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P opular interest in science fiction has 
been steadily increasing- for • the last 
five years, hitting a soaring high during 
the last year:— and still rising. 

W HY THIS rapid up-hill awareness of 
science* fiction as a field of litera- 
ture? From what does the rise spring? 

W E BELIEVE that science fiction is a 
natural result of the type of .world 
ours is turning into. Up to 1900, approx- 
imately. we didn’t have one world — or even 
one nation. What we .Sad was a vast net- 
work of .. small unrelated groups — ^^each 
working independently, and blindly, to- 
ward a centr'al unit.- For example,- it took 
months before the citizens of ' California 
knew the results of a national election — 
results in wliieh^ it is unnecessary. to add,"-' 
they were vitally concerned. . Today, 
■thr-ough'. the medium of radio and televi- 
sion. they can hear the counts as they are 
being called off. • Oscaloosa and Oslow are 
now as fat' apart a.s your 'nearestvradio 
dial, or telephone cable.- ‘ " ------ 



verse with other- people. The telephone has 
changed our entire way of life. The air- 
plane,- the .telephone, the .radio and tele- 
vision — even now these fabulous develop- 
ments are beginning to be outmoded. 

A S AN EXAMPLE, the. idea-men are 
already speaking, of floating radio 
stations which will be able to throw sound 
for 1,000 miles. With such' a unit, it will 
be virtually impossible -for any one group 
tr remain in a state of .complete isolation. 
The “Iron Curtain” will be- an impossibil- 
ity. 

W E WILL have to learn an entire new 
way of life — or else. Is. it any won- 
der, then, that with the rapid pace of 
change all around us — changes which will 
result in a difference in our physical en- 
vironment and • in our entire concept of 
thinking — we turn to science fiction — 
tho fictional. pro.iection of what our future 
living may coi\ceivably be like? After all, 
jet propulsion, television', arid the artificial 
_hea rt we re_common— talk— in-science fiction 
as far back as .1930, and er-en before, that. 



T he -INCREASED ■ speed of trajjsporta- 
tion has increased our ability, to con- • 




"Of coursft the formula is' in a 
tafe place; It’s in my wife'i purte.” 



S AM MERWIN walked into our offices 
the other day with the July copy for 
the AMAZING STORIES Book Review 
feature. At the same time, he:thr,ew a short 
story on our desk. 

^^'Y^tHAT do you think of this one, 
VV Les?” he asked us. “It’s the first 
science-fiction-fantasy piece - I’ve dona in 
some time.’' 

started, 

i^VTO, TAKE your -time. I’m not one to 
insist on a fast-decision. lUl just sit 
here: and • wait.’I 

W ELL, SAM-’S one of the- nicest- guys. 

•we know,-, but we .sure didn't want 
him sitting..-ther'e -in -front 'Of. us. for two‘ 
weeks -while‘-we v.waded- through.. the pile, of 
manuscripts.- already^ sprinkling our desk; 
So we' read' his--'first-. 

A N-D - OF' course we -didn’t have to go 
far into -it before we -saw.-- we; had a 
real winner. '^One • Guitar.” is a . thrilling, 
stf short — the. story of a girl who had a 
Martian. motheV -and. an Earthman ■ father. 
— and we’re delighted to be able to present 
it to you in the July FANTASTIC AD- 
VENTURES LES 
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verbial grindstone. Mr. Clarke is not in- 
terested in epic science fiction or in su- 
per-atomics, or in stellar- flights to An- 
dromeda. All_hc wants is for men to get 
to the Moon and to Mars ajid Venus, and 
his stories and writings reflect this pas- 
sionate desire with tremendous force. 



G CCASIQNALLY a writer aims his I 
sights at the stars, a superb science- I 
fiction novel emerges, and the world of | 
s-f is pleased. Everyone who’s read science f 
fiction any length of time cannot have.'l 
helped but notice this peculiar phenome- 
non. Sometimes it’s.' not transitory and a I 
stellar s-f writer, continues to, produce 
epic novels. But this ,does not purport to J 
be. a classification and resume of the world | 
of stellar science-fiction, nor is it a review | 
of Outstanding stories and authors. Rather | 
it is an appreciation for a little-known I 
but enduring writer whose fame will last | 
a lot longer than most. • 

Arthur C. Clarke is .president of the 
British Interplanetary Society. He is an 
amateur rocket engineer, a space enthu- I 
siast, and a firm believer that men will | 
transcend the atmosphere — soon. Last -but I 
not least, he is a science-fiction writer, not | 
too well' known, but one who is gradually I 
acquiring more than a modicum of fame. 

The fame is not for his brilliance as a 
writer — far from it. It comes instead from I 
his tendency to keep his hose- to the pro- • 

The second, the simple stoi'y of a trip 
to the Moon, similarly is the last word in 
what must be paradoxically called authen- 
ticity.- 

Thc third is an eqirally simple and well- 
fact-founded story of the colonizing of 
Mars. . ' , 



Three of his writings are without ques- 
tion the best he’s done. InterpUmetary 
Flight, .Prelude 2’o Space, The Sands of 
Mars, are the commonplace, innocuous ti- 
tles of thj'ee thin books which summarize 
something that hasn’t yet happened, but' 
will, one =day. • ' • . 

The first is a' senii-popular, semi-math- 
ematical treatise on the rudiments of 
rocket flight. Here, compressed and con- 
densed,- aj'e the answers to all the im- 
portant technical questions about inter- 
plaqptary flight down ‘to the last rivet in 
the rocket. ‘V^'lien the book appeared it. 
made no great splash, yet already it has 
found its way, onto the shelves of -every 
amateur and- professional rocket enthusiast 
alive. * ■ ' 



Clarke’s technique has been'. this: how 
will men go about these first journeys? 
What Will' they. eat, wear, do, think,, plan, 
construct, etc.? Then, by pure process 
•of logic, he reduces these cold facts — or 
facts-to-be — to ideas presented through 
very ordinary human beings who act and 
react to, these hypothetical situations. The 
•result is that wlien, you read Clarke, 
you’re- aboard the ship, you’re navigating 
it, you’re breathing the canned air. The 
'people • of t.he future who stumble on 
Clarke’s stuff won’t react as we do. to, 
say, that of Verne or Wells, v;ith a-sort 
of -tolerant, half-smiling “...it’s just a 
little dated, now.;...” Instead they’ll say, 

. ‘.‘This boy knew what he was talking 
about,..!” 
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T he ship came down into Lake 
Michigan around four, o’clock in 
the morning early in the month 
.of Juner It came, very quietly 'for so 



large a ship, and the people riding it 
were amazingly swift and dreadfully 
efficient. Like a- deadly plague tliey 
moved in on Chicago, and before any- 
one got around to doing' anything 
about the invasion, it was loo late. 

They had a vast assortmentvof weapr 
ons. On the basis of results achieved, 
the Army certified to: (1) a hand 
weapon, uti.lizing heat as ammunition, 
w'hich left little of its target in recog- 
nizable condition; (2) a portable ray 
mechanism which functioned as a hyp- 
notic inducer, turning • crowds of 
angry, bewildered,' or . hostile, people 
into little better than docile cattle 
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herds; (3) soiree device for doming 
over a given area under, a thickness 
of .vibration — probably ultrasonic — 
capable of prematurely exploding any 
missile known to the Army., This cur- ■ 
tain was also lethal. . 

The invaders obviously .moved by 
a carefully preconceived plan. Their 
first objective was the complete ejec- 
tion of native population from a pre- 
fixed area — this area being the City 
of Chicago and suburbs, to a perim- 
eter of farm .land, forest, and open 
country. They were markedly humane 
during this operation, killing as few 
of the residents as possible, and show- 
ing every consideration so far as was 
practicable to the aged, babies, moth-' 
ers, small children, and cripples; 

They -were chillingly inhuman in 
their insistence on complete evacua- 
tion, even to the'sick from the hos- 
pitals- and the insane from asylums 
both, public and private. They were 
masters in the art. of swift, competent 
administration, achieving tlie complete 
evacuation in less than two- days; pro- 
tecting themselves. the while from- out- 
side attack, and carrying out every 
detail of the invasion . and ejection 
with an efficiency beyond belief. - 

The nation seemed- to . rally to its 
own defense with a surprising, lack of 
panic and. disruption. This, however, 
was probably the fault of the invad- 
ers themselves, the swift completion 
of their seU-appointed and seemingly 
impossible task having had a shatter- 
ing effect upon, the mind and morale • 
of the people; thus causing a state of 
hunned bewilderment that could eas- 
ily be misinterpreted as quiet cour- . 
age. 

The rallying arid' the counter'attack 
had little constructive effect, how- 
ever. It resulted in nothing more than 
the drawing of a tight military-ring 
around the invaded area. 

One got the uneasy impression, - 



however, t.hat the tight circle was al- 
lowed to exist only by courtesy of 
the invaders; that it was tolerated 
because they did not desire — at -least 
at the time — to expand their holdings. 

Their defense perimeter was so 
solid and impenetrable as to consti- 
tute complete isolation of the invaded 
area. No branch of . the American 
gov^nirient even pretended to know 
what vvas going on inside the perim- 
eter. 

The. period of invasion, e^^acuatioh, 
attempts and complete failures at 
counterinvasion, lasted somewhat over 
two weeks.. During the - attempted 
counterassault,', the intruders made 
no hostile gestures other than those 
of defending themselyes. And finally 
the Army was .forced to pause and 
reconsider — much as a stunned and 
bloodied man must pause and recon- 
sider after butting his head against 
a stone wall. 

The invaders, according to the refu- 
gees and the counterattackers, were 
,of two colors. The rnales were of a 
violet hue; .the females, all the same 
shade, of green. Physically, both sexes 
were,- according to Earth standards, 
magnificent specimens. They wore 
little clothing,- but seemed entirely 
.cornfortable even in the comparative 
chill of night -and early morning. 

That, was about all anyone knew 
of them — or so the general public 
sthpught. - • _ 

jyjARY WINSTON had been on call 
for over a week when her phone 
rang. To a C4 agent, “on call” meant;^ 
staying home within reach- of the tele- 
phone, until summoned to headquar- 
ters.’^Mary had- spent periods as long 
as thirty days -in this boring state. 

. But under present circumstances, the 
inactive week - had seemed like six 
months. 

Her-call came at one p. m. on the 
eighth day. She snatched up- the phone 
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and tried to sound impersonal; tried, 
to keep the elation out of .her voice. 

“This is Mark Qayton,” the voice' 
said. “We’re ready for. you.’’ 

“I’ll be right down.” . . ' 

“Twenty minutes?” 

-“Ten.” 

The answer might have been a 
chuckle. “Fine. Come straight to hiy 
office.” 

Mary overestimated her own speed 
by- two and a half minutes, but there 
was no censure from the chief as she 
entered his office. 

Mark. Clayton looked young for his 
job. Head of C4, the top .echelon of 
Government Intelligence, the depart- 
ment always depended on him when 
the going was. toughest. . ‘ 

' -He put ’.his pipe into an ashtray 
and said, “Sit down, Mary.. I don’t 
think they’re quite ready for us yet. 
We’ll use the time for a short pre- 
liminary briefing.” . ... 

Mary Winston had not spoken as 
yet. She took" the chair indicated, 
crossed h^r ankles, and waited. Mark 
Clayton let . his eyes travel slowly 
downward, from her blonde head to 
the brown-and-white pumps she wore 
so effectively. 

An observer would never have sus- 
pected these two had dined, and' 
danced together not two weeks be- 
fore; that Mark had kissed Mary 
good night and had been kissed in re- 
turn. The look in his eyes as he 
surveyed her now was impersonal, cal- 
culating, analytical. 

He said, “We have a job that fits 
you to a T. This fs a clause-five prop-' 
osition, though. I wish you’d turn it 
down.” 

A clause-five job w'as one which 
came under certain of the small type 
in an agent’.s commission; a job -en- - 
tailing hazards which an agent was not 
required to undergo. 

“I’ve never invoked the clause' yet, 



Mr. Clayton,” Mary said, *'and I 
never .intend to.” Mr. Ctaytonf That 
wasiiT the .name she’d used the night 
she’d kissed Kim back. But they’d 
been .two other people at the time. 
Now they were-chief and subordinate, 
and one -of the basic requirements of 
an .agent was a sense of-^proportion. 

Mark sighed. “No, you haven’t, Nor 
did I expect you to this time.^ My 
statement was just a required formal- 
ity.” ■ 

lyjARY DID-not reply. But in her 
mind there was a- certain satis- 
faction; a knowledge that she affected 
him more than his casual front indi-. 
cated. 

She remained silent and Mark-.said, 
“We’ve gotten a break in Chicago.” 

“I’m glad.” 

“Maybe, I’m optimistic in calling it 
a break. Let’s say we’ve been given 
a slight advantage that we may be 
able to turn into, a break. It depends 
on you.” • ’ . 

- “I’ll do my best.” 

Mark’s smile was fleeting, barely 
perceptible.' He said, “It will entail 
your removing your clothing and going 
around practically naked.” 

“If it’s necessary, I can do that 
too,” Mary replied evenly. 

Mark sat down behind, his desk, 
tipped, his eyes to the ceiling, and 
began talking. “About a week ago, 
one of the females of the Chicago in- 
vaders strayed outside their ray-cur- 
tain. Our men captured her. She was 
brought here. She’s', in the building 
now. ■ • . ■ 0 

“We drugged her and put her under 
the monitor. In two days we had ev- 
erything we could get from her: a 
broad . though somewhat sketchy back- 
ground-concerning her race and. where 
she came from.” 

“Nothing of their plans and ob- 
jectives?” 

Mark frowned. “She didn’t know a 
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great deal about . that; only that 
they plan to stay.” 

“Did you learn anything of their 
weapons?” ' . . 

Mark shook his^ head. “No. She 
appears to be one of the foot soldiers 
straight out of . the ranks. She knows 
how to use both their hypno-ray and 
their heat weapon, but she hasn’t got 
the foggiest notion of what makes 
■either of them, tick.” , - 

“I take it then that both males 
and females are active fighters. Are 
. th^ rated equally?” 

, Mark smiled. The twinkle in his 
eyes was almost personal. “It would 
appear that the female is rated the 
higher;, that is, if we haven’t under- 
estimated the girl’s ego.” 

Possibly this was supposed to draw 
a spark, but it didn’t. After a moment, 
Mark went on; “You probably have 
a pretty good idea already of what 
your assignment entails.” 

“The one I’d- naturally assume pre- 
sents obstacles. You said these-'people 
had a definite and unmistakable col- 
oring.” - 

Mark arose from his chair. “Let’s 
go on with the second phase of the 
'briefing.” 

He led Mary through an inner door- 
way and down a long corridor. He 
stopped finally and opened another 
doorway. They entered a small room 
in which two other people awaited' 
them. 

“You’ve met Prof Halley,” Mark 
said. . - 

“Of course. How. do you do. Pro- 
fessor.” - 

Halley’s bright eyes took Mary in 
with appreciation and complete lack 
of impersonality. “Hello,, darling. Long 
time no see. Have they picked you 
for this suicide run?” 

Mary smiled. Halley was a fussy 
little chemist— privileged as all 
geniuses are privileged — and the 



people who knew him lost the 
ability to be offended at his frank 
eyes and franker speech. 

, “That’s what they tell me,” Mary 
said. . 

J_JER EYES moved naturally to the 
fourth occupant of the room. A 
girl lying wide-eyed upon a table, 
covered from the heck down by a 
white sheet. The sheet outlined a long, 
symmetrical body with which any 
Earth girl would have been delighted. 
Also, the contours of the finely mold- 
ed face met all Earth standards of 
feminine beauty. 

Only the complexion set this female 
apart. It was of a soft apple-green. 
Strangely, it was not repulsive. Rath- 
er, the effect was that of an exquisite 
and beautiful mask over a lovely face. 
The only unpleasant touch — the only 
flaw — was in the open, -staring eyes— 
unnatural, vacant. But this did not de- 
tract too' niucH from the perfection of 
the over-all picture, because ' one 
sensed that the resuming expression. 
was unnatural. 

Without preamble or ceremony, 
Professor Halley jerked the sheet from 
the girl’s body, revealing uncovered 
symmetry and the soft, apple-green 
coloring broken only by two white 
bandages around, the thigh of the left 
leg. 

Professor Halley chuckled in de- 
light. “This one was a lulu. Really 
a lulu, but I licked it. By heaven I 
licked it! In less than a week I ana- 
lyzed the pigmentation, got a formula 
in only thirteen attempts, and made 
' up a dye that’s identical in every 
spect. The dye stands up even under 
ultraviolet.” 

. Halley’s boasting was excusable- in 
that it was mbre an expression of de- 
• light than of ego. He turned to Mary, 
surveying her critically. “.And now, 
darling — if. you’ll just shuck off your 
duds; we’ll get to work.” 
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A little of the' sudden fright within 
her mirrored Uirough Mary’s eyes. 
‘‘You mean — ” 

Mark stepped close and laid a hand 
gently upon her shoulder. “There’s 
still clause five,” he said. 

Mary stiffened. “I wish you’d stop 
implying that I’m afraid of this assign- 
ment. I’m just asking that' it be put 
into plain words. I take it I’m.^to be 
dyed green.”. ' 

“Not now — not 'this rhinute,” Halley ' 
said cheerfully. “There’s some prelim- 
inary work. Measurements, so we’ll 
be absolutely sure you fit the physical 
requirements; skin tests, so we won’t 
be floundering around in the dark 
when we do the actual dying job. But • 
there isn’t too much time, darling. Get 
your clothes off.” 

Mary glanced at Mark, her look 
eloquent. She had no great objection 
'to .stripping before Halley, hot if it 
came in the line of duty. There was 
something entirely sexless about the 
little chemist that made for a lack 
of embarrassment. But Mark ... 

' -The C4 Chief understood. “I’ll run 
along and leave you in the Professor’s, 
hands. Come back to the .office \yhen 
you’re through.” 

-He left, the room without looking 
back. Halley bent over and picked up 
the fallen sheet, tossing it to Mary. 
“You can strip behind that screen,” 
he said unconcernedly. “Then take 
the other table.” 

Mary went behind the screen, and 
as she undressed she saw Halley lean- 
ing over the green girl, .minutely 
studying a section' of her breast under 
a large reading glass. 



Halley said, “The dying, job will 
be a cinch. The least of your worries. 
The important thing is whether or not 
you’ll have 'the mental strength to 
retain your own, personality under 
the conditioning.” 

“Then they plan to go — all the 
way-?” 

“Of course.. Anything short of that 
would be more dangerous 
calculated mental risk. You see, we’re 
in the dark concerning these people. 
They may have ways of learning true 
identities that we know nothing about. 
The only answer is to be the party 
under .whose colors y.ou’re masquerad- 
ing.” 

Mary smiled in spite of herself as 
Halley stepped back and laid down 
his .instruments. “That’s all for now. 
I’ll make some lab-checks, but things 
will work out fine.” 

He was now bending over the green 
girl7 and called after .Mary who was 
dressing behind the screen. “Oh, dar- 
ling, I forgot to tell you. You’ll be 
in bed, blindfolded, for two days. 
That’s when we’ll inject .the deeper 
shade of green onto your irises.” 

Suddenly Mary wanted to get out 
of the room. Ready to leave, she 
brushed past Halley and deliberately 
avoided looking at the green girl. 

Once in the . long corridor, she 
stopped to compose herself. She stood 
for a moment biting her lip; sternly 
telling herself she wasn’t, afraid — that 
it was just the strangeness, the new- 
ness- of the assignment. Possibly she 
did not convince herself, but there 
was no sign' of faltering as she 
marched into Mark Clayton’s office. 



''I ■'EN MINUTES later, after ex- '^HERE WAS a delay, however, be- 
haustive measurements had been fore she completed the act of 

-taken, Mary also slay upon a' table ’ entering. A voice over Mark. Clay- 
with Halley’s high-powered glass ton’s interoffice visiphone ' brought 
trained upon her skin. Halley seemed Mary to an unconscious halt with the 
delighted with what he discovered: well-oiled door open only slightly. . 
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Mary was not given to eavesdrop- 
ping, but the incident was precipitated 
so suddenly that she found herself 
doing it without thinking., Then, a few 
moments having, passed, she hesitated 
to either back, away and let the door 
close, or to enter Mark’s office. Now 
she became lost in the conversation 
beyond, the door. 

The President of the United States- 
was saying, “The news from the Army 
is pretty bad, Mark. I get the feeling 
we’re absolutely at the mercy of these 
creatures.” 

“They seeni satisfied ' with what . 
they, have, sir.”.. 

The. President’s voice was a trifle 
sharp. “That sounds to me like the 
wrong attitude, Mark. Chicago is an 
American city — remember? They 

threw American citizens out bod- 
ily—'’ 

' “I didn’t mean it that way, sir. I 
consider it an advantage in that it_ 
'gives- us' tirhe. Acceptance of the situ-' 
ation is of course out of the question.” 
The President seemed mollified. 
“Oh,- 1 see. Well, you’ve got a point 
there.” 

“I’ve got more- than that, sir. I’ve 
got the girl we need. Halley just 
phoned me that the tests are favor- 
able. We’ll have her in their camp 
within a week.” 

There was a pause. Then, “I don’t 
know, Mark. I’d say it’s a long shot; 
a tremendously long shot.” . 

“Of course it is, -sir — but — ” 

“Does she know about — the other 
half of. the plan?” 

“No. I' haven’t told her. By the 
way — what’s the latest on the South 
American bloc? Any word?” 

“None ait all. It looks to nie as 
though the fools consider this action 
a break-in their favor— as though they 
are still playing Earth politics. We 
can’t, of course, bid for a healing of 
the rupture; With Asia tottering in 



the balance, that would be suicidal.’' 

j^^.ARY COULD visualize Mark bit- 
ing solemnly upon the battered 
stem of his pipe. “I’d say our only 
.hope is to solve this Chicago problem 
and regain our territory. For some un- 
accountable reason, the whole world 
seems to view; it as our personal mis- 
fortune. They don’t view it_ as a 
world threat at all.” 

“I think I know .the reason for 
that.” 

“I’d appreciate hearing it, sir.” 
“They think we can .contain and 
lick. it. Regardless of present align- 
ments, we’re still looked upon as the 
first world power. They’re all afraid 
of us. Even Sargo wouldn’t dare at-, 
tack' openly.” 

“But the longer these attackers 
from outer space hold Chicago,' the 
lower our stock falls on the., world 
market.. We’ve; got to get in and find 
ouf something about them.” 

“You’re absolutely . sure of your 
operator?” 

“I'd back her to the hilt;” Mark 
said. 

“And you’re sure complete con- 
ditioning is a good idea? What if our 
scanners aren’t able to penetrate that 
ray curtain of theirs?”. 

“It’s a calculated risk, sir. But I’ve 
checked exhaustively with our top 
brains on the subject. They say it 
can.” 

“Very, well, Mark. I’ll leave it up 
to you. Keep me posted.” 

Mary pushed open the door in exact 
coincidence with the fading of the 
president’s image on Mark’s video- 
screen. Mark looked up and gave her 
a brief, impersonal smile. “All finished 
with Halley?” 

“For the time being.” 

“Fine. Sit down. I hope he wasn’t 
too rough on you.” 

Mary - dropped into a chair. “No 
one minds Professor Halley. He’s a-— 
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I guess you’d call him a character.” 
“That about sums him up. Have 
you decided you • want to take this 
assignment?” 

“I was never in doubt.” 

“Then I'll really get down to brass 
tacks. As you've of course figured out; x 
we plan to dress you in an attractive 
shade of green and send you behind 
the enemy lines. We’ve got to find 
out the nature of the weapons holding 
us helpless. We’ve got . to get some 
data oh the plans of those beautiful 
green and purple people. We’ve got to 
go- on the supposition . that they have • 
a weakness. And we’ve got to find 
that weakness.” 

“Plj do my best.” 

Mark frowned, hesitated. “I want 
you to undergo complete condition- 
ing, .Mary. There’s so much at stake. 
I’m not saying you couldn’t achieve ' 
your objective without it, but — but we 
don’t know tliese people. We don’t 
dare ..underestimate their clevernes.s.”. 

“I’m perfectly • willing to go all . 
out.” 

Mark got up suddenly, rounded his • 
desk and took Mary’s hands into his 
own. “'Sometimes I get sick- of this 
thing called patriotism — this doing the 
job in .spite of heart, hell, or high 
water.” He dropped her hands and - 
took a quick turn 'around the room. 
“I wish you weren’t aa absolute nat- 
ural for the job. The only agent we’ve 
got with both the looks and the 
brains.” 

Mary smiled at him, and a trace 
of tenderness slipped into the smile. 
“Let’s get on with it, Mr. Clayton.” 

COMPLETE conditioning. Mary lay. 
^ on a cot under a white 
sheet. Beside her lay the beautiful 
. green girl. Between the two .cots was 
a compact, - though complicated, unit 
which had been rolled in "on four rub- 
ber-tired wheels. It w'as in the com- 
plete charge of two white-coated young 



men - who had impersonal efficiency 
written all over them. 

One of the young' men sat before a 
board covered wdth dials, a headset 
over his ears’ He touched the dials 
at various times -and with various 
•pressures. . • 

^The other young man held a po- 
'sitiori at the upper ends of the cots, 
giving concentrated attention to the 
'two .subjects. He wore a stethescope 
which he applied to each chest period- 
ically, checking against a large sec- 
ond-dial on. the wall. At intervals he 
took from his vest pocket a- pencil- 
light that flashed a rhythmic beat 
when pointed at the flesh under the 
subject’s eyelids, v 

Nearby stood Mark Clayton, tak- 
ing. in the sc,ene in brooding silence. 

Complete conditioning. The . trans- 
fer. of an entire consciousness-image 
from one mind to another. The crea- 
tion of a comple,te new personality in 
one 'brairr”patfern, superimposed oyer 
the memory, the subconscious, and the- 
conscienceness in the brain tissues of 
the receiving subject. The taking of a 
brain-picture from one skull and its 
secure anchoring into another. 

The creation of' mental twins with 
the aid of new. science. 

Mary closed her eyes and deliber- 
ately composed' her features in order 
that the panic in her^heart be hidden. 
She was familiar with the implications 
of complete, conditioning, but this was 
her first actual experience as a receiv- 
ing subject. 

She comforted herself with tliough»s 
of the scanner. It was a sure antidole;- 
The scanner would always reflect her 
true personality. And when it was ail 
ever, the scanner would . . . 

pOR 'THOUSANDS of sectors, the 
jVarki/s^greait self-sufficient steel 
world that it was — had swung in a 
wide orbit through space. IJnnumbered 
.sectors, during which time-the old Ar- 
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gans had died; new ones had been 
born; honored genealogies’ had been 
.established. 

A religion had sprung from the 
fiber of' these people and a history 
supported their dignity. And the his- 
tory and the religion were curiously 
intermingled. It «was written in the 
book that: ’/« the beginning there urn 
Argan, and much strije, because cer- 
tain of the tribes became stiff-necked 
and contemptuous of their brothers. 

And the thne -when bitterness and 
hatred caused the tribes to split asun- 
der and death and destruction lay over 
the face of the land. ' ® 

And a time when ■ evil triumphed 
over good and the good' were driven 
into hiding while their gods forsook 
them. ' ■ ' ^ ' 

And a time - when the revered 
fathers of the beaten tribes put dirt 
upon their own - heads and went in to 
the caves to pray to. the gods. 

And a time wken.the gods heard the 
prayer of the fathers and took them 
by the hand and led them to a great 
cave. 



standing by. Mark? Who was Mark? 
Gian, that’s it~not Mark. “Then the 
sickening horror of realization, ' 

Gian was dead. . - . 

She closed her eyes. The. white- 
edated young man lihed her left eye- 
lid, and for 'a moment she saw the 
room blurred 'and out of 'focus. 

She heard, quiet voices — voices filled 
-wiUi concern — but none of them was- 
the voice of Gian. 

Somebody said, “Anything wrong?” 
“An overcharge.” - 
“What does that mean?” " 

“It could mean any of a dozen 
things, but it's probably the result of 
too .strong an ultrasenic feed. This 
is a delicate process, Mr. Clayton. It 
doesn’t go by blueprint. We have to 
feH our way at times.”. 

“Be careful. Please be extremely 
careful.” 

There was no answer,, only the sub- 
dued hum of the conditioner and the 
breathing of the white-coated man 
leaning over Mary. Mary’s legs, the 
muscles across her abdomen, the 
cords of her neck, had stiffened. Now 
they relaxed. The sense of peace re- 



And a time when the gods said, 
“We will 7iot forsake a fust people. 
Call into this cave your enlightened 
sons. Bid them build a world of steel 
four hundred times larger than the 
little worlds in which you' ride above 
the land of Argan. Bid them labor ^ 
long and har'd, and during the t-lme 
of the building your gods will protect 
you frotn the haired of your e?iemies. , 
And a time when the fathers re- 
joiced m this favor from the gods and 
. called in all the good and just techni- 
cians — all the good and just_ scien- 
tists^all tKe good and just laborers 
who came and rejoiced also at this 
favor from the gods . . , 

T^ARY WRITHED under the disci- 
plinary pain of the conditioning. 
Her eyes opened and she saw Mark 



turned 

YD A time when life in the 
great cave spanned several 'gen- 
erations. But the good and 'the just 
people never lost faith in their gods 
and the gods kept faith with the good 
and the just. And this was the Second 
Epoch. 

And.a time when the new world was 
finished m all its mighty, steel-ribbed 
glory, and there was great rejoicing, 
■although the revered fathers who had 
talked with the gods were long dead, 
and the first technicians and scientists 
were dust in the lower caves. But still 
the good and just people rejoiced be- 
cause the instructions of the gods were ' 
clear. The revered fathers had written 
them down carefully in the book. 

’And a time when the book was read 
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to the good and ' just people in- the 
great cave? “Call your' finest techni- 
cians into the new world which shall 
he . called Narkus, and bid them 
plot a great orbit of jour hundred^ 
thousand and ten segments. This orbit ' 
shall be plotted from the . cosmic posi- 
tion of the day the revered fathers 
first put soil upon their heads- and 
prayed for guidance.’* ■ 

* Andp a time when this was done 
ami all the -other things were done 
that' the gods .had ^.directed and^all 
the- good and the just people entered 
into the Narkus and started off on 
the great orbit as directed by the gods. 
And this was the Third Epoch. 

T^ARY SHUDDERED as a wave 
of nausea brought her own per- 
sonality back into her conscious mind. 
She.. heard a quiet voice:. “Careful — 
an overcharge.” * 

The humming of the machinery 
lessened. Mary 'opened her eyes and 
found them focused on the profile of 
the green girl lying on the cot next to 
her. The girl’s eyes were dosed and 
her breast rose and fell evenly under 
the white sheet. “Is she— suffering?” 
Mary asked. 

“No. She is. completely unconscious. 
The receiver is the only one who ex- 
periences. any discomfort in a condi- 
tioning.” - . 

“Will she suffer any ill effects?” 

“No more so than' a person sitting 
for a photograph. We’re merely tak- 
ing a picture of her mind— or, rather, 
transplanting it;” ' 

; Mary closed her eyes. “I must be 
a poor receiver. I’m causing you a lot 
of trouble.” 

“No, the contrary. It’s going very 
well;” • • 

Mary wondered if Gian was- still in 
the room, dlan? No; a different name. 
-But .who could it -be except- Gian? 
Again the -hum- of the machine * 



JN THE history and heritage of the 
Argans — nay, even in their re- 
ligion — was a time in the future when 
the sealed pages of the book would 
be opened. This was known when the 
.Narkus_ first settled into the great 
orbit — was known by people who 
would never live to discover -what the 
sealed pages contained. 

The ones who would witness that 
pivotal event were called the chosen 
ones, and were deeply grateful for 
their good fortime. 

The news was given out by the 
leaders and all the citizens of the 
Narknf—%o\y\e thirty-odd thousand 
souls — gathered outside the central 
temple to hear the words- of wisdom. 
One of the leaders- opened the book 
and rea.d: 

‘•'Within forty seginents of the great , 
orbit, you will' come to a family of 
planets moving around a yellow sun. 
The— great— orbit'-will interlock with 
the orbit of one of these planets. It 
was so ordained when one of the 
revered fathers, had a deep dream in 
which the gods spoke to him. He took 
the dream to the good and just scien- 
tists and it was interpreted by them 
and the great orbit was plotted from 
their interpretation of the words of 
the gods. 

“This planet will be your future 
home. Thus will the Third Epoch 
begin. 

“For full three thousand sectors, 
you have been .trained in what you. 
are to do. You are i'n the hands, of 
your leaders. Our blessings go. with 
you.” 

And there was great rejoicing among 
the people. ■ . , . 

And more. Wild- riimors flew thick 
and fast through .the Narkus. Word 
• was that the leaders had decided to 
ignore, the -instructions in -the book 
and find a different world. No. one 
knew why. 
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And word had it that the leaders 
had made contact with intelligent be-' 
ings on the planet and- were invited 
to make a home there. 

The first rumor was proven ground- 
less when the Narkus did set down oh 
the' huge water body on the new 
planet. And the second rumor was 
disproven when the natives gave no 
welcome. Surely they had not been 
invited. 

l^fARY OPENED her eyes. The. 
^ ^ hum of the machine had ceased. 
The green girl lay sleeping on the 
other cot. ’Mary said, “I — I feel quite 
normal. Was the. conditioning a fail- 
ure?" 

Only one of the white-coated spe- 
cialists remained. ‘‘On the contrary. A 
complete, success. Do you feel strong 
enough for a short briefing?” 

‘Df course.” 

“You are now under the scanner. 
As long as it is set to your brain vi- 
bration, the new personality and back- 
ground will remain entirely subcon- 
scious. In short you will feel entirely 
normal. The scanner is effective from 
a distance of two hundred miles. It 
will remain much closer to you than 
that at all times. . 

“Certain instincts— =certain. com- 
mands — have been hypnoted into your 
subconscious which will dominate 
when you are under the influence of 
your liew personality: When you are 
under the influence of that personal- 
ity, you will have- no ■ memory of your 
true entity-.- It will be while you are 
under the influence of the new per- 
sonality that you will acquire — or at- 
tempt to acquire — the information 
your superiors must have. • 

“At certain se't times each day, 
yoiir siibconsdous will be scanned 
from beyond the perimeter of the area 
under siege and the information re- 
corded. During the periods of sca'n- 



• ning, you will return to your true 
entity wherever you are.” 

The, specialist paused as though 
making sure he had missed nothing. 
“Is that quite clear?” 

' “Yes.” 

, “You seem doubtful.” 

“Over another point. I’m not con- 
vinced all this was necessary.- 1 could 
have been given the, scannings from 
’this girl’s mind through hypnotics. I 
see no reason why 1 shouldn’t have 
entered the area equipped with my . 
own entity.” 

“The reason for that, I bdieve, was 
your own personal safety. The invad- 
ing race must be of a high order. 
They will have inethods of checking a. 
suspected spy. Infallible' methods. To, 
the best of our knowledge, complete 
conditioning defies all detection.” 

“I see.” 

“I believe Mr. Clayton is waiting 
for you.” 

PROFESSOR HALLEY was in an 
excellent mood. “You will step 
into this tub, my dear.” 

Mary dropped the sheet she’d held 
around her and slipped down into the 
tub of dark green liquid. Halley stood 
back and looked on with the air of a 
celebrated chef who had just finished 
concocting a new and savory soup. 

“Twelve formulae^” he chuckled. 
“Then -the thirteenth and success. Are 
you superstitious, my dear?” 

“No, but this stuff is pretty hot. I 
may be parboiled.” 

“No danger of that. And when you 
come out, you’ll be the gaudiest- thing : 
outside the city limits of Chicago. 
The woman in skin thirteen;” Halley 
took time out to chuckle. He repeated 
the phrase. “Quite good, don’t you. 
think? I’m' sharp today.”. 

“You’re always sharp, Professor. 
How long will this take?” 

“About an hour.” - ^ 
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Halley inserted the plugs deep in 
Mary’s ears. Then he saw to the tubes 
through which- she would breathe dur- 
ing complete submersion. The cap 
canie next.' “We’ll do your scalp- sep- 
arately,” he said. “A very delicate op- 
eration.” 

Then he sealed Mary’s eyelids with 
a narrow strip of gum. This done, he 
pushed her completely under. 

" She lay there in pleasant isolation. 
The liquid cooled and she grew 
drowsy. She tried to isolate and iden- 
tify the presence" of the -scanner ray 
and could not. 

Then -her mind went back to the 
conversation she’d heard outside 
Mark Clayt.on’s doorway. One par- 
ticular part "of it flared brightly- in 
her memory: 

“Does she know about — the other 
parts of the plan?” 

“No, / hav.en’t told her.” • 

This was the first time Mary .had ' 
had- an opportunity to ponder on the 
cryptic words. They could mean only 
one thing. There wa’s something in 
this situation the high brass knew but- 
refused to state even in private con- 
-versations. Mary’s experience told her 
the reason for this seemingly unnec- 
essary secrecy. In this day of brilliant 
scientific research, men never . knew 
whether or not they were really alone.- 
There were ingenious instruments. 
There were highly trained and. condi- 
tioned spies who luiew how to use the 
instruments. . • 

The only place top secrets were dis- 
cussed were in the soundproof, Tead- 
lined booths in which not more than 
three ;men could -sit at a.'time. 

- Yes, there was something the high 
brass knew that they weren’t telling. 

I^A-RY' walked Up to the full- 
^ length mirror and stood gasping. 
She was naked except for the brief 
feather costume - that had been worn 



originally by the green girl. 

But . now Mary herself was the 
green^ girl. The cosmetic specialists 
stood by. holding photos, taken at 
various angles. 'Professor Halley wore 
,a -self-satisfied smirk. “A ‘ complete 
success in every detail. No one could 
possibly tell them apart. We’ve a right 
to be proud -of ourselves.” ' 

Mark Clayton was. standing^ by. He 
removed his pipe from his mouth to 
say, “We- haven’t got. too much time. 
We’II give you a few hours to get 
used '-to yourself. Then we head .for' 
Chicago.” 

“I’m ready,” Mary ‘said. She 
glanced again' at the mirror, “it is a- 
rather nice color — and a nice name, 
too. Mara — Mara Zo,” 

Mark Clayton grinned ever : so 
slightly. “Are you ' single, Mara? Or 
. do you have a husband back in Chi- 
cago?” . “ 

Mary, turned star-t-led-eyesr“I— I’m 
. single, .of course.” 

■ “I agree with.,you,” Mark said, “it’s' 
a very nice name. Let’s -go.” 

^WENTY-FOUR hours later, 'mider 
cover of darkness, -'a small group 
crossed an open pasture in the heart 
of the farmland southwest of Chicago. 
The group consisted of Mark Clayton, 
two military aides, -and a beautiful 
woman — a woman almost naked, 
whose green coloring was not visible 
in the darkness. 

- ‘-^Right , about here,” one of- the 
military . men said. “Their screen is 
about a hundred feet ahead.. They’ve 
got one of those -bat camps over. on 
the other side of the pasture. TheyTl 
see her lying her.e come dawn.” 

There was no time for much iiTthe 
way of goodbyes. Mark squeezed 
Mary’s hand. '“This is it,” he said. 
“You know what you’ve got to do. As 
soon as they come for you, we’ll turn 
off the scanner. Then we’IT pick you 
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up for an hour every night at ten.” 
Mary returned the pressure. ‘'Good- 
bye, Mark.” 

“So long — Mara Zo.” , 

TT WAS very peculiar. Two zanls 
**• were holding Mara’s' arms. She 
was standing in open country near a 
zor roost and the zants had her, but 
.she could not remember where she’d 
been, or how she’d gotten to the open 
country. 

f Both zants wore grinning, still un- 
able to believe their good fortune. 
“It’s her all right,” one of the zants 
said. “This is a fine day for us, Bon. 
The reward will be, great for this 
one.” 

“It will take a great load off the 
minds of the leaders — getting her 
back. They will probably execute her 
immediately.” 

.“.And reward us gl•eatl)^ Careful — 
she’s full of. tricks.” ■ 

The first thing Mara asked herself, 
of course, was: Is it safe to think?' 
Could she bring her mind out from 
behind the protection of that silly 
historical background for a little 
while and use it for that for which it 
was intended? ' 

She looked off toward t'^t zor. roost, 
and saw only sawii^out in the early 
morning, for sport on the zors. No- 
j’orts were in evidence to pry into her 
brain with their powerful telepathic 
tentacles. 

Feeling temporarily safe from them,- 
she uncovered her mind. V/hat could 
have happened? The last thing she re^ 
membered was- breaking away, from a . 
squad of zants taking her out for ex- 
ecution. Escape inside the ray-cap was. 
impossible, so she’d used the mental, 
key. and had gone outside. 

• The zants were now hauling her 
across the pasture toward the big 
round roost. Others of their kind had 
stopped activities to watch. Even 
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though she -herself was a zant, Mara’s 
lip twisted in contempt. The fools! 
The weak, spineless, mindless fools! 

But Mara had no time to indulge 
in the luxury of a sneer. Furiously, 
her mind went back to her- personal 
problems. Desperately, she probed her 
memory, seeking to fill the gap. But 
there was nothing there; nothing but 
the certainty that there should be 
something. . . ' 

She had used the mental key — no; 
possibly she should go back further 
than that and try to establish a run- 
ning continuity that woulci- carry 
through.... 

.After the- white visitor— the native 
of this planet-^boarded the Narkus, 
information had leaked out concerning 
his talk with-the leaders, and the 
sistance had flared into the open. It 
had been put down brutally, of course, 
and the leaders had had their way — 
the way of involving the Argans in 
the coming war on this planet. 

THE E.ANDIN'G had been made be- 
fore the Resistance tried again to 
gain control; the results were bloody. 
Mara remembered hiding in the huge 
deserted buildings- in the city— hiding 
until one of the small party had 
dropped his mental block and the 
mind tracers had found them: 

Running — ducking here and there 
like hunted animals. Gian shot down — 
running — running; then, out through 
the ray-cap. 

It was no use. Mara hit the mem- 
ory block again. Something had hap- 
pened. She was sure of that. Some- 
thing had to have happened. Possibly 
she’d been captured and her- memory 
pattern . blocked out back to 'that 
point. 

• No— these strange pale people did 
not have .the science to accomplish 
such things. . 

. Mara and her captors had arrived 
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at the zor roost now. Many of. the 
zants had given .over their sport and 
were packed close a'round in stupid 
wonder. . . ■ 

. Mara’s captors ■ were being very 
self-impo^t^it. “Stand back there, 
please. Stand back now.” 

“We have captured a very impor- 
tant prisoner.” 

“The leaders will want us to bring 
her to them immediately.” 

..-“Stand back.” - - 

And, from the gathering, Mara could 
hear the low comments: 

“They will , be rewarded.” 
“...praised by the leaders.” 
“...given special dreams.” 

■ An"d Mara’s heart bled. for her peo- 
ple. . * '■ ‘ , 

But *she had little time to ponder, 
on the broad, ancient tragedy of the 
zants. - "Ret own worries were more 
pressing. While crossing the pasture, 
she had become aware of strange, 
urges', ■ new desires, arid they per- 
plexed her. 

Why, for instance— with death' fac- 
ing her' in the very near future — 
should .she '■feel the urge to know what 
made the ray-cap work — the- scientific 
facts behind the hypnotic, blaster and 
the various ray-guns? 

Far more important to -try and es- 
cape from the two zants who 'were 
leading her to her doom. One of them 
pushed her roughly into , an air sled. 
They got in on each side of her while 
the groups around them dispersed and 
went back to their sport. Already sev- 
eral zo/'r,%vith zants tight in the sad- 
dle behind the huge, jeathery. wings, 
were looping and darting above 'the 
pasture. ; . . 

One zor bulleted straight upward 
until its contact-sense told it the ray- 
cap was close."The zor reversed and 
went into a perpendicular dive, pulling 
out a scant fifteen feet from the 
ground, to angle horizontal with a 



fearful neck-snapping jerk. 

^^OW THE air sled lifted and start- 
ed. toward the cluster of tall 
buildings- to the . east. Mara -turned her 
eyes on the zanf at thexontrols. “You 
expect them to give you good dreams 
in return for my. capture?” • 

He nodded. “Good dreams.’* 

“But not. the best.” 

The other zant' leaned forward to 
get into the discussion. “Why not the 
best? You are a very important 
traitor.” ‘ : 

“Because they no longer have the 
best dreams— -or any others. The Re- 
sistance raided, the boxes one night 
during the last uprising. We hid the 
dream pellets in a -place of trees to 
the north. No one will ever be able 
to find them. .\nd if will take months 
to. make more.’* • . 

The zant at the pntrols frowned. 
He was of a delicate :violet hue and' 
was- handsome, as were all the male 
Argahs. That was the trouble; some- 
times you, couldn’t itW z. gdrt from'^a 
zant, because the former often adopt- 
ed the child-like, stupid attitude and 
bearing of the zaiits. These two were 
.not gorts however; of that'Mara. was 
sure. A gort would never indulge in 
childish pleasures, such as riding 
zors. 

“I am. one of your kind,” Mara 
said. “Why do you take me in to be 
killed?” ■ 

The zant at the controls .thought it 
over,' his lower lips protruding, as from 
intense .concentration. “'You caused 
.trouble,” he said' finally. . . 

“Yes — but -for the benefit of . all of 
us. The gorts — since -the two tribes 
■ joined forces long ago— rhave used the 
zants as slaves-^have exploited us.” 
“The are favored' by the 

gods,” the left zant cut in. “They 
built the steel world in which we 
crossed space. They allowed us to 
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come with them, lest the other tribes 
of Argan kill us all.” 

“They want us 'in order to dom- 
inate! They really hold us in the con- 
tempt we deserve.” Mara’s voice 
deepened in: bitterness as she allowed 
her mind to flare full force — entirely 
forgetful that it might be picked up 
by a mind tracer; “You’ve seen them 
cut us down in cold blood — you’ve 
seen how they crushed the last Re- 
sistance uprising.” 

“That’s because the zants taking 
part were bad,” the air sled driver 
-said in the chiding tones of a child. 
'‘The’ gort leaders know what is best. 
They allow us our zors — they give us 
dreams.” 

R^ARA GROUND her teeth in an 
^ ^ agony of frustration. Was it 
worth while trying to save a people 
too stupid to know they were being 
used? Was it merely a losing game, 
fighting eternally against a force too 
broad. and too intelligent to be beaten? 

• “They give you bats and dream pel- 
lets,” Mara said, her voice husky 
with contempt. “The playj^hings of 
children.” 

“But we like am and dreams. 
When one likes a thing — ” 

‘‘WAy do you like them?. Because 
the gor/i put mind-stunting chemicals 
in the dream pellets; You think they 
give them to you because you ask for 
them? That’s not true. The gorfs 
know you will ask, but if you didn’t 
they’d insist you take the pellets. 
Without them your minds would de- 
velop. That’s how the Resistance was 
born. A group of us got together and 
swore to stop taking the dreams. Our 
minds grew strong and we could think 
for ourselves and see the goris as they 
are, before they knew we weren’t tak- 
ing dreams. They tried to force us, 
but it was too late. We had built 
mental strength arid could overcome 
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the drugs.” 

The two zqnls listened stolidly. 
One of them said, “The goris read to 
us out of the book. They tell us of 
our great heritage, of our — ” 

“The book!” Mara' spat. “A pack 
of lies concocted by the gorts. You 
know what we of the Resistance think 
of the book? We use it for a mind 
shield!” 

“Then we didn’t come from Argan 
— in the beginning?” 

Mara, turned wearily to > the zanf 
seated on her left. As she did so, she 
noted he was paying little attention 
to the controls; that, or else he was 
slowing the sled down deliberately. A 
spark of hope glittered in her mind. 

“Certainly 'we' came from Argan,” 
she said. “But most of the rest is 
lies. The text is. colored so that even 
the truthful parts are twisted around.” 
The other zant hadn’t seemed to 
be listening. Now. he said, “Are you 
sure you stole all the dream pellets?” 
“Why do you ask?” 

He looked at the driver' of the 
sled. “It just came to me. We haven’t 
^ been given our ration of pellets. Wa 
should have gotten them yesterday. 
The goris were never behind in the 
distribution before.” 

“Listen,” Mara said, in sudden 
desperation. “Will you join the Re- 
sistance? Will you stop taking the pel- 
lets and become-strong of mind? Thea 
you’ll see what the gorts do to your 
people.. The knowledge comes with the 
new -strength. You’U realize they take 
your women and use them like ani- 
mals for their own unspeakable 
pleasures—that- your, men are killed 
and tortured daily in horrible labora- 
tories where they carry on , their brain 
experiments.’-’ 

There was no response. -“Don’t you 
want to grow up? Do you want to 
remain children until you die?” 

“Are- you telling the truth? Did ' 
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.you really steal all -the dream pellets?” 
Mara saw it was^no use. There was ‘ 
a moment of silence broken only by • 
the purr of the drive unit in the sled. 
Then she turned to smile at the 
driver. “Yes. Even the ones they give, 
out , for special merit; the ^ecstasy 
dreams they would give you for cap- 
turing me.” 

'^HIS WAS something beyond the, 
ordinary— beyond the routine. . 

Both, the zants- puckered .dieir brows 
as they -pondered it. 

Mara said, “So I. am in a better, 
position to reward you for letting me 
go than they' are for t^ing me in. I’ll 
give -you ' all the ecstasy pellets — all- 
of them.” ‘ J 

It was a terrible temptation for the 
type of minds, which rode with Mara. 
The zants’ eyes glowed. There' was- 
eagerness in the handsome, purple 
faces. — 

“It’would be wrong,”, said.one.' 
“Very wrong,” the other stated. 
“Ecstasy pellets. All we want.” ' 
“All we could ever -use.” - 
“You could hide them,” Mara sug- 
gested, “and have dreams for the rest 
of your lives.” 

“That would be' wonderful.” 

“Or give them to your friends and 
get much praise.” 

- “Where are the pellets?” 
c5 “In . the wooded land to the north. 
Point the sled 'forty-five degrees to 
your- left. -I will tell you when to 
change it.” 

“We -are not agreeing, of course,” 
the driver .said firmly.. 

“I understand.”' 

“No, not agreeing,” the .other as- 
sured her — and himself. 

“We will just look at .the pellets.” 
“Make sure -they , are there.” 

Mara prompted no more conversa- 
tion. The urge , to do inexplicable 
things was "again strong within her, 



filling her mind. One of the strongest 
urges was to locate the native who 
• had met with the leaders here. She 
was suddenly - thirsty for knowledge 
concerning him; .something more solid 
than the rumors she bad heard. 

Hearsay, in the Resistance had it 
that this planet, called Earth, was not 
the charted- destination of the Narkus 
at all; that the leaders.:-had -hove to 
from curiosity before going OH. While- 
inside' the ‘ atmosphere^ they’d made 
coritact— or ^had been contacted — ^by 
•this "mysterious -native— "\vho sought 
aid of the Argans in a strictly 
planetary war. • * 

It was through this native’s inslruc-^ 
lions that the landing had been made 
on the water near the city. Now the 
gort leaders were waiting, ready to' 
trade the lives ' of many zants for 
whatever advantages they could get. 
•Rumor had it also .that the natives 
sli.pped in and dOt of the city, at will. 
As a matter of fact, Mara "herself 
Had seen a pale stranger hurrying into 
tire . gort headquarters housed ' in a 
huge building called the Palmer 
House. ^ . 

Too, Mara. wanted to kno.w about 
the 'weapons of- the Argans; wanted 
to know technical details she had 
never cared about before. A deep- 
seated uneasiness laid ‘its grip on her 
mind. There was something wrong — 
something different — some change had 
come over , her — 

“Two .degrees to the left,” Mara 
said. Then, 'a few’ moments later, 
“Wing over to that_clump. of - trees. 
You’ll find a smill open'space. Lower 
into it.” 

The zant set the sled down care- 
fully. Then both of them jumped to 
the ground.- They made no effort to 
hide their eagerness. “We’ll just in- 
spect them — make sure,” one told the 
•other. 
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“That’s right. It wouldn’t be hon- 
est to take any of them.” 

A HALF-SMILE of pity pulled at 
Mara’s lips as .she walked '’swift- 
ly toward a thicket to the south of 
the platfornf. -The zants followed, 
trustingly. 

Mara dropped to her knees beside 
a thick bush and thrust her hand in 
toward its roots. 

“Ecstasy tablets — imagine that,”, 
one of the zanls-s^id. “I’ve only seen 
one in my whole lifetime.” 

From the corner of her eyes, Mara 
caught the other zaiit looking specu- 
latively around. She, knew that, al- 
ready he was searching for a secluded 
thicket in which to hide himself for 
the dream. 

^ Mara turned suddenly, coming to 
her feet in the same motion.^ In her 
hand was a sriiall gun. 

,The eyes of the zants widened. ‘\A 
para-tube.” 

“We — I don’t understand.” 

Mara pressed the switch. There was 
only a slight buzzing sound; no fire, 
no visible rays. But the two zants 
stiffened, then tipped over like a pair 
of beautiful purple statues. Swiftly, 
Mara bent down to examine them. 

. Their flesh was hard as rock. The gun 
had thrown an excellent charge. She’d 
gotten it fioni a cache placed there 
against such. an emergency as this, and' 
the Resistance had .been careful to 
steal only the best weapons. 

Mara regarded the zants with a 
queer mixture of affection and pity. 
“Sleep well, my babies,” she whis- 
pered, and thrust the small ray-tube 
into her bra — into the slight valley 
between her breasts. 

Scarcely had she drawn her hand 
away when a voice said, “That’s fine. 
Leave it there — and • don’t inove.” , 

MEjST sat in a small, lead- 
lined booth in the White House. 



One was the President himself, his 
face worn and haggard, his kindly 
eyes crow’s-footed deeply. The other 
man was Mark Clayton. 

Mark said, “We’ve kept a close 
check on Mm. There’s no doubt in 
my mind that we have the right man.” 
“I wasn’t thinking about that,” the 
President said. “It’s — well, the whole 
plan that worries me. I have a feeling 
it should have been handled different- 
ly. For instance, sending the girl in. 
I’m still not sure — ” 

Mark took the stem of his battered, 
pipe from between his teeth. The pipe 
was cold out of consideration for the 
narrow quarters. “As I saw it,” he 
said, “she was absolutely necessary — 
as a decoy. Something to occupy hi.s 
mind and to make him show his hand. 
He’ll have to .get in touch — warn them. 
That alone will verify what are now 
really nothing more than suspicions on 
our part.” 

“And if we’re wrong— what about- 
the girl? Then she’s been sacrificed.” 
“I can't agree. If that comes about, 
it’s still an honor so far as she’s con- 
cerned. .^ job for her country. And if 
this angle hadn’t entered into it, the 
basic job is still there to be done. We 
need information—^technical data. We 
need it badly.” 

. The President sighed. “You’re right, 
of course. Guess I’m just a small-town 
politician.- Can’t get out of. the habit 
of thinking in terms of the individual.” 

. “I- understand. But I keep remem- 
bering this. is war. One of our cities is 
in the hands of alien invaders. Such a 
situation cannot be tolerated.” 

“You still have the male in a safe 
hiding place?” . 

“Yes — another case in point.' It cost 
us eight American lives to get him.” 
“'Who will handle — ” 

“A very competent man,” Mark cut 
in. “We have a lot of competent men. 
There won’t be any leaks and it won’f 
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be a complete conditioning job.” 

‘•Then you’ll be gone for a while.” 

• Mark smiled. “As short a while as 
possible.” 

“Goodbye. Take care of yourself.” 

- “Thank you, sir. I will. Goodbye.”- 



M-^ 



fARA’S first; thought was that she 
had nothing to lose. Therefore 
she might as well take a chance- and 
ignore the command. But then she 
turned her head and saw the gorts - — 

, two men and a girl— with their heat 
gutis trained. dead center. 

Mara revised her -thinking. She did 
have something to lose. The time be- 
tween this moment and the hour she 
would be executed if she allowed her- 
self to be taken. 

By facing three heat guns with a 
para-tube, .she would most certainly 
commit swift suicide. She turned slow- 
ly and the girl -stepped forward. She 
-j erke d the tube roughly .frorii Mara’s- 
bra, bruising the green skin. Mara 
steeled herself and. did not wince. 

There'was no 'physical difference 
between the two .go^t males and the 
paralyzed zants. The difference was 
spiritual^the radiation from within. 
The jorij^were sharp of eye— quick 
_of movement. And -there was a grim- 
ness in 'their makeup which was the 
complete opposite of the open, child^ 
like attitude of the zants. 

Nor were they interested in dreams, 
although their first question concerned 
the pellets. One 'of the men came for- 
ward and took. Mara roughly by the 
wrist. “It might go a little easier with 
you if you tell' us where the pellets' 
are. Where did your mob of' traitors 
hide tliem?” 

Mara smiled coldly.. “So- you’re real- 
ly worried. It was your total supply. 
j\nd a pretty smart job on our part, 
wasn’t it?” 

.“Smart? Stupid audacity, I’d say. 
-And. we’ll find the pellets too.. It’s just 



a matter -of time. I was j.ust trying to 
show you an opening for possible 
leniency.” - 

“Don’t exert yourself.” 

The gort girl was regarding the 
stiffened zants with a loo^ of disgust. 
She transferred the look to Mara. 
“Brutalizing your own kind, eh? It’s 
about what^we’d expect from a traitor. 
This proves the. ideals you spout about 
are pure hypocrisy.^.You’re interested 
in .yOur own hides first, last and al- 
ways.” 

“Are we going to -stand here all 
day?”’ 

One of the men motioned to the 
other. “Get the sled. We’ll wait.” 

' “Let’s use this one,” the g^rl said. 
“We can send somebody back for 
these two. They’ll' be stiff, for hours.” 

.'^HEY HERDED Mara into the air- 
. sled, one of the men- taking the 
-controls while -the o,ther "nian'a:rid tlie 
girl kept their heat guns trained ex- 
•pertly. And again came Mara’s thirst 
for technical knowledge. She stared at 
the. heat gun in the purple man’s hand. 
What made it work? From whence 
came the crackling power that burned 
through steel? Somewhere in -the 
building of the leaders the information, 
could be found. They’d certainly^ pos- 
sess records.. Mara wondered about 
the possibility of getting her hands bn 
•them. 

Then she laughed inwardly. How 
foolish.! She wasn’t going to get her 
, hands on anything. Before too long 
she would be a pinch of blackened 
dust freyn facing those same guns. 

.Ahead, the tall buildings of -the. 
central area by the lake sprang closer 
as the air-sled shot forward like a 
small rocket. .As they rode, Mara felt 
tile almos^ imperceptible tickling' with- 
in her head, which indicated the cross- 
ing of a brain tracer path. Instantly, 
■ she cleared her mind and threw up a 
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screen — just in time. 

A minute passed, then the tracer 
came -nosing back — seeking her out — 
seeking to check the suspicions 
aroused during the brief contact. It 
tingled for a full minute against her 
barrier, then went on its. way. 

Now the area of closely packed 
buildings was below. The air-sled set- 
tled onto' a broad roof. Guards were 
there to anchor it, and Mara was led 
down a stairway and into an elevator. 

One of the male gorts had remained 
above, leaving her in charge of the 
girl and. the other man. Five minutes 
later, they faced, a handsome, purple 
man over a huge desk. Mara cringed 
inwardly in spite of herself, for this 
was Morn — one of the most dreaded 
of. the leaders — Morn, in charge of 
military operations and the putting 
down of rebellions. 

Tales were told of him — ^his sav- 
agery with both men and women; sav- 
ageries in both business and pleasure. 
Mara could well cringe. 

Morn looked her over with an al- 
most impersonal contempt. He allowed 
his eyes to rest .upon her loins and 
then her breasts with what was obvi- 
'ously studied insult. He was silent for 
some time, dominating the room with • 
his silence. If the captors of Mara 
expected praisej they were doomed to 
disappointment. 

"Y^ITHOUT glancing . their way, 
Morn finally snapped, “Throw 
her into the jail downstairs with the 
rest of her kind. When we get a little 
time we’ll have a grand killing. I’d 
like a- few more^ gathered in*' first, 
though.” . , 

Mara had been waiting for queries 
relative to the location of the dreahr 
pellets.' Either Morn had already 
found them — through mental weakness 
on the part of a captured Resistance 
member — or . else .his silence regarding...- 



them was a tribute to Mara,. Possibly 
he knew it was a waste of time trying 
to break this girl down. 

Mara was taken from the office and 
back to the elevator. Her captors 
opened- the door just in time to block- 
the entrance'of a native — a sinall, wor- 
ried-looking little man with pouting 
lips and an almost feminine cast to 
his eyes. 

Entirely preoccupied with his o'wn 
\ thoughts, the native brushed past the 
trio. But a peculiar thrill ran through 
Mara. Her interest in the native 
flared even above thoughts of her 
coming death. 

Then he was gone,- the’ door was 
closed, and Mara was being led to- 
ward the elevator. 

Her second thrill came in a long, 

low passageway— -underground— which 

seemed to lead into another of the 
■tightly packed buildings.- There,, the 
trio came upon four zants — two males 
and two' females — busy scrubbing the 
stone floor. 

But only apparently busy. Mara 
knew immediately the business of 
cleaning was only an act. She knew 
also that Gian had not been killed — 
or even captured. Because Gian was 
one of the four — the one kneeling near 
a -pail over which was laid a scrub- 
- bing cloth. 

The rescue was achieved with cold 
mathematical precision. At just the 
right instant, Gian reached under the 
cloth, into the bucket, and came forth 
, .with a heat gun. As though - having 
been carefully rehearsed, the remain- 
ing three lunged forward, hitting the 
two- guards low and. knocking them to 
the floor. 

Mara, her help not needed, plunged . 
on past Glari, out of the heat gun’s 
range. The three rescuers, after knock- 
ing down the guards, reversed- direc- 
tions with agile speedy to roll, sprint, 

. and crawl out of range also*. 
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Then they turned -to watch Gian 
do his deadly work. While the guards 
clawed desperately for their weapons, 
Gian's gun spurted., a thin stream of 
white-hot flame. The • bodies of the 
captors -shriveled unde.r the, intense 
heat. . - 

But they made no outcry — because 
Gian’s heat gun stream cut first at 
their throats, severing their heads— 
sending their heads rolling on the hard 

• floor. 

OWIFTLY, silently, Gian continued 
• his' tecrible work, spraying the 
-heat .stream, reducing the captors’ 
bodies, to-smaller and smaller piles of- 
residue until nothing was left but some' 
charred bone. 

Now ' Gian 'snapped off the gun, and' 
the bone- residue was quickly swept 
up by the other three Resistance mem- 
bers and deposited in paill -And so 
carefully had Glah used the heat gun 
—that not a- mark- showed-' oh the stone 
floor. • - 

The, grim, savage annihilation now 

• finished, tlie party took'upt their buck- 
ets and moved off down the corridoj, 
their skill and forethought demon- 
strated in the fact that a bucket had 
been provided also .for Mara. 

They did-not move swiftly;, rather, 
their progress was’ remarkably slow; ' 
their, eyes dull and lifeless; their man- 
ner almost. that of children. • ■ ” . 

Down, down they . went,, ever deeper 
into the basem.ents and .subbasements 
of the huge buHding. Nothing was 
said — no words passed — as each mem- 
ber. of the group played a pact. 

In a lower passage they encountered 
three gort guards, all male, each car- 
rying a brace of heat guns and each 
wearing a- deep scowl. 

The zdnts shuffled to a halt, 'stepped 
aside, and stared, dully at the gorts. 
Mara’s acting was as clever and con- 
vincing as- that of the others. But in 



her heart was a greater tension— a 
tension coming from long hours of fear 
and a sense of anticlimax. She hoped 
the gorts would continue on their way. 
She was disappointed. . ' 

The lead guard hesitated, then came 
to a halt. “Where are you going?” 

A long moment of silencey after 
which Gian mumbled, “To- empty the 
pails. The water gets dirty. We must 
have fresh water.” 

- 'The gort grunted contemptuously, 
then shrugged. As the .trio moved on, 
Gian broke the silence again. 

“Good dreams.” 

The gorts did not deign to acknowl- 
edge the greeting^ nor even to look 
back. When they were out of sight, 
Gian indulged, iii the luxury of a grin. 
‘-It’s -not far now,-” he whispered, and 
the shuffling forward was continued. 

They came to what appeared to be 
a grating, over a sewer drain. “Here,” 
Gian said, with urgency. . 

' The Uvo males lifted the grate. Then 
the members of the rescue party low- 
ered themselves swiftly down through 
the small opening. Mara followed 
_Glan, to find utter -darkness, terrible- 
odors, and a distasteful softness under', 
foot. 

^ “It will smell better before long,” 
Gian said. He took Mara’s hand and 
led her through' the darkness to a 
place where lines of .light showed in 
the wall. Gian tapped on wood and a 
crude panel opened into a large 
cement room. 

Gian turned and smiled at Mara. 
..“Welcome,”; he said. “Our hew head- 
quarters. -The natives 'had a" railroad 
under 5 their city once. It' went' into 
disuse and was apparently forgotten. 
The gorts don’t, know it’s here.” 

Gian’s manner changed 'now. Gone. 

. was the. impersonal ruthlessness. While 
the* other Resistance . members went 
swiftly away. to find business else- 
where, Gian put his arms around Mara 
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and laid, his head on her shoulder. 
Then he raised his head and Mara did 
•the same thing, laying her head eager- 
ly against Gian’s neck. 

*‘I missed you,” she murmured. ‘-I 
thought you were dead.” 

Before Gian could reply, Mara did 
a ■ strange, unexplainable thing. She 
drew Gian’s head down and placed 
her lips against his. She saw his eyes 
widen in blank surprise while — far 
above, and unheard by either of them 
— the clock in the Wrigley Tower 
boomed ten times. 



T^ARY STIFFENED- as she real- 
^ ized she was in the arms of a 
strange, purple man; that her lips were 
against his lips. She was disturbed by 
the feeling that she was in those arms 
from choice. She was on the verge of 
jerking away when memory canie to 
her- rescue. 

Somewhere out beyond the deadly 
perimeter of the space-invader’s in- 
visible shield', a mind 'scanner had 
been turned on — a scanner tuned to 
her individual brain wave. 

Smothering her surprise by gargan- 
tuan effort, she smiled -at the violet 
man and began drawing back very 
slowly. He made no effort to hold 
her. His face reflected surprise, be- 
wilderment. 

■ “Why did you do that?” 

“Do what?” 



“Place your lips against iny lips. 
What does it mean?” 

• An unconscious blush warmed 
Mary’s face, hidden fortunately by the 
apple-green complexion. Swiftly she. 
realized there must have been a mo- 
ment of merging between the two per- 
sonalities as the scanner brought her 
own to the fore. A merging in which 
the inclination of one governed the 
instinctive-physical actions of the oth- 



“I kissed you,” she told him, smil- 



ing archly. 

“Kiss? What is kiss? What does it 
signify?”, 

“I — I saw the natives do it while I 
was away.” 

^ANLY HALF of Mary’s mind was 
centered on the conversation. The 
other half was busy realizing the scan- 
ner had begun its work. She wondered 
if It was getting any information of 
value. Where had she been? What had" 
she done? Who was this purple man 
whom she had just kissed? 

Of course the scanner was taking 
all this information out of her subcon- 
scious,- but that did her little good per- 
sonally. She sensed, however, that this 
must be a first meeting between Mara 
and someone she loved. It had all the 
urgency of a first meeting. Had any 
confidences been exchanged? Had any 
information been given back and 
forth? 

, She hoped not, and she knew def- 
initely that none must be exchanged 
until the scanning hour had passed. 
The face of the violet man 'had cleared 
somewhat of surprise. Rather, the sur- 
prise had been pushed into the back- 
ground . by more . pressing emotion.?. 
“Tell me,” he said eagerly. “Where 
did you go? What happened?” 

In Mary’s mind was the desperation 
of not having the least idea. She con- 
trived a smile and passed a hand light- 
ly over his face. The face was feather- 
smooth. “No — you tell me first.” 

“Very well. When we got trapped 
ou^ there in the woods-?-” 

The trap Mary was thinking of was 
the one she’d fallen into herself— right 
here in this strange room. Any infor- 
mation he gave her would be lost 
from the standpoint of personal value. 
He must be side-tracked .for an hour. 

Mary knew of but one possible way- 
to do this. She would .steel herself to 
it, she thought — wondering vaguely at 
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the same time just -how much steeling 
would be necessary; and how much 
skill would be needed to %vard off the 
ultimate. She took a deep breath and 
smiled, cutting the purple man off by' 
laying a finger over his lips. 

“Can’t it .waif, darling? it’s been 
such a long time?” ' 

He frowned. That’s a. 

new term. It wasn’t in the hypno-in- 
diction they, gave us on the language.” 
“I heard that from the' natives, too. 
It’s a dove term. It is used by those 
dedr to each other. Did you like the 
kiss?” • 

- “The kiss?” 

' “The meeting of the lips. When I 
saw it, it looked ... interesting.” 

She drew his head close and repeat- 
ed the kiss, hoping it would sen-e to 
kSep' this peculiar man’s- mind '.di- 
verted. If she had any doubts, they 
must have come from underestimat^ing 
~fier'ov^n ability in that direction. The 
man caught on quickly. 

Mary felt a , moment of panic.' She 
could divert this fervent character 
with a. new trick — maybe a couple of 
tricks, characteri.stic of the races on 
an individual planet. But the ultimate 
end was no doubt the same on all 
planets. .And maybe he knew a few 
tricks of his own. 

'Mary smiled and put her arms 
around the violet man’s neck and 
kissed him again. He was getting the 
knack of it; getting the knack too 
quickly to suit Mary. 

I wonder wfio he is? she-- thought. 

lyf.ARK CLAYTON stood under the 
^ ^ dim light of a sickle-moon and 
inspected his squad. There were four 
of them. They were — as was Mark 
himself — almost without clothing and 
expertly stained in a beautiful shade 
of violet. 

, And there was some of the. griping 



to which all men of military bent are 
entitled. “If- we had to be invaded, 
why didn’t tke'Eskimos. do it. I feel 
like a jay bird.” - : . 

“Quit moaning. You’ll probably be 
dead , in a week.!’ 

“Maybe so — but I’ll bet I’m ivann 
then.” - ' 

“Quiet,” Mark said’. “Final brief- 
ing.” ■ 

The men came closer. Mark said, 
‘The. initial scanning of the agent al- 
ready. -inside reveals . she saw our boy 
entering an office in the' Palmer 
House. It didn’t reveal much else ex- 
cept that she’s located in the basement 
of that building — the- agent, that -is. 

“As you know,, our technicians have 
fourid some tunnels in their lethal cur- 
tain. The openings, aren’t large enough, 
for. invasion purposes and seem to be 
caused by certain rock formations. In 
spots where;. the .surface is- rocky, the 
curtain, doesn’t quite touch the ground. 
Our experts are studying this further, 
but'thaPs not oiir affair. While they’re 
studying, we wriggle in under the cur- 
tain and try for several objectiv'es, 
One-T-we’d like to kidnap oiir boy and 
get hirh out of there so we could score 
a big win in the way of world_opinion. 
Second — I’ve got a relay on the .scan- 
ner. It will be lifted on .signal so we: 
. can find our agent and be on tap to 
take advantage of any information .she 
uncovers with the aid of. the underly- 
ing personality.” 

Mark stopped speaking. There was 
a pause before one of the men growled. 

, “Mother naked, and not even a table 
fork to fight' with.” 

“We have to go unarmed. There’s 
no place on your, person to hide a 
weapon. This is a battle of skill and 
brains — not weapons. We wouldn’t 
have a chance with ours against theirs, 
anyhow.” ' . 

Mark paused. “Any questions?” 
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'^HERE were none. The nien moved 
in single file toward a rocky knoll 
out across the fiat land. They reached 
the knoll and found a single techni- 
cian' squatting there awaiting them. 
Ill the dim light a chalk-niarked path 
could be seen winding over the rock 
pile, following the line of a depression 
caused by- some underground fault. 

• ‘‘That’s it,” the technician said. 
“You crawl along that line and you’d 
better scratch the’ hell out.^f your 
bellies rather than raise your fannies 
an inch more than necessary.'” 

“Ouch,” one of the men muttered 
in anticipation.. . 

The technician seemed fascinated. 
“Lord — but you’re a gaudy lot. Hope 
the rains don’t come and wash your 
purple lipstick off.” 

“It’s on for good,” one of the men 
countered. “We caught one of them 
walking rainbows and copied the color 
of his underwear: It won’t come off.” 

“You guys are . going to freeze 
your—” 

Mark had been studying- the. con- 
tour of the hill; “All right men,” he 
cut in. “Let’s hit it. I’ll go first.” 

“Happy landings,” the techinician 
said lightly. But there was a tightness 
to his lips — a tension in his muscles 
giving the He to his outward casual- 
ness. 

Mark weht-down on the cold rock 
and started, wriggling forward. The 
rock scratched cruelly, but this an- 
noyance was shouldered out by the 
knowledge that death lay a scant inch 
above the highest point of his anatomy. 

He did not look back,, but he knew 
the men had fallen in behind' him — 
four segments- of a human snake. 
Slowly he wriggled forward. The air 
was' cool, but sweat beads' appeared 
on his forehead. 

It seemed hours later that he cleared 
the rock knoll but he kept on going,, 
belly down, across the open pasture- 
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land beyond. One hundred yards in, 
he decided he must fake a chance. 
That or crawl on his belly dear 
through the suburbs and into . the- 
Loop. Slowly he came to his feet. 

Turning, he looked back to see the 
three prone figures close behind him. 
“It seems to be all right,” he said. 

But his mind and eyes were upon 
a single still form lying in the path- 
way on the knoll, rearward. The other 
three men came to their feet and 
looked backward also. There was a 
period of dead silence; silence one of 
the men finally broke with the grim 
remark: “Joe must have , stuck his 
fanny up.” 

• By common consent, they turned 
away. Nothing could be done for Joe. 
It would be suicide to approach and 
touch the still form. 

“What’s on the agenda now, Chief.^” 
one of the men asked, turning away. 

“We look around for a bat roost. 
There’s one about a mile south of 
here.” 

“What for?” There was bewilder- 
ment in the voice. 

“To get a ride to the Loop: On the 
basis of the memory pattern we picked 
up on the scanner, w,e four are going 
to be That’s new information.' 

It seems the subject we captured .had 
a pretty strong mental block. All we 
got back in' Washington was a history 
of their trip across space ftiat we fchow- 
now was mostly fiction.” 

. ‘%ants. That’s a hell of a name. 
It rhymes with- ants in pants.” 

' “There seem- to be two cliques in 
this setup.- The ups and the downs: 
The zants are the downs Sind the gorfs 
are in the saddle.” 

'f ‘Speaking of saddles— they got any 
on those damn 'bats?^’ • 

“You- shouldn’t have too' much 
trouble. The main -thing, to remember 
is . to: look stupid-^feel stupid— b« .v 
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stupid. That makes you a zmt. If we ' 
run into trouble, just let' your mouth 
hang open while I do the talking. Let’s , 
go.” 

“Just the opposite of the .razor ad,” 
somebody said, and the party started 
off across .the rolling land: 

TTHE TIMING .had been arranged 
so that the sportsmen might .pos- 
sibly have not yet arrived. There had 
been nothing .in the scannings to in- 
dicate this- one way or the .other, but 
it seemed logical. 

They arrived ;at the huge round 
roost, :and Mask allowed 'himself a .mo- 
ment to wonder at the ingenuity nec- 
essary in .the swift .assembly of ;the 
-globes. Then he ;gave ofi wondering 
as a zant lying alseep iby .the entrance 
to the 'roost came erect, rubbing .his 
eyes. . / ‘ • 

Mark was tensely alert. There could 
be -trouble here— and danger; possible 
detection . even before the .foray had 
gotten a good start. Nothing in the 
scannings had indicated whether or 
not the zorz were individually pos- 
sessed or were common property;' 
whetlier permits . ,were needed, or 
whether there were set hours for the 
'sport. 

Observation had. indicated some rid- 
. ing was . done at night. Mark moved 
on that .assumption. 

• The sleepy zant said, ‘.'You’ve' come 
. for a ride?” , ^ • 

“We got -restless-^couldn’t -sleep. 
We made up -a party.” Mark stood 
poised on his toes .awaiting n^ative 
reaction. 'There was none. The zant 
yawned-iagain. “I’ll wait lor the yellow 
sun to come up,” ;he said. Then he 
lay .back down .and went to ..sleep. 

Mark motioned and "the party 
pushed on into the roost. Dim light 
bulbs on the walls gave .sufficient il- 
lumination to show rows of .great ugly 



.birds, remindful of vultures gone .wild 
in grow;th, sleeping on bars bisecting 
the .globe. 

“No saddles,” one of -.the men whis- 
'pered, “but there are a lot of bridles 
on these pegs.” - 

“I wonder ' h.pw you get them to 
come?” 

“Maybe you .pull the rope on their 
leg. See? -They’ve all got-a'rppe hang- 
ing down. We can reach the bottom 
ones.” . 

• One of the party was doubtful— 
highly so. "Why wouldn’t it be smart- 
er to' Just walk into .town?'” 

Mark replied. “Because--, we riiight 
run into trouble. We don’t know the 
setup, well enough. But we do -know 
they ride these things all over and 
don’t seem to be challenged.” 

Mark went .forward, grasped one >6f 
the .hanging ropes -and tugged ;at it. 
The bird took, an .ugly head .from be- 
neath^ its„-wing, looked down, croaked 
an obscenity. “Come on, boy — come 
on,’’ Mark crooned. ' ' 

TT ALMOST appeared a.s. though the 
. . bird shrugged in resignation. It 
didn’t, of course. It merely hppped 
from its perch .and .stood waiting witli 
complete docility while it croaked 
s-wear-words in zor language. ■ '~ 
“Hand me a bridle,'”' Mark said, 

The bridle was pushed forth and 
Mark -held it up. The bird opened it.s. 
beak; but whether to yawn or receive 
the bit"" wasn’t entirely clear. Mark 
slipped .in the'bit and the zor lowered 
its . head exactly likg a well-trained 
horse. .^ • 

“I should have .known they’d be 
well-.trained,” Mark muttered. “These 
zdnts wouldn’t be able to handle them 
otherwise.” 

■Having set the pattern, Mark sur- 
veyed — five minutes later — his squad 
lined up in- the pasture, each some- 
what fearfully astride a -bird, hard 
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behind its wing roots. He climbed onto 
his own ' bird ^and raised his hand. 
“Follow me,” he called, and dug in his 
heels. ' 

The zor gave forth an indignant 
cuss-word and flailed the air with 
wings that, lifted it into a smooth up- 
ward glide. One after another, the' rest 
followed. 

Over the tree tops, Mark experi- 
mented with the bridle, hauling back 
on the bit.' Immediately,- the zor lev-, 
elled-off and skimmed swiftly east- 
ward. Mark - risked turning to look- 
backward. Everything seemed to be 
going smoothly. Swinging his eyes for- 
ward, he picked out familiar land- 
marks in the semidarkness below and 
strove to pierce the gloom for a first 
sight of the -tall Loop buildings. 

, Then an odd interior tickling pene- 
trated his -consciousness; a tickling- 
seemingly inside his skull. It resem- 
bled nothing he had ever before ex- 
perienced, .but his instincts sounded a 
warning; his intincts didn't like it. 

That in itself was enough to gener- 
ate an additional alertness. Therefore 
he was waiting, tense and expectant, 
when the hum of an approaching drive 
unit cut through the sky. There was 
a hostile tinge to the sound. 

. Then, the clumsy-looking flying 
platform, was upon them. A harsh 
voice barked: “Set your birds- on the- 
platform. You have ten seconds. Do 
as -we say or weTl burn the lot of 
you.” 

■\4ARA LOOKED into -Gian’s ej'es 
^ -and experienced a feeling of hav- 
ing had a niental -lapse. It was peculi- 
ar. Had some unknown experience out- 
side the ray-cap affected; her mind? - 

Gian leaned forward. and placed his 
lips on hers. Mara jerked back, 
startled. “What — what are you do- 
ing?” 

He gazed at her, .slack-jawed.;’' What 



do you mean — what am I doing? You 
-showed me how.” 

Something told Mara not to press 
the point. Deeply troubled, she said, 
“We’ve been wasting time. Tell me 
what has been happening since I saw 
you last.” ^ . 

Gian released her -and backed away, 
shrugging. “Very well. .As I was say- 
ing, when we were trapped in the 
\yoods and you broke through the 
wave-cap, -I fell over a rock and . was 
. sprawled out helpless.” 

“I thought they’d killed you.” 
“Falling probably saved my life. 
They captured me and began asking 
questions about the dream pellets. 
.About fifteen minutes later, one of 
our roving squads came, to niy rescue. 
We -gave you up for lost until today 
when the word came down you’d been 
seen “going into the . military leader’s 
office. Then we laid our plans quick- 
ly;” 

Gian stopped speaking and stared at 
Mara curiously. “You’ve changed 
somehow. I can’t quite put my finger 
on it, but you are. . .different. What 
happened during the segment you were 
away?” . ' 

. It was Mara’s turn to be startled. 
“The segment?” 

.' “More- than that— closer to one and 
a micro. What happened?” 

“I — I can’t remember. There is a 
complete gap between the moment I 
looked back and saw you lying on the 
ground, and the time I was seized by. 
the zor roost. -I don’t know what hap- 
pened:’’ 

Gian scowled. “I’d say they’d done 
something to you — something to your 
mind. But you’re no different, really. 
And besides, they haven’t the skill.” 
“Tell me what happened here?” 
“They’ve been trying, desperately to 
get the dream pellets- back. They’re ' 
afraid of trouble before new ones can 
be brewed. Already we’ve lost seven 
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members to the heat guns.” 

Mara leaned forward and laid a ' 
hand on Gian’s arm. “That native — 
have you found out anything about 
him?”-’ 

“Nothing more than we knew; that 
he comes in and goes out under guard' 
to have talks with the leaders. We 
think he’s trying to get technicians 
to go to some fa'r section of this world 
and train the natives in making our 
weapons. Our leaders are holding back 
for several reasons. They don’t think 
it wise to give out the secrets, and 
they are wondering — if the natives are 
so stupid — why they can’t' take -over 
the world themselves.” 

“The fools, there aren’t enough' 
'Argans to do that regardless of. our 
weapons. We’ve hardly enough to hold 
this miserable little bit of land.” 

“The native has them about con- 
vinced of that. He tells them, accord- 
ing to our secret scanners,- that^.there 
are over a billion people on this plan- ' 
et.”' 

INARA’S INTENSITY increased. 

“Gian — isn’t it^time to strike^ 
make a stand? Let’s, gather all our 
forces and -t-ry . to , take the Palmer 
' House.. We’d catch them..by surprise 
because Ave’ve never made a' real 
attack. Thy expect us to keep - on 
sniping.”- • 

Gian smiled again. .“We’ve needed 
your enthusiasm, Mara. We’ve missed 
.'it a great deal.” 

. Mara paused. Again those unreason- 
ing urges. Was' it sharpened instinct 
speaking deep within her? Or some- 
thing else; She said, “Gian,, we must 
gather up all our hidden weapons and 
. put them in one place. We must do 
it immediately. They’re of no value 
spread all ove^ the country.” 

“Where' will we put them?” 

“With the dream pellets. T\\e-gorts 
■ haven’t found the pellets, so that must 



be a pretty good place.”. 

The violet-colored m'an got up and 
began pacing the floor. Suddenly he 
stopped and faced her. “Oh, what’s 
the use,- Mara. You’re the only really 
strong' one in the Resistance. The rest 
of us are permanently stunted by the • 
dream pellets; secretly we long for 
them, and I know rnany would go 
back with the slightest excuse. Let’s 
•give it up. We weren't meant to over-'.' 
come the gorts.^', 

Mara sprang to her feet, -eyes blaz- • 
;ing. “We won’t give up; In fact, we’re 
closer than ever. I have a feeling 
something will happen,- Gian. We 
mustnT quit how. We can .beat them 
and take the Nar.kus. Find an unin- 
habited! world, as. we were meant to 
do.”' 

“We couldn’t run the Markus if we 
had.it.” . • 

“No — ^but we' can make \\it .gorts 
run it forhis.” . ‘ . 

Gian threw up his hands in despair. 
“Why, even . now I think there Is ‘ 
treachery in our own ranks. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if our own side turned us 
in.” 

There was irony in the fact that 
the secret knock sounded that very 
moment- on the panel. The door 
opened automatically from release by 
an attacked mechanism. Four meni- 
bers of the. Resistance ente'red the 
- room, followed swiftly -by three gort 
guards. “There they are,”- one of ’the 
'zants said. “And remember— the four . 
of us get complete pardons for turn- 
ing them- in.” 

GQKTS on the flying platform 
would have .been amaze^to know- 
in a'dvance how small a cHance they 
had. Their disadvantage, came from 
over^confidence; from disbelieving the 
scanner. 

They' watched the four riders swing 
their zors in toward' the platform. The 
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clumsiness of the riders should have 
been a ' warning, but the gprts saw 
only what were obviously four zants 
out for a-night ride. Their plan was 
to frighten them, as. befit men of au- 
thority; and let them go.- 

Mark and his men dismounted, act- 
ing,, oiit the role of stupidity tOv per- 
fection. This until they were within 
arm’s reach of the gorts. And it was 
then that the intruders learned what 
a small chance they had. 

The struggle was short and furious, 
but the fury was mainly on , the side 
of Mark and his men. In a matter of 
seconds, one of the gorts had a broken 
leg and a ruptured pelvis. Another 
was unconscious from a split skull. A 
third screamed at the pain , of an arm 
broken at the socket, and the fourth 
stood uninjured, in kunned surprise 
staring at his own gun in the hands 
of Mark. 

“Don’t hurt this .one,” Mark said. 
“I want to ask him some questions.” 
“What if he doesn’t speak English,” 
one of the men wanted to know. 

The gort was no coward, basically. 
Mark saw the purple eyes, light up 
in the rays from the pilot board on 
the . platform. ' ’ 

“I want to know'where your arse- , 
nal is,” Mark said. 

' The gort stared in simulated won- 
der; then pointed to his own lips. 

“Don’t give us. that,” Mark said. 
“You were all hyno-conditioned to our 
language. Talk.” s 

One of 'Mark’s men stepped, for- 
ward. “I’ll make him talk.” 

Mark stepped back. The man 
moved in swiftly. His hands made 
swift motions, almost too fast to fol- 
low. The gort doubled over, emitting 
a choked scream. J‘He asked 'you a 
question,” the man said. 

“We have no central, arsenal except 
on the Nar kits. And that’s really not 
an arsenal.' It’s a manufacturing 



plant.” " 

“Does the ray-cap emanate from a 
central point?” 

“No,” the gort moaned, holding 
his stomach. “It comes from twenty- 
five hidden 'outlets around the circle.' 
You’d never find them. Besides — who 
are you? From the Resistance?” ' 

.V. 

MAN who had opened the 
' gort's mouth grinned wickedly. 
“You’ve no idea how. big a resistance, 
bub.” He turned to Mark. “What 
now, Chief?” - • . 

. Mark didn’t answer for a full twen- 
ty seconds.- He stood staring at the 
sky-line . over the Loop. Then he 
.snapped his fingers; -T think I’ve got 
it- The big ansj^erl” 

“Shall we dump these rats over- 
board?” 

“No. We need this platform and 
one zor — no, wait a minute.” Mark 
stepped to the control panel- and 
studied it swiftly. ‘We won’t need a 
zor. This thing has radar. Hook the 
four birds together by their reins 
and put a gort on each one — ” 

“A gort?'Yo\i inean that’s the name 
of these purple characters?” 

. “Yes.’ You — ” Mark pointed’ to the 
able-bodied leader; “Get on the front 
.bird. We’ll strap the others into place 
with the hand straps and then you’re 
on your own.” 

Several minutes ~ later, the zors 
spread their wings and slipped off 
into space like an aerial pack train. 
As soon as' they had cleared the plat- 
form, Mark returned to the control 
board. “This doesn’t look too com- 
plicated,” he said. 

He moved one of the control rods. 
The platform swung too far around, 
lie made an adjustment and the plat- 
form purred toward the Loop sky- 
line — dark against the false dawn. 

One of the men opened his niouth 
to speak. Mark gestured. “Quiet — ■ 
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there’s something coming in.” 

They knew Mark, was now listening 
to the tiny receiver built into a silver- 
lined pocket near the base of his 
skull. They were silent for several 
minutes while Mark listened and the 
platform slid toward the Loop. • 

“The scanning has been completely 
analyzed,” Mark said finally. “Things 
begin to look up— maybe. We’ve got 
to locate some people, but first we 
follow through on the brainstorm I 
just got.” , ' . 

Mark found the platform controls 
relatively simple. He angled up and 
went over the Loop at a high altitude, 
while he and his men shivered in the 
cold night air. Then he angled down 
sharply. 

He had been surprised at the, lack 
of alertness from below; surprised 
that he was allowed to come down to 
• the surface of the lake without being 
—challenged. The platform touched the 
surface and Mark ' braked the unit 
almost to a halt, allowing it to inch 
slowly forward toward open water. 
When the radar clicked, he allowed it 
to move another ten. feet, then stopped 
it completely. 

'.“Hold on the alert ’til I get back,” 
he said. “I want to check something. 
I won’t be gone more than five min- 
utes.” With that ..he dived overboard. 
He swam sorne few feet further to- 
ward open water, then went. under in 
a flurry of purple legs. 

AS THE WATERS of Lake Michi- 
gan closed over his head, he felt 
the peace of utter isolation. But he 
had not come here for peace. He swam 
-lakeward with long, even, underwater 
strokes until he judged he could safely 
. go no further; Then he reversed and 
went back as he had come. 

The going got tough toward- the 
end. His heart pounding in his ears 
sounded like a series of explosions. 
Finally he could stand it no longer 



and shot to the surface. The fact that 
he was still alive to take in a gulp of 
blessed air told him he had come up 
inside the ray-cap. And he'd learned 
what he’d wanted to learn. 

Also, he now learned something 
else; The explosions in his ears had 
not been his pounding heart. A spot- 
light from above was centered on' the 
platform— rather, bn the place the 
platform had been. Nqw there was 
nothing there but a spot of boiling, 
steaming water. And the heat was 
fast spreading in all directions; so 
swiftly that Mark, well outside the 
circle of the spotlight, found himself 
taking a warm bath. ' 

.'He turned north and started mov- 
ing away with long, powerful strokes; 
He had- gone perhaps fifty feet when 
a voice, close by oh his left, called 
out, “That you, Chief?” 

Mark recognized • the m an as he. 
pulled close. “Where are the others?” 
“Gone. Crisped down to nothing. 
They didn’t give any’ warning. They 
just blasted away. I took a long jump 
and was lucky. They got it right' 
there on the platform.” 

Mark said nothing. There was 
nothing to be said. He continued 
swimming northward and the last man 
. in his squad fell in beside him. 
‘.‘Where we going. Chief?” 

^‘To a place up by the river 
mouth — a location given me in the 
scanning report.- L want to look it 
over.” 

They swam for an hour, and were, 
not challenged, and came finally to a 
place where the still, dark hulks of 
several old-model submarines reared 
into view. The early false dawn" was 
fast becoming reality now, and Mark 
• increased- the beat of the stroke to a 
point where his companion was labor- 
ing. 

Then the submarines were above 
them. Mark rounded the first one 
and went in beside it to the hidden 
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famp, waited for the other to come 
up beside him. , 

- “Let’s rest a whi|e> Chief. I’m about 
beat.” - 

“Sure,” Mark said. “We want -to be 
ready. Don’t know what we’ll find 
inside.” 

Their heavy breathing had subsided 
somewhat when Mark said, “You stay 
here. Cover > my rear. I’m going in- 
side.” . ■ 

TJE WENT up the ramp, on tiptoe. 

- Dim light came from the hatch 
in the conning tower. Mark peered 
inside. All. was quiet. After a minute 
he went quietly down the ladder. Half- 
way down he stopped abruptly as he 
' came within sight of two purple males 
and a' green female asleep' on cots. 
This was a breach of conductj he was 
sure. At least one of thepi should have 
been awake. ^ 

But he was glad of that breach. It 
gave him the opportunity of making 
a quiet exit. He went out as he had, 
come — tiptoed out of ear shot and 
took a tiny transmitter from under 
his loin cloth. 

There was no necessity of setting it 
or establishing contact; He knew the 
people -waiting for him to come in 
wouldn’t be sleeping, He spoke in. a 
whisper, “How long since you scanned 
me?” 

The reply came instantly into the 
receiver in his skull. “An*’hour and 
a half, sir.” 

“Then the hunch I had was right. 
I’ve proven it out since.- Pass the 
word along to the proper authorities. 
But tell them to hold up until I give 
the word. I haven’t been able to go 
ahead on Project Friendship yet. I’ll 
report.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And throw the scanner on 497X 
immediately.” 

“Yes,' sir.” 



“Tha^s all." 

- “Good luck, sir.” 

Mark put his transmitter back into 
its hiding place where it had already 
. chafed off a sizeable piece of skin. 

jyjARY AWOKE with a start. But 
there was ‘a . hand over her 
mouth, so her cry, was smothered in 
her throat. She opened her eyes to see 
a handsome purple face close to her 
, own. She tedsed -her muscles for --a 
. struggle. ■ 

But then the .purple man spoke, 
whispered into her ear: “It’s Mark.. 
. Quiet! I’ve come to help you.' Let’s 
get outside quietly.” 

They went to the ramp -where 
Mark’s companion sat hunched over. 
He looked up startled. “It’s all right,” 
Mark said. The man'sank back. 

“Mark!” Mary whispered. “L don’t 
■ understand. What are you doing 
here?” , 

“I came^in to follow anywhere you 
led through this damn maze, and to 
cash in on any information you got. 
That was part of the original plan, 
you know. But I couldn’t tell you 
earlier. Didn’t want it in your mind 
in case they scanned. But, now we 
have to work together.” • ' ' 

“Did I get anything important?” 
“Plenty. There’s a Resistance here. 
The top men sitting on the major- 
ity — holding them down, through a 
mind stunting process. Some of this 
lower mob — zanis they’re called — 
have kicked over the traces. I’ve got 
a plan, but you’ve. got to stay under 
the' scanner for a while.” 

“It will be a pleasure,” Mary said._ 
“And you* know something?” She 
swayed close to him. “I’m damn glad 
to see you. If that’s unladylike — 
make the most of it.” 

He grinned and kissed her swiftly. 
Then, “What’s ‘ your, layout?” ha , 
asked. 
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‘There’s a purple -male I seem- to 
hang close to. I think he’s -Mara’s 
sweetheart. He’s in the Resistance.” 

“I want to talk with him. Let’s .go 
inside. Do you get my pitch, or do 
you need briefing?” 

‘T get it. Let’s go.”' 

Mark glanced down at his subordi- 
nate. “Cover our rear.” 

Mary went down the conning ladder 
and Mark, followed her. 

I^NCE INSIDE, Mark awoke the 
men, then stepped back, watch- 
ing them narrowly. One evinced great 
guilt almost instantly. Mark quickly 
centered his attention upon the other. 

Mary said, “Wake up, I have news. 
This is one of the natives. He came 
through the ray-cap to help us beat- 
the ^orts.^' 

The. purple man stared in blank 
sur prise. Ma rk said, “Hello, Gian.” 
•He checked the man’s face for reac- 
tion and the reaction was satisfactory. 
“Mara has been telling me' about you 
and the Resistance. We kept it secret 
until now, so you wouldn’t have it on 
your mind if you were -scanned^ We 
will help you defeat your enemies and 
thus defeat our'^own.” 

Gian had nothing to say. He was 
still bewildered. He looked to Mara 
for guidance. “We got the guns here 
in time.then,” he said. “Is that what 
you had in mind, Mara, when you 
said'we should bring them here?” 

. “Of course,” Mary srniled. “But 
there are other things to be done. We 
must cut off the ray-cap.” 

Gian frowned. “But, Mara — you 
know that’s ‘ impossible. We’d be 
killed before we could — ” 

Mark knew, of "course, that Mary 
was groping. . She’d groped in the 
wrong directioni “Mara is just over- 
enthusiastic,’-’ Mark said. “It isn’t nec- 
essary to cut off the ray-cap. But one 
other thing would help. Is there any 
guard against the hypno-ray?” • 
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Gian was getting more bewildered 
with ^ each passing minute. “Of 
course.” He looked at Mara. “Haven’t 
you told him?” 

“We were discussing other things,” 
Mark said, thinking how similar this 
was to walking on eggs. “Besides, I’d 
rather get that .sort of information 
from a man. It’s probably too techni- 
cal for a woman to- understand.” 
Mark wished fervently that Mara’s 
ego didn’t submerge completely when 
the scanner was turned on Mary. It 
was the big flaw in the complete con- 
ditioning theory.. No information 
could be scanned from the conscious 
mind if it was information gleaned 
by another ego. 

Gian , was still frowning. “There’s 
nothing very technical about it. In an 
area of this size, two high-frequency 
cross-beams will nullify the hypno- 
ray.” • 

Mark rushed on, trying to keep the 
purple - man off, balance. “Another 
thing., . A rumor must get td the 
gorts that we’ve . solved the ray- 
cap and intend to attack frorii the 
air. Is there a solution to the ray?” 
Gian shrugged, his troubled eyes 
still on Mary. “I don’t know. They 
say there's a solution to everything.” 
“Here’s what must be done,” Mark 
said. “I think you’d better alert the 
Resistance and have them come here 
in ones and twos to get arms. Then 
you go to ihe.gprt headquarters and 
confess to being a Resistance man. 
But you’ve repented and are bringing 
them the information about the ray- 
cap and the coming attack. In-order 
to. clinch it, you can tell them where . 
the dream pellets are — that is, after 
we’ve gotten the guns oiit of here.” 

V|ARY LOOKED at Mark, then 
swiftly hid the surprise in her 
face. What, on earth were dream pel- 
lets? she wondered. It was Mark who 
sensed the* true situation. This za?it 
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did not reflect the personality pattern 
■found Jn the scannings. Therefore, he 
must have succumbed to temptation' 
and was even now groggy from the 
dream-drug. That •would account- for 
his heavy-mindedness. ’ 

“They probably won’t . even scan 
you,”' Mary said. “If they do, can- 
you throw up a barrier?” 

“I — I- don’t know. I could try.” 
Mark could see that his purple 
'man’s acquiescence came from his love 
for Mara, His. fear of displeasing her. 
He strove to rush the thing. “Then ' 
it’s settled. Why don’t you get going 
right away? Just leave everything else 
to us.” 

A few minutes later, they stood- on 
the ramp. Gian had been dispatched 
to the Palmer House with instructions 
to present his revelations in exactly 
three revolutions of the Wrigley dock. 

. The other zant was sent out' to call 
the Resistance in to-pick up weapons. 

.Alone with Mark and his subor- 
dinate, Mary surveyed them thought- 
fully. Then she said, “I’ll handle .the 
weapon dispersals. You two get some , 
sleep. If you don’t, you’ll keel ov'er 
from exhaustion.” 

“There are things to be done, We’ve 
got to arr’ange to get our hands, on 
a friend, of ours — the man who walks 
in and out of Chicago as though' it 
was his own personal'bathroom.” 
Mary glanced up quickly; but 
asked no questions. “Nothing can be 
done, about that now. You’ve .got to 
have some rest.” 

'^Mark yawned. “Maybe it’s a good 
idea. We’ll crawl into one of the other 
subs so we’re out of the way. Call us 
jf we’re needed — and in two hours 
in any case.” 

Mark and his one-maii squad found,., 
cots in the third submarine to the 
west. If they were worried- about in- 
ability to rest, they had little^ time 
for it. They were asleep in a matter 
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of seconds. The last thought in 

Mark’s brain was: 

I wonder if any of us will be alive 
three hours from now? 

Not that it mattered much. He 

was too tired to care. 

li^ARK AWOKE with a sense of 
lateness. He awakened his 

subordinate and climbed out of the 
submarine. Ice-water cotirsed through 
his veins as he glanced at the Wrigley 
clock and saw the. hands standing at ' 
eleven o’clock. Eleven o'clock.. Four 
hours had elapsed since they’d de- 
scended that ladder. 

Mark swung his eyes iri a circle. 
There was no living thing in sight. 
The city, from where he stood, was 
utterly .deserted. No one — white, 
green, or purple, walked the streets. 
It looked like a ghost town. ' 

Mark leaped from the- conning tow- 
er and ran down the ramp to the pier. . 
His sense of alarm, increased, even as 
he came to the ramp of the other 
submarine, and he was not as cautious 
as he should have been. So he found 
himself sending there looking into 
the barrel of a queer-looking gun. 

There was only one person in sight. 
.Mary was gone. None of the 'space 
intruders, could be' seen. The man in 
sight was a native. 

. The man said, “Good day, Mr, 
Clayton. I’ve been waiting for you.” 
Mark said, “And greetings -to you, 
Professor Halley. I surmised as 
much,” 

Professor Halley had changed a 
great deal. Gone was the half-feminine 
lightness of/manner for which he had 
been- famous. ‘.=Gone was the soft, hu- 
morous light in his eyes; replaced 
now, by a flintiness which bespoke 
the 'egomaniac. 

- “You don’t seem surprised,” Halley 
said. ^ 

“No. We’ve known about you — to 
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some extent — for some time. And how 
is your friend Sargo?. Planning to 
conquer any other world's?” 

Halley snarled, the snarl showing 
that he could- carry light repartee 
Just so far; that his deadly earnest 
fanaticism', when outside the bonds of 
necessary caution, had to come upper- 
most. . - 

“You fools,” he grated. “You utter 
fools! How long did. you think your 
inane and’childish policy of individual 
freedom- could last? Don’t you realize 
that therein you sowed the seeds of 
your own destruction?” 

“Tell me more,” Mark said. His 
eyes were on Halley’s gun; his 
thoughts on the possibilities of over- 
coming him. , 

“Certainly. But first, tell your man 
to, continue his descent. Otherwise 
I’ll be forced to blow his legs to 
dust.-” .. 



guessing. Tell me — what did you real-' 
ly know of Project Undermine?” 
“That I suppose is Sargo’s code- 
phrase for world-treachery?” 

“I asked you a question.” 

“We knew very little for sure, but 
we surmised a great deal. That either 
you or Sargo contacted the space 
invaders and invited them to roost 
'on a piece of our territory. That he 
plans to use their invasion as a means 
of making us lose world-wide face. 
That he hopes, in the near future, to 
throw, a world' alliance against us. 
The United States of America against 
the east, the west, the.' 'north, the 
south.” 

. “You hit it exactly. Of course, it 
was no great feat of projection. Yoi! 

. merely took our aims and conceded 
that we could accomplish all of them. 
Your nation is doomed, Clayton.” 
“Then you don’t consider it your 
nation also?” . ' 



X^ARK GL.ANCED upward and 
^ the subordinate came sullenly 
down the ladder. He had been stand- 
ing 'on a center rung awaiting develop- 
ments. - 

“That’s better.” 

“Yes — we’ve known for some time 



that we had a rotten spot in our apple 
barrel.” 

Halley’s eyes glowed. '“Then why 
did you let it remain?” he asked,, too 
interested in that point to take issue 
with the insult. 

“Because the damage you could 
do could.be estimated. We had you 
pretty well contained and we., knew 
where you were.- That was the main 
point. Anything you’ve done in this 
project could have been done by., 
someone else. If we’d picked you up, 
Sargo would have gotten another boy. 
And we wouldn’t have known vfhat 
boy.” 

Halley sneered. “You are making 
an excellent job of saving face. An 
. amazingly nonchalant piece of second 



“Of course not — in, the sense you 
refer to. It shall be my nation, of 
course, but as a squirming little com? 
munity to hold under my thumb.” 
“Would you mind telling me what 
happened to the people ! left here?” 
“The people?”' The narrowing of 
Halley’s eyes, and the slight start, 
told Clayton what he wanted to know. 
By a stroke of great good fortune,’ the 
weapons had been distributed before 
Halley nosed out tHe hiding place, 
Otherivise, he would certainly have 
apprehended ,a few of the zants. 
“What did you do with them?” 
“If yoii refer to the green lady, 
-she is in custody. As a matter of 
fact, you’ll see her soon.” Halley got 
to his feet. “Enough of this. We are 
going to take a little walk.” He mo- 
tioned toward the ladder. “You gentle- 
men first. And if you have any idea 
of running,- get it out of your mind. 
You wouldn’t travel fifty feet before 
I blasted you down.,” 
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K^ARK AND -Mary sat in a small, 
cement-walled room in the. base- 
ment of the Palmer House, A, steel 
door had been^ put in. They were 
alone. ~ . 

“Why are they waiting?” Mary 
a.sked. ■ 

“I - don’t .know. Maybe they get 
a sadistic pleasure out of leaving us 
here together for a little while. It’s 
hard to figure them.” 

“We tried, didn’t we?” 

“That we did. Are you scared?” 
“No. Not as long as you’re here. 
Does that sound corny?” 

“It sounds wonderful.” 

They sat in silence for a . long 
minute. Then' Mark said, “It isn’t 
over, of course. We’ll get therri in the 
end. But I guess, you and T won’t be 
around to see it.” . 

“it doesn’t matter too much. Others 
will take our places.” 

“It was a good fight though. That’s 
the main thing. It was a good fight:” 
Mark leaned, over and kissed Mary. 
Without passion — gently. -But there 
was much in the kiss that was un- 
spoken and understood. 

Mark- settled back into' his place 
against the wall beside Mary. He 
took her hand. “No,” he said. “It 
isn’t over yet.” 

As a matter of fact, it seemed just 
to have started. At that mornent the 
door flew open. Gian stood there with 
several zants — all armed— all ^alert — 
all very grim. , 

“Come on,” Gian fairly shouted. 
“Things have been happening! We did 
the impossible'! We smashed the ray- 
cap machines — four of them. It cost 
us twenty fighters, but then the .na- 
tives came in.” 

Gian and xYiz 'zants were rushing 
Mark and Mary up to street level. 
“And more than that,” he said. “A 
whole army of natives came in under 
the water — under the ray-cap. Be- 



tween us, we took the city!” 

Mark’s, lips went tight. “Halley — 
the little native who used to come 
in and out — the one who brought me 
here — ^where is he?” 

■ Above — in . thfe hallway — ' gun 
flared at that precise moment. Two 
of the zants went down, their bodies 
half burned away. “Here I am, Clay- 
^ton;”’ Halley blazed. There was a gun. 
in his hand, and madness in his 
eyes. “We haven’t failed! You’ll never 
beat us! We haven’t failed!” 

The last words came as an echo 
from ‘Charred and, blackened lips in 
a; face that was falling, into dust. 
Halley was dead. 

“Let’s go,” Mark shouted- “Let’s, 
get going! Give me one of those guns.” 
,But there was nothing, to do. It 
was over — finished. And everyone 
knew Sargo and his proposed alliance 
was. over, also. Within twenty-four 
hours, he was- dead at the hands of 
his own people, and the eastern tiger 
crawled, snarling, back into its lair. 

Tl^OW EVENTS moved swiftly. The 
zants,. TiG^ in command of their 
own destiny, yearned for the void. 
In a few hours, with no announce- 
ment whatever, they began boarding 
their ferries to reach the great ship. 

- Mark and Mary stood by the 
water’s edge, having come there quick- - 
)y as the news of the exodus, spread. 
Mark. turned to sp^k to Mary just 
as the latter jerked her. hand from, 
his. “The girl in Washington — ” Mark 
began with concern. “There hasn’t 
been time to — ” 

Mary was staring at him in blank 
surprise..., ' - • 

^^-ARA STAR-ED at the s-trange, 
pale native who had been hold- 
ing her hand. He seemed deeply sur- 
prised about something. “Mary!” 
the native said. “What’s wrong?” 
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Mara continued to stare. Horror 
suddenly dawned in the native’s face. 
*‘The scanner!” he mouthed. “The 
scanner lilt’s gone off!” 

Mara wondered what he was talk- 
ing about. She drew away from him 
and saw Glari running toward her. 
She smiled, and when Gian got there 
she ran into his arms. 

, -“Mary! Mary!” the native cried, 
and Mara drew away from him.' 

Gian was smiling. “We’re going 
back into the vold,’^ he said. “We’re 
going to find a world that isn’t in- 
habited. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“Wonderful,” Mara returned, laying 
her head on' his shoulder] 

The native seemed to be going mad. 
He took her by the arm, and , tried 
to drag her away from Gian. She 
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I N THE 'Wright Aeronautical Keseavch 
Center they have developed the perfect 
.aimulacnjm of. a. .man! Constructed of 
plastic, metal, nylon, glass, rubber and a 
dozen other materials, this “robot” looks 
exactly like a man, but has only one of a 
human’s faculties. . .he breaks!- 

Scientists designed .this dummy (he- is 
more than a robot) for the express -purpose 
of studying the new - technique of . “human 
engineering”. Men were never designed for 
operating the monstrous machines they do. 
Flesh is.- no match for metal;., bones can’t 
compare with steel; the brain case is a lot 
frailer than sheet metal; Yet men are al- 
ways . tangling with obsti'uctiohs'- because 
their machines aren’t perfect. The object of 
the aerial' scientists’ studies is to determine 
how to build safer machines, machines like 



laughed, so -high were her spirits, 
and j'erked free. She ran to the ferry, 
calling Gian after her, and. they 
stepped into the ferry. ' 

The gate, closed and the ferry shot 
across the water- toward the Narkus. 

The native on the shore had com- 
pletely lost his mind now: He stood 
there screaming after her at the top 
of his vtKc.e. 

Mara watched him for a few mo- 
ments, puzzled. Then she turned to 
listen to what Gian was saying, to 
listen to Gian tell her about the future. 

She forgot the native until they 
were far up in void. Then she glanced 
down through a port. 

.All .she saw. was a small green ball ■ 
— far away . ... 

. THE END 



jet planes, rockets-i^even automobiles — 
which won’t • destroy their creators when 
accidents'happen. - 

To do- this it isn’t enough to provide a 
generous . amount of rubber padding and 
hope for the best. Inertia effects- which 
cani snap off a person’s head, bone-crush- 
ing shocks despite cushions and a. hundred 
other possibilities require that scientists 
know - exactly what happens to the human 
body when it meets the “irresistible force’'. 
The brainless robot, the dummy, the syn- 
thetic man, serves to, demonstrate this, for 
he’s been built with the same inherent 
strength and resista'nce to shock as his 
human counter-part. His 'collarbone ' breaks 
just as easily;] his plastic skull deforms 
and breaks exactly like a human’s; his legs 
fracture in the same way. In other words, 
an accident to the dummy _perfectly du- 
plicates an accident to a person. From an 
examination of the battered “corpse” after 
a -planned accident, scientists can deduce 
perfectly how to build their equipment so 
that a' human stands a chance of survival 
under similar circumstances. 

This i.sn’t important from only the aero- 
nautical standpoint. Examine the roster of 
auto accidents for -the counti-y as a whole, 
and see the need for this' sort of foolproof 
engineering. When helicoptei’S and rockets 
become as common as cars the need will 
be even more- crying. At long last science 
.is deciding that maclnnes .must be built', 
around humans, -not the other way around. 
In the light of this attitude, a complete re- 
vision in the appearance and the means of 
control of machines of every kind is slowly 
taking place. Even the familiar push-button 
is going to be xhodified! 




THE UNENDINO 

FLOW 

By 1. A. Burt 



T he secret of producing- goods’ and 
material for an insatiable world"' is 
really v^ery simple.. It is simply, that the 
process “^must never cease — it must be a 
process of 'continuity, of endlessness, of 
flow, of transition without interruption. - It 
is the outstanding characteristic- of the 
modern machine age; It is the technique- 
which has cast America in the role of the 
greatest producer in the world, and it is 
an attitude which the rest of the -world 
is desperately striving for now. 

Its origins are humble, going back in 
the world of manufacture to Henry Ford’s 
basic idea of the assembly line, and ex- 
tending unbi-oken through the decades- to ^ 
the modern miracles of production design 
which ai-e present-day . manufacturing 
plants. The fundamental idea in making 
anything in quantity is to keep that thing 
moving while. it’s being worked on, wheth- 
er it’s an automobile, a television set, an 
airplane, a quantity of ore, a chemical 
solution, a mountain of cardboard boxes 
or anything you cai-e to name. American 
engineers have this concept more firmly 
rooted than any others. 

Conveyor belts, assembly lines, pipelines, 
moving chains, rubber belts — even zipper 
tubes — are a basic feature of this method- • 
The idea is never to do anything in fits 
or starts or in jerks, but to keep things 
moving, and flowing, smoothly from one- 
stage' to the next. The perfect, model for 
this is any type of chemical plant where 
liquids and solids flow in and the finished 
product is- pumped out. 'We ship oil pre- 
ferably by pipeline instead of tank car 
because the flow never ceases. ' 

Off-hand; you might .think .this is- a , 
clear and obvious principle, but it has 
taken decades for its full value to be ap- 
preciated ..and the future W3ll~see' it ex- 
tended on a. greater scale. In fact, the ma- 
■jor difference between factories now_and 
factories twenty years from now will be 
in the automatism of theii:_ficrw processes. , 
where • interruptions will be fewer and 
'goods will spew forth from 'the plants in 
even greater quantities. Look at the Brit- 
ish radio factory which puts raw materials 
in one .end of a block-long machine and 
takes radios out the other! Look- at the- 
principle of sub-assembly in our own fac- 
tories. Literally there is no limit, to the 
wealth we can. create by exploiting this 
Idea of continual flowl 
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OLD APE-MEN 
NEVER DIE( 

Bif 



A S MOST devotees- of science-fiction 
know, Burroughs' was- one of the- ear- 
liest science-fictio.n- writers- with his “Tar- 
zan” and “Martian” stories: They were- 
short" on science and long, .on fiction but 
they - also -were some- of the most absorb- 
ing. stories ever written-, and those- who' 
haye read them invariably look back on 
them nostalgically. By many of our present 
standards, the famous Burroughs, stories- 
are laden with flaws; they can be- criti- 
cized on the grounds of poor writing, il- 
logical science, etc. But they possessed 
such magic .charm that most of the criti- 
cisms, fall rather flat; 

, As ,an example of that, S. 'J. Perelman, 
who is one of the foremost humorously 
satirical writers of 'our time, in a recent . 
issue of a national' magazine .devoted to 
satire, reviewed "Tarzan of the Apes” . 
with his tongue in "cheek. The article, like 
all of Perelman’s works,. %vas brilliant, but 
somehow or. other it didn’t quite come off. 
Try as he would, he failed ti> make- the 
famous story of the lost jungle boy ridic- 
ulous. True, from a logical standpoint, 
tile idea of. a boy being raised by apes 
and undergoing the adventures- he did in 
the jungle, is fantastic. It is not. good 
science-fiction. But the world doesn't re- 
vorve necessarily'around logic. You must 
have , some of the ^yonde^ of the child 
.when .you read fantasy, and Burroughs’ 
fantasies- have all of the charm and real- 
ism of Grimm’s fairy- tales; In no way -is 
that .meant to be satirical. On the con- 
trary, nothing but the- strongest affection 
for Burroughs exists* in this'writer's mind. 
In spite' of his admiration for Perelman, 
the wi'iter can't go along with -his opin- 
"ion. Other friends- feel the same way. 

Burroughs created a world which has , 
no, counterpart in reality or in fiction..It 
is separate and unique, a rich rewarding 
experience for anyone who "will take the 
trouble to savor it. This eulo^ to Bur- 
roughs is simply the product of sincere 
admiration for a craftsman whose stories 
will be told and retold- long after many 
presumably superior writers are dead and 
forgotten. 




What wai awful about it was that thsy war* to youn9 and to filled with murderous lust, 
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!^Saen the Invadesrs fiffesn space look 
ovear Earth, thev Isastllied their vS« 
sious ideals 8n oosr children. 3u9 
the^ overBoohed one thing ...» 

I T WAS my brother’s son Tommy 
who came around with the ques- 
tions. My skinny, tousle-haired 
nephew, with his scrubbed, serious 
' face — all of twelve years old. He’d 

have looked bright and eager playing 
Spacers and Pirates. 

But the kids don’t play those games 
. any more. They’re ,too busy being 
■ Monitors, with their shiny orange 
armbands and their meticulous little- 
notebooks. • • 

When the hell rang, Amy went to 
the door with her dishtowel, then 
came back and threw it across the 
rack. “Better put yours down, too,” 
she told. me. “Tommy i.s here.” 

I smiled: “So what? Don’t tell me 
he won’t wait until we’re finished with 
the dishes, honey.- Hell, call' that kid 
down the hall and let them play» 
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What’s that kid’s name again?’^ 

Amy- looked scared' “You don’t un- 
derstand. They made Tommy a Mon- 
itor last week.-" He’s been all over the 
neighborhood with his book of ques- 
tions.” , <» 

“Made him a Monitor?” I guess, I 
got excited pretty quick myself. “What 
did George say?” George is my broth- 
er, ten years older than I am. Amy 
and I — we’re still the kids of the' 
family: we’ve only been rharried six 
months. 

Aniy was angry. Not at me, not at 
Tommy, but at everything. “You tell 
me what he said. He didn’t say a 
thing, and Tommy’s a Monitor....” 

I' started to say something, I don’t 
remember what, and then Tommy 
- came into the room, plunking himself 
i.down on our .one big overstuffed chair 
which, of course, is a family heirloom. 
With a grubby fist he opened the 
■ catch on. his briefcase; explored around 
inside for a moment, and came up 
with his notebook. 

“ ’Lo, Uncle Harry,” he said. “Aunt 
Amy.” 

“Hello; yourself,” Amy said, biting 
her lip. “You still want to be a Cap- 
tain of the Spacers?’’ 

*TOMMY smiled brightly. “Gosh, 
Aunt Amy, where have you. been 
all these years? No one cares about 
that any more — that’s kid stuff. I’ll 
be a Monitor till I’m sixteen, then 
I’ll join the Police Corps. There’s an 
awful lot of crime around — ” 

Amy changed the subject quickly. 
“How’s your' father?” 

That made Tommy pout. “Oh, I 
dunno. Okay, I guess. But he has 
some awful silly ideas. He took my 
questions as a big joke, that’s what. 
You shoulda heard some of his an- 
swers, miles off the beam. Wait till 
'the Police Corps gets hold of them.” 
My grin must have looked stupid, 
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because I sure didn’t feel like grin- 
ning. “Don’t tell me you’ll' show 
them?” 

“What? Of course I’ll show them. 
That’s why I’m a Monitor. That’s 
why I’m here, too. I’d like for . you to 
answer some questions. ” 

“Go ahead,” t told him. “Shoot.” 
My mouth was dry. 

■ “Names?” " ' . ' 

“You know them,” Amy said. 

“Aw, cdme onl' Answer.* ‘No -.par- 
tiality to relatives or friends’, ^’they 
^ tell us. Just questions*and answers.” 

I told him our names, our ages, 
occupations, and so forth. He jotted 
everything down with one of those 
new, really lifetime pens, looking up 
every now and then to ask his next 
question from the question sheet. 

“Do you buy from- the black maTr- 
ket?” ■ ■ 

Amy snorted. “I don’t like-^” 
“Cerjainly,” I said hastily. “That 
is, when we have the money.” 

“Do you buy from the gray mar- 
ket?” 

“When we have — ” Amy began, but 
I almost shouted: “No!” 

The -distinction was a valid one. 
They ran the black market for .their 
own profit, and some of our own peo- 
ple ran the gray market, dealing in 
an illegal traffic of necessities. To get 
by, you had to use both — ^provided 
you had the money. 

“Do you own a Bible?” 

As a matter of fact, Amy had both 
the Old Testament and the New, and 
sometimes, when we were high and 
- feeling particularly iconoclastic, she’d 
take them out of their hiding place 
and read to me. , But that was rare, 
and mostly t was trying to get Amy 
to destroy the books, despite the fact 
that I. liked them. 

“No,” I told Tommy. ' 

“Any affiliated literature?” 

“No.” 
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“Well, do you believe in a Mes. . . 
uh. . .Messiah?” 

“I don't know,” Amy said brazenly. 
And scowling, Tommy started to write 
that down. < 

“Wait a minute, kid ” I smiled. 
“Naturally we- believe in a Messiah.” 

T TF. SCRATCHED behind his -ear. 

with the pen. “Hold on. You 
do or you don’t. One answer for each 
husband and wife team. Which is it, 
Uiicle -Harry?” 

Amy glared at me', but I saidj^ “We 
believe.” 

“Who is the Messiah?” 

“The Leader of the Karadi, whose 
star and planet we do not know,” ,I 
recited, sing-song fashion. 

“Harry!” Amy cried. 

.’ “And who. are His disciples, who 
can show us the .path to' beauty and 
truth and wisdom?” The words al- 
most sounded silly, coming from 
Tommy’s mouth. 

.“The Karadi here "on Earth,” I. 
told .him quietly. “We must obey them 
because they ..are disciples of. their 
Leader, the' Messiah. 'We don't read 
the forbidden literature because it was 
written before this glorious, wisdom 
was given to us. The only religion is 
the new religion, and its Prophet is 
the Karadr sub-Lead.e.r, here on 
Earth.” 

■ Tommy smiled. “You’re. doing fine, 
Uncle Harry. 'You almost sound like 
'you ^went to a Karadi School your- 
self” I had missed it, in fact, by half 
a dozen years. I had been a kid when 
the . vanguard of, the Karadi hordes 
came into^the Solar System, soon af- 
ter our first rocket had reached the 
asteroid' belt. 

.. “Now,”. Tommy continued, “do you 
remember the, old days, before the 
Karadi hosts came down?” 

“Naturally we remember,” Amy ad-, 
mitted. “We ;were young, but how-' 
could we forget?” 
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• “Do you ever look back on those 
days?” 

“You' can’t just blot 'them out/of 
yoiir mind,” Amy told hiiri, angrily, 
almost as' if she were talking to one 
of the Karadi and not to our nephew. 

“Well, which do you like better?” 
It was phrased just the way a kid 
would talk, that question, but •- it 
packed dynamite. There were shades 
of meaning in your answer, subtle 
-differences which the Karadi sought 
with their probing, logical minds. Auid 
who was to say that' the Karadi logic 
was at all like our own? I have known 
men who answered that question, and 
thought they answered it well — but 
who were assigned, for their answer, 
to the -labor camp which is taking 
down the Temple at Karnak stone by 
ponderous stone and shipping it home 
to the Karadi planet, wherever it -is, 

. as a trophy. 

“Today is better,”' I said; “Infin- 
itely .better,” Tommy wanted to know 
.how to spell infinitely. 

After that, Amy gave him a piece 
of hard bread and some honey which 
she had purchased on the gray mar- 
ket, but her hands trembled as she 
served it.. Tommy wolfed it down and 
skipped across the. room to the door, 
making one final notation in his book 
'before he dropped it back Into the 
briefcase. “Gota run!” he called back 
over his shoulder. “S’long!” 

^^YOUR NEPHEW,” Amy told me. 

“Tommy.” 

Yes, Tommy. In that, at least, the 
Karadi followed a pattern not new to 
our planet. Both the .Nazis and the 
Communists used it- in recent times, 
and you could probably find it all the- 
way back through the dusty corridors 
M our dead history, if you took the 
trouble to look for it. In conquest, 
you don't pay too much attentioii to 
the old generation: let It hate yoU.. 
But concentrate' ori the new, this is 
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the flesh ah3 the fiber of control. In- 
doctrinate the children, and- you own 
the land- Their children will regard 
the grandparents as .^foolish, ,can- 
takerous old men and women, harm-' 
less, cranky folk, longing for what 
was not because it cradled the with- 
ered flower of their own youth. 

I picked a cigarette stub out of a 
big tin box, straightened it and lit it, 
Amy was crying softly. She had liked 
Tommy once, I think, as much as -she 
hated the , Karadi school. ■ 

: “Promise., me one thing,”- she said. 
“What’s that?” 

“That we won’t have children'. 
Ever. I couldn’t bear to see them that 
way, Harry, honest. Torn away from 
us, slowly^ painlessly, not knowing ■ it 
at all. Promise me, Harry?” 

I said, “Do you think he can get' 
George into trouble?’^ 

“Of course he can. And he will, 
still being bright-eyed' about • 'the 
whole thing; That’s the worst part of 
it. Damn . them, Harry! Damn-' 
them 

I guess we all curse the Karadi 
quietly. But not in the presence of 
children, because they are the virgin 
soil for the New Earthmen, who won’t 
curse the Karadi at all. 

We went to bed early, and Amy 
was stiff and still frightened when I 
took her into rny arms, - 

In the morning I met my brother 
.’George at his desk in the Spaceport 
office. It’s funny in a way, just when 
man was reaching up for the stars, 
the Karadi came down from thenv. 
And now it looked like we’d be plan- 
etbqund grubs forever, plying our tiny 
corner of the star-trade for- the Karadi 
overlords; We worked in . the Space- 
port office, George and I, statisticians, 
and through the big- dome we 'could 
watch the Karadi ships go thundering 
out into the-vbtd.- We earned a thou- 
sand dollars a week, each of us., but 



it took fifty to buy a loaf of, black 
bread and a hundred for a half-gallonv 
jug of adulterated milk — if yoii could 
get it. . 

“That crazy kid with his questions,” 
George said. 

■ • “I know. He was around to our 
place, too.” 

“I’ll bet they can’t make, head or 
'.tail out of my ans.wers,”' George 
laughed. In a lot of ways, he was 
, worse off than I, -He was older, had 
lived more in the old days, and hence 
would forget less.' At times it was a 
little hazy to me, like a' dream — a 
pleasant one, if I let -myself dwelPon 
it. But George almost took the Karadi. 
as'a joke, mostly because they hardly 
bothered to- govern personally. Our 
mayor is a girl, eighteen years old, 
a' Karadirite through and through, and 
her cousin, a year her junior, is, 'chief 
of police. 

'jnEY CAME for- George just -be-' 
fore noon, the trim, arrogant girls 
in their green outfits, the strapping 
youth.s in orange. 

.“George Chambers?” This was one 
of the girls. 

“Yeah; Y'eah, I’m Chambers.” 

One of the boys said: “You’ll come 
with us, please.” 

■“What the -hell for?” 

“Faulty questionaire, Chambers. All 
fouled up. Come on.” 

The kid began to paw him, and 
George pulled hiis hand away. “Hey, 
cut that out! If you kids — ” 

I got up and crossed the room to 
them. “Better go; George^. You’d bet- 
ter go.” 

, “Don’t be stupid, Harry! Just be- 
cause I have fun answering a couple 
of questions'- for my son — my own 
son. They ain’t serious. It’s some game 
.they get taught at school.” 

One of the boys said drily; “I been 
out of school three years, Chambers. 
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.I-f you tlvink this' is a game, better 
play it o^iir. way.” 

George began to laugh', and that 
got them sore. ,They_ were the .New 
Earthmen, and they, very definitely- 
did nbt-want to be treated like kids. 
One of the boys stepped* fonvard and 
used his hand like a- whip, slapping, 
.it smartly, back and forth, across’ 
George’s face. He bellowed once and 
grabbed the hand. He ‘ must have 
squeezed it, because the boy began to 
yelp. ■ , _ - 

I stood there, clenching my fists, 
feeling the nails bite into my palms. 

I couldn’t do a thing. There was no 
sense being theatrical about it, just 
as there had been no sense telling the' 
truth in abswer to Tommy’s ques- 
tions. If they wanted George they’d 
take him, whetlier I tried to stop them 
or not. 

The second boy clipped George be- 
hind the ear with one of those little 
meta.l-filled leather dubs they carry, 
and George, staggered. I felt sweat 
trickling down the bridge" of my nose. 
“George ...” I said, but I just stood 
there. 

' .The club ..caught him behind the 
ear again, expertly, and as he started 
to fall,' the' first boy — the oldest, per- 
haps’‘he was nineteen — kicked him. 
He lay oh his stornach, panting, and 
one of, the girls prodded his side with 
her foot, but he didn’t try to get- up. 

1" ■ TURNE'D away, feeling a little 
sick. Evidently the other gir-l had 
been watching me. She was smiling 
now, tapping her own dub against 
tlie palm of her hand. “For a minute. 

I thought you’d do something foolish. 
Your friend here is -lucky one of us 
isn’.t a year older, he 'could carry a 
gun. My brother killed three men al- 
ready, he says.’’ 

A generation of .sadists, that’s what 
the Karadi . were, producing^ This 



green-garbed girl.' was pretty, if you 
could somehow divorce, the hardness 
from her eyes. She should have been 
getting, ready • for. her first' formal 
dance, trying to decide if she should 
let her best date do a little more than 
kiss her. But she waited impatiently, 
for the- time, soon, when they would 
let her carry a gun, and I thin-k, had 
that time been now, she' would have 
used it on George quite cheerfully. 

. 'I watched dumbly as they pulled 
George to his feet. Then, one girl 
supporting- him on either side, one 
boy in .front and one behind, ' wary, 
they escorted him from the office. 
Our secretary, a maiden woman in her 
thirties, went back to her typewTiter 
with a. Jot of loud and unnece.ssary 
noise. , 

All the rest of that day I felt weak. 

I couldn’t do much work. I’d try, bc'- 
cause work would be a good opiate^ 
but I’d see Tommy sitting in the big. 
over-stuffed chair, asking his inane,- 
childish questions, which were not 
childish at, all as far as the Karadi 
were concerned. They weren’t much 
interested in our answers, when you 
got right down' to it. The questions 
weren’t even very good ones. The 
children's reactions' were what mat- . 
tered. Oh, they’re shrewd, these Ka- 
radi. 

Or I’d see- George there* on the 
floor, big, clumsy George; hardly, un- 
derstanding it all, thinking until today 
that the^boys in their orange shorts 
and blouses and the girls in their’ 
green shorts and halters were quite a 
joke. The- boys who had been taugJit 
to break a man’s bones efficiently, 
when they had to, and. the girls who 
had been taught to watch and to help. 

J EXCUSED myself early, and Miss 

Peterson sniffed -her good after- 
noon to me. I didn’t want .to take the 
bus today. Somehow, the packed 
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crowd of people^ the noise, the talk 
of commonplace things — all this 
would irritate. I walked home the long 
way, out across the Spaceport itself, 
over the catwalks that skirt the blast- 
ing pits, through the east gate and 
along the. silent highway which once 
had been a great commercial artery. 
Here and there the concrete was crum- 
bling to slow ruin, and scattered 
clumps of, weeds had poked their way 
up' thlrbugh the larger cracks. 

What would Amy have done in my 
place? What would she say when I 
told her how George had been taken, 
fighting for the freedom he never 
really thought he had lost until to- 
day? And what would my sister-in- 
law Alice do now, provided they didn’t 
take her, too? ^ ‘ 

I passed the Karadi school, the 
sprawling new structure of metal and 
glass, shining and polished, the only 
new building in a dying city that had 
mernories for tombstones. A couple of 
kids were- fighting, rolling over and 
over on the dusty ground,, and a crowd 
of them had gathered to watch. They 
were eager, like kids always had been 
at a fight, but they were more eager 
still when it was- over, when the fat 
boy. of ten- lay on his back, bawling, 
and they all dosed in to call him 
names. 

In ou’r apartment, Amy had left a 
note for me, hurriedly scrawled on a 
scrap of paper atop the kitchen table. 
Harry. I’ve' gone to Alice’s. Don’t 
worry. Amy. 

Mechanically, I straightened out 
one .of the cigarette stubs; we wouldn’t 
be getting, our new pack till next week 
When the stubs .got real short we’d 
remove’ the tobacco from the paper 
and start all over -again with .sheets 
torn from the free Kara,di magazines. 
It was a good grade of paper, but it 
burned too fast. 

Amy was like George, in a way. 



She knew we were a conquered peo-. 
pie, and until today I don’t think he 
had known it at all, because hard 
times had been on hand just before 
our own space travel came with prom- 
ises of getting rid of them in short 
order. So the hard times had grown 
worse, and now the Karadi were here 
too. , , ' . 

But Amy was like George anyway. 
He’d talk against the Karadi because 
he hardly believed in' their efficacy. 
She’d, talk against them out of hatred, 
plain and simple. If she had gone to 
comfort Alice, and if the teen-aged, 
Kara.di-inspired police were there, or 
even Tommy and his gang of arm- 
band-wearing Monitors... 

T HAD NO idea other than to get 

Amy away from there as' fast as 
I could, so when I met one of the 
greeniclothed girls outside our apart- 
ment building, I was in no mood to 
stop. 

.“You’re Harry ‘Chambers, aren’t 
you?” - 

“That’Svright,” I said, walking -fast- 
er, Amy and I had done nothing, and 
this could only be, some routine ques- 
tioning, relating to Gedrge,. perhaps. 

“One of the Monitors registered a . 
complaint about .you this morning, 
Chambers.” 

“Who?” A pointless question, be- 
cause there could be only one answer. 

“Monitor T; Chambers,”' she told 
me, “Oh, a relation? Good for Tom- 
my, he’ll do all right.” 

I kept on walking; but the girl fell 
into stride with me. “Can it wait?” 
I asked her. “There’s something im- 
portant- I’d like to do, and I’ll report 
any place you say, afterwards.” 

“Listen, Chambers. When we want 
you, we want you. We’re not playing 
games;’’ Through' it all, I guess they 
were still conscious of the fact that, 
they were kids, whether they were 
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Karadi-sanctloned or not: 

The girl reached behind her, ,took 
her dub, just half a foot long, off her 
belt. “Come on now, Chambers.” 

You could obey the Karadi rule 
because you hardly ever saw the 
rulers. • The kids let you alone pro- 
vided you did what you were sup- 
posed to do. But right then, at that 
moment, Amy might be talking • too 
much. I thought of her being .tagged, 
classified, shipped 'off to a labor camp. 

I did not want to stick my neck out 
— it was a silent trap, almost an in- 
visible one, but the jaws were ready 
to close on you any time. Still. ... 

I started to run and, at once,_I felt 
foolish. Running away from a teen- 
age girl, me. People stopped to lookj 
and once someone 'reached out' half- 
heartedly to stop me. I sidestepped 
and kept on running, and when I 
turned around to look, I saw the girl 
was gaining, fairly flying on her long 
slim- legs, brandishing her ‘club and 
yelling for me to stop. 

When she. got within five feet of 
me, she leaped. For a moment I felt 
hands clutching at my waist, then 
slipping down my legs. I lunged, twist- 
ed — and the hands were gone. Still 
running, I looked back. The girl lay 
sprawled on the broken sidewalk 
cursing and shaking her fist at me. 
•Karadi tool, who would have killed 
me on the spot, had she been a year 
older and carried a guii instead of her 
club. 

I ducked around a corner and into, 
a doorway, watching the girl fly past 
a moment later, her uniform all dirty 
and a little torn from her fall. Then 
the door opened behind me. 

' “Hey 1 What arc you doing here 
like this?” I guess I presented quite 
a sight, cowering in that doorway. ' 

- It was one of the orange-garbed 
boys, and his voice had been loud. 
The girl must have heard him, be- 
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cause she turned and ran toward us, 
-yelling shrilly. I felt more like a cor- 
nered animal, which I had seen 
enough times in the Karadi-inspired 
films on hunting that were supposed 
to instill a lust for blood in the young- 
er generation. I sobbed once and then 
I lashed out with my right fist, hard- 
ly thinking any longer of the conse- 
■quences, catching the startled boy on 
the point of his jaw. 

His head crashed against the door- 
frame and he slid to the ground. The 
girl, unable to check herself^ tripped 
and sprawled over his outstretched 
legs. She looked very feminine, then, 
and very young,-' because she started 
to cry. I pushed clear of the few on- 
lookers, rounded the corner again, ran 
down an alley, climbed a fence, and 
came out on the other side of the 
block. I was trembling all over. 

AMY SAT' on an old battered 
^ couch, holding Alice’s hands. 
Tommy stood there insolently. “He 
shunta done it. He shunta. I told him 
his answers were all wrong, so what 
does he do? He laughs. Laughs! My 
own father...” - 

“Be qiiiet, Tommy,” ■ Amy . said. 
“Your mother, isn’t feeling well.” 

“George,” Alice mumbled. And 
again^ over and over, “George, George, 
George....” 

Amy stood up. “Hello, Harry. I 
guess you know what happened. 1 
guess — ” 

“Say, have the Police been here 
yet?” Tommy wanted to know. 

“What do you mean?” Amy looked 
like she knew, but she asked him 
anyway. 

“Well, Mom was in on it, too. 
They’ll have to question her. Look, 
Mom, if ‘you say it was all Pop’s 
idea, they’ll prob’ly let you go. May- 
be I x:an stick up for you, if you 
won’t tell.” 
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AmV slapped his face, then-, hard.* 
“Little monster! Why don’t you go 
away some place- and play with your ■ 
toy club.? They’ll. be. giving you a real, 
one soon.” , - 

Tommy just didn’t ; understand. ' 
“Shucks, ‘ Aunt Amy, I’m only doing, 
what’ I gotta. . An’- my teacher, boy,' 
was he. happy! Say, thanks for that 
honey last night, it was swell. Have' 
the 'Police been to your place yet?” 

Amy was bewildered. “Whatever 
for?”. 

“Gee, you oughta know, you can’t 
get honey any place except on the gray 
market. You can tell 'them it was giv- 
en' to you, on’y doh’t let it happen" 
again. L won’t tell.” • ‘ 

“Thanks,” I said. 

“If the Police want us,” Amy said, 
“I guess' 'you'll insist we go back, 
Harry." Well — ” 

“One. of the- greenies was. at diir~ 
place already,” I' told her. . 

“OK?,y 

“Yeah. Her^ uniform is all' dirty and 
torn, because she fell t'wice.. And one ' 
of. Her boyfriends has a , nasty jaw- 
ache, I’ll bet.” I told her what hap- 
pened.' - . 

Amy was smiling • a little. “Well,. 
I’m glad. It had to come sooner or 
later, Harry. But. what will we do?” 

“Gee,” Tommy whistled. “They'c’n 
kill>you for that. Wait right here. 

Don-’t go away. I gotta get the po- 
lice.” . ■ 

T_|OW VICIOUSLY naif. couTd he.. 

be? Well, I didn’t wait to find 
out. I’m only twenty-five, but I must 
. have felt like 'the grandfather, of all 
graybeards' then, because, there was 
an unthinkable abyss between Tommy 
and me. I pulled him down on the 
sofa and I spanked him. I spanked- 
•him until he was bawling lustily, and 
. Alice even tried to stop, me, holler- 
ing and pulling at. my hand. I’ll never 



understand women. * ^ - 

/' I told Amy to find some good stror.g' 
rope, but', we had'' to settle for strips 
pf curtain, twisted.. I tied. Tommy 
down on one of the chairs, almost 
feeling foolish while his little twelve- 
■year-old muscles squirmed and strug- 
gled. I rammed one of his .own socks 
into his mouth for a gag, tying a 
piece, of’ curtain around that, too. 

•Then I stood clear. “What’ll we- 
do? We’ll try to get the -hell out of 
this city. You hear stories about peo- 
ple who live in the hills, who haven’t 
accepted the Karadi rule. Just ru- 
mors, because no one ever saw them. 
The Karadi, of course, are content to 
stay within the cities, supervising our^ 
trade for export. Well,, we’d see if we 
could turn' those rumors . into fact. 
“But. first,” I said, “we’ll try to get 
George.” • 

”“I don’t want to go,” Alice said: 
“There’s' To'm'my. 'They’ll poison, his 
mind without me; They’ll — ” 

We had no' time,, and I couldn’t be 
anything but Karsh. “What do you 
think theyVe done up to how? Don’t 
you see, Alice, they don’t care if we 
hate them. They can still train the 
children. You couldn’t fix Tommy 
here even if they, let you start all over 
again from scratch. Which they 
wouldn’t do. You stay, and theyllT 
take you, like they took George. This 
way, well— =.” 

She didn’t say, anything, _but she 
got up and followed us out the' door, 
slowly. She was . trying not t'o' ciy. 
.And she didn’t, look back at 'Tommy. 

TT WAS cold that night, .and rain- 
ing. Not. a storm, but a. slow, 
steady downpour from sullen . skies. 
The streets' were nearly empty. Amy 
wanted to return home first . and get 
-our Bible, but it was likely that our 
apartment would be watched, and I« 
didn’t let her. 
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The worst part of all abortive rev- 
olutions, a teacher once told me, long 
ago, before the Karadi came, was the 
fact that they were chaotic. No plan 
— just a brief explosion of fire and 
fury before they - subsided into less 
than embers. And that was us, I. guess. 
We wanted to get George and flee 
the. city. But how? 

It’s hard, when you don’t even 
-know what you’re fighting against. I 
had. seen one of -the Karadi, years 
ago, and Amy had never seen one of 
our masters at all. Jiist the kids, the 
greehies and - the oranges, and the 
Monitors like Tommy. You couldn’t' 
fight your own children, 'and maybe 
that’s why the Karadi, who saw them 
every day and warped their minds 
until hate was where -love should have 
been, maybe that’s why the Karadi 
had it so easy. I don’t know, it’s a ' 
thought. And suddenly, my years of 
indifference,- of. dull compliance,, 
seemed like so' much scraping and 
'bowing. I wanted no part of it. 

Our small-scale revolution took a 
direct course of action, because we 
didn’t know of any ^other. I , have 
heard tales of the old days — before 
the Communists were swept first and 
most thoroughly under the wave of 
Karadi conquest — how people fought 
totalitarian masters with esoteric un-. 
derground organizations. That’s- what 
we should have had how, meetings in 
cellars, storehouses of guns and am- 
munition here in the city. 

But we didn’t, Y^ou try-, it: “Yes, 

I was spying on my son last night, 
and here’s what I Teamed.!’ Or, “Ah- 
'hah, that’s what I said. My neighbor’s 
daughter, -you know, the cute little 
trick with the blonde curls? She’s 
going to a rally tonight. Sure, we can. 
smash' it and spill the kids’ blood all 
over the place. What? The Karadi — 
well, one or two of them might pos- 
sibly, be there.” 



Amy, had run over to Alice’s place 

- without any over-clothing, and now 
my coat was draped across her shoul- 

- ders. My suit was a sodden mess,' and 
i was drenched all the way through 
when we reached the police station. 

• I didn’t feel so good, because some- 
how I felt it was a futile gesture. We 
couldn’t just George from them; 
there’d .be- some of the older police 
here, the New Earthmen, half a dozen 
years younger than I, who carried 
guns and knew how to use them. 

A quick, futile stab for freedom. 
A volley of shots in the rain, or may- 
be the clubs if we were lucky, and 
then a dozen years' at. one of the 
labor camps. I have' seen men return 
from those camps, broken and dod- 
dering, good only to crawl quietly 
into corners for a few years, and then 
to die. Amy — like that... 

WENT up the steps slowly, 
^ , saw the timeless globular lights 
outside, but heard the voices of chil- 
dren within. The New Earthmen, 
proud of their orange and green, proud 
of ’their niche in the Karadi secret' 
sun, taught 'to play at cops and rob- 
bers for real, and taught to love it. 

Alice smiled. She had been: pretty 
once. I remember I had been a kid 
when George took her home and in- 
troduced his bride to the family. But 
years of watching them take Tommy’s 
mind and twist it, watching them draw 
him away from, her until he had be- 
come the . monster that Amy had 
called him, had etched lines on her 
face, had made her eyes tired and 
old. Now she said, “I hope you un- 
derstand, Harry. I hope you can make 
him understand, Amy.” She took our 
hands briefly, then placed Amy’s in 
mine.- She . blew a kiss to us, and ran 
^within the police station. 

I started, after her, muttering, an 
oath, but "Amy held me back. “Wait, 
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please, please wait,” she said. 

We stood there in the rain, listen- 
ing. “Good evening,” Alice said. “I’m 
Alice Chambers.- You have my hus- 
band, George. I believe you want 
me?” ' 

And one of the oranges, arrogant- 
voiced: “Hell, yes! We were about 
to send out for you, Say, are you re- 
lated to a Harry. Chambers, and his 
wife — .Amy?” ' ' ' ■ 1 

“Yes, we’re, in-laws. They’re home 
now, at my place.-. . .” 

“Hey, Max! ' Take A1 and Flora 
and get those two, willya?” 

.“My son’s there, too. He’s a good 
boy, really. My Tommy—” 

. “Danin .right he’s a good boy, lady. 
Well, one, of you gals take her inside 
to detention, huh?' There ya go. And 
thanks, jady.” ~ ' 

Maxj Al, and Flora came toward 
the open doorway, three of the New 
Earthmen with their guns. I guess we 
rated them, after. what I had done in 
, 1he a'fternoon. • . 

Amy pulled me back down the 
stairs. “Hey,” I said, ' “cut it out! 
Alice ’is -trying to give herself up and 
send them off in the wrong direction 
so we can get away—’! 

“Shut lip,’’ my wife told me. She 
tugged at my hand, pulled me down, 
crouching, behind' some shrubbery. 
Max, Al, dnd Flora came right past 
us. Flora was the girl who had fallen 
twice, this afternoon. She didn’t have 
'a gun, but. the- other two did. 

'“Say,” she said, “will -you two guys 
do me a favor? When we get them, 
. will you hold tliat Harry Chambers 
and let me hit him? ^Will you hold 
him so I can hit him and kick him 
till he screams?” 

They walked away into the rain, 
the transparent slickers over their 
bright ,, orange and green. “Nice little 
thing,” Amy said as « I started back 
toward the' steps. “Hol'd it, Harry. 



please. Look—” She walked beside 
me, up the steps. '“It was stupid, 
Harry. We couldn’t pull it off. What 
would happen? They’d take us, too. 
What for, Harry? What for? .Some- 
one’s got to get away. Harry, ^Harry 
— please. Alice wants if this way, or- 
' she wouldn’t have given herself up. 
And l'‘want it' this way, Harry.” 

' I turned around slowly aud looked, 
at .her, -the lights gleaming on the 
rain in her hair. Promise me one 
thing. 'That we won’t have children. 
Ever. I couldn’t bear to see them that 
way, Harry, h'onest. Torn away from 
us, slowly, painlessly,, not’ knowing it 
at all. Promise me, Harry? 

' Well, I hadn’t-promised he'r. . I’d 
never promise that. .And out in the 
hills, far away from the city, in the' 
range of' weathered old . mountains to 
the south and wst, who. knows? But 
,.my...br.o.ther .and *hisl.wife,-George-and- 
.Alice. . . Yet it was as hopeless as 
Amy had, told me — Amy, who could 
live with me out in 'the far '■hills, 
where'’’ everything is not ugly. ... ■ 

JT WAS NOT difficult getting out 
of -the city. You need travel per- 
mits, but the kids at 'tlie south gate 
were busy . playing games, ’ and we 
slipped under the wire .fence. I didn’t 
•mind the mud against my face at-all. 
'It almost felt dean. 

, The first range of tired 'old hills 
is behind us' now, and in another 
month or two the brown earth of the 
highlands will nurture a spreading 
carpet of green.' It has be€n two. 

■ weeks,' and the. city -is- fading like a 
hazy, half-remembered nightmare. " 
Yesterday we thought we saw trails 
that did not look like animal trails, 
and we' set out upon one -of them. 
Earlier today we passed an old man, 
but he jiist looloed at us curiously, ■ 
AH at once, the people came out 
of' the woods, gathering around us, 
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talking excitedly, smiling, laughing. 
It was a little too much for Amy: 
she started- to cry. Biit I think the 
cry will do her good. 

They took us into their village, a 
big sprawling place in the woods. 
You'd never spot it from the air, not 
even if you were looking-for it, be- 
cause it’s all spread out. 

In this, at least, I think the Kara- 
di have made . a mistake. They can 
train the children, yes — but they 
can’t ignore the original generation 
completely. The village is large, I 
don’t know, perhaps, it has five thou- 
sand people. 

An old man took me into a store- 
house under the side of a hill. They 
have guns, plenty of them. “But we 
won’t use 'em,” he told me. “Unless 
'they attack us. That’s not what we're 
here for.”\ 

I found out just why they were 
here later. I came out into the sun- 
light, where the old man's wife had 
taken Amy in tow. Now, a group of 
children had clustered., about them, 



squealing and yelling and playing like 
children should. No greenies, no 
oranges, no -Monitors^ Just kids. 

Amy. was crying and laughing, both 
at the same time. She got down on 
her knees and was playing with the 
children, looking at them', touching 
them. 

'The old woman smiled. “These are 
the real New Earthmen, for tomor- 
row.” Then, she jabbed a finger 
against Amy’s chest. “And you, my 
dear — I hope you are a breeder. 
That’s what we want, dozens of-kids.” 
She laughed. “If you’re not good for 
that, better scurry off into the up- 
lands and become a hermit.” 

Amy stood up and brushed a stray 
lock of hair back from her forehead. 
She came to me and took my hands 
in hers, then she said, “Harry, you 
can forget all- about that promise I 
wanted you to make.” Shamelessly, 
she turned to the old couple and told 
them; “We’ll be two of .the best 
damned breeders you ever. saw.” 

And we will, too. 



THE END ' 



THE ELECTROBILE 

Sy Saltm Lane 



r lAT THE helicopter will be the major 
method of transportation of the future 
goes almost without saying. It's only a mat- 
ter of time. The truck and automobile of 
course won’t be completely displaced and 
until the helicopter comes into wide use 
they’ll be steadily improved. It’s possible 
already to see the gradual changes destined' 
for the automobile and they depend mainly 
on the ubiquitous electric motor.. Governed 
, by this new development, the automobile 
''is going to have a considerably changed 
power plant in the near future, though its 
external appearance and lines may still 
take any form that strikes the designer’s 
eye. 

The trend of motor vehicle powering can 
be seen in two: recent developments. Sev- 
eral huge Earth-moving machines are pow- 
ered by electric motors individually attached 
to each wheel and fed juice from a genera- 



tor driven by a diesel or gasoline engine. 
The flexibility, economy and accuracy of 
control, plus the elimination of all sorts of 
complicated mechanicar gadgets like clutch- 
es, drive shafts, etc., make this gas-electria 
form of drive very intriguing. Several for- 
eign automobiles have been built with this 
form of drive, . 

So far it's ohiy a straw in the wind, but 
ideas like this have a way of catching on 
fast, and it’s almost a cei-tainty that very 
-soon large numbers of “electrobiles” and 
“electrotrucks" will make .their appearance. 

In itself an announcement of this sort 
doesn't .appear to be earth-shaking or revo- 
lutionary because it' creeps up' on us so 
gradually. Actually it is all of those things 
and it’s a perfect example of how we' can 
sea the future unfolding before our eyes. 
The future comes to us by small incre- 
ments, not be overwhelming jumps — and we 
certainly adjust to it better that way tool 
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W HEN THE gunshots became 
audible, Ronnie Conwell was 
slogging along in a river of 
loose, .slimy purple mud. It had grown 
steadily deeper, but he was still wad- 
ing, with 'the gentle flow of mud up 
to his armpits. He" held his pistol up 
in the air. He was keeping a sharp 
lookout for attacks by the big mon- 
ster water slitters that were known to 



infest Venus, swamps. 

He had lost his way in his search 
for a certain Venus city. Clayton, his 
partner, had turned back — and met a 
tragic end. But Ronnie Conwell had 
plodded on, naked, through the sea of 
warm mud because he had faith. Faith 
in his boss back on Earth. Ballinger 
the Magnificent. 

If Ballinger had said,' “Send Ronnie 
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Conwell up in a rocket ship, tell him 
to cruise into the sun’s corona and 
bring me some photographs from the 
inside ’* Ronnie would probably have 
done his best to accommodate. You 
don’t mind walking 'into the world’s, 
most dangerous jobs if you''believe in 
the man you work for. Ronnie be- 
lieved in' Ballinger and would , have]^ 
gone to hell for hini. And now it 
seemed he' had done just that. ■ 
Clayton got his share of the hellish 
ordeal all in one" dose. He went blun- 
dering back- toward the east bank 
where they had left ' their clothes. 
Ronnie had- tried to talk him out of 
it. Now that it was daylight the Venus 
Oojaggs' would be. gunning for them. 

“Those savage boys will perforate 
you, you know-' that,” Ronnie had 
. warned. . . . 

“Fll steal a mud' boat,” Clayton 
■ boasted,* “right under their noses.” 
“You’ll never get- away with 'it in 
• the. light. They’re the fiercest Earth- 
man haters in all Venus. What-db you 
want, suicide?” 

“I’ll take my chances and I’ll see 
you later.’-’’ ' 

■‘Where'?”' . ' 

“Back in the U.S.A. in some nice 
quiet coqktail lounge.” ‘ — 

Clayton said it with -a harshness 
that made Ronnie know his partner 
was all' fed- up. 

“You don’t mean you^re quittingl” 
“How’d.you guess it?” 

“You can’t do that, Clayton. We’ve 
got. to find that city!” 

“Listen, Ronnie. Where in bur con- 
tract does it , say we’re supposed .to 
turn into mud turtles and flap 
through, this slime?” 

“We have a job to do. We’re being 
paid well. And. Ballinger will re- 
member.” 

“Ballinger!” Clayton spat the word. 
“They calThim ‘the Magnificent’! He 
wouldn’.t be so damned magnificent if 
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he- had. too wade through • this mud 
puddle. Why didn’t he mark it on our- 
maps?” 

“I don’t know:” . 

“Why didn’t he- call us- ini-and* talk- 
with us before he started -iis off* om 
this wild goose' chase?” , ' 

“I don’t know” 

“Well, I know;” Clayton said. “It’s 
because- he’s too high-hat to talk with 
the men that work for him. We’re 
just so much dirt to him. Can you 
see ./riW^loggin’ through this mud . the 
way he expects us to , do? Hell, no, 
he’s, back on Earth nice and safe, up 
in his skyscraper penthouse, sipping 
cocktails with the ladies:. All right, 
I'm- through; You can stick if you 
want to. I’m going- back.” 

. “I’ll carry on,” Ronnie said coldly. 
“All I can say is, I pity you for quit- 
ting.” 

. “The pity is mutual,” Clayton said. 
“Gopdbye", sap!” ' ' 

.IJONNIE had watched him plod 
back across toward ' the morning 
sun. Through the occasional bunches 
of shrubbery that poked up through 
the current of mud,' Ronnie kept sight 
of him all the way back, and soon 
.could see him clambering, up the east 
bank to the knoll where they had hid- 
den their clothing. 

Ronnie’s breathing-' almost, stopped 
then,' from sight his ' eyes' wit-- 
riessed. Clayton was not the, only fig- 
ure silhouetted against the pink ball 
of the rising sun. A knot of Oojaggs_^ 
swarmed up. from ,the other side of 
the knoll. Clayton was running.. The 
Oojaggs headed him off. The chase 
came back over the top of the knoll. 

A _dozen of theiUi pounded him 
down with clubs.* Through the morn- 
ing stillness Ronnie could hear the 
faint echoes of Clayton’s last cries. 

So that was the Oojaggs’ first mur- 
der of the morning. A swift one, un- 
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ceremonious-, and final. 

Ronnie was deeply . angry with 
himselfr Why-had he let the poor guy 
turn , back? If he had tried, harder — 
if he had talked more stubbornly — if 
he had threatened — 

■“My fault! My fault! 

For minutes that was all Ronnie 
could say to himself; Then, clinging 
to a bit of island that protruded above 
the flow of the mud stream, he turned 
over in his mind the foggy mixture of 
causes that lay back of this tragedy, 
and he foiihd himself saying, “If Bal- 
linger could, just have called us in 
and talked with- us, and told us about 
these dangers. If!” ; 

There! He was doing it, too. He 
was hurling the, blame back at Bal- 
linger, the same as Clayton had done 
a few minutes before. The poison of 
Clayton’s remarks had taken root 
that fast. And because Clayton had 
mk death, one’s natural sympathies 
tended to upset the logic of one’s 
thinking. No, Ronnie wouldn’^t let his 
thoughts go off on , such spiteful 
. tangents. 

“-Who do I think I am to think 
such thoughts about Ballinger, the 
Magnificent, when I’ve never even 
met the guy?” Ronrtie’s jaws tight- 
ened. “I’m one little cog in a big 
wheel. I’ve got my orders. My job' is 
to find a city, and see what the hell’s 
gone wrong with the doctor that Bal- 
linger planted in that -city. The doc- 
tor may be dead, or he may have de- 
serted, the same as ^Clayton. My job 
is to find out. The map said the city 
was this way. My job is to keep 
going.” ‘ 

That was Ronnie’s speech to him- 
self. His nerves stiffened and he can- 
celled Clayton out of his mind and 
went on his way. 

That was when the gunfire sounded 
from across the muddy way,. Ronnie 



ducked for cover. They were after 
him. 

*^HROUGH a sprig of vegetation 
• he looked back and saw five or 
six Oojaggs rowing into the muddy 
strearn in a flat-bottom 'boat. They 
must have spotted him. They had 
found the hidden clothing on the bank, 
no doubt. This and the tracks down 
to the stream had assured them that 
another Earth victim was somewhere 
around and they meant to find him. 

He moved swiftly through the 
stream toward a little ten-foot island ' 
of sorts. It was only a hob of bushes 
that had withstood the flow of the 
stream, but it-would offer momentary 
. concealment. If he could make it. 

A spray of vegetation was sliced 
away' by a bullet, and' the gunfire 
Toared across the stream. They had 
spotted him all right. He tried to 
hurry. His footing was strangely 
smooth, as'if he. were walking over a 
floor of stone — a gently arched floor 
under five-and-a-half feet of mud. 
The warm flowing substance surged 
.against his naked body, skimmed 
over his shoulders and kissed his chin.. 
He held his pistol just above the sur- 
face. 

Then he saw something that froze 
his blood. 

Something moved into view along 
the surface of- the stream, directly be- 
tween him and the approaching boat. 
It was a Venus water slitterl 

The six Oojaggs had already seen 
it, that was why they had stopped fir- 
ing. It was swimming upstream, a 
splendid specimen of a swamp mon- 
ster, at least fifty feet long. 

The Oojaggs crouched . down in 
their boat and allowed it to drift 
slowly with the stream. They had no 
wish to tangle with the monster. 
Fifty yards separated them, and some- 
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-thing, less than that- distance lay be- 
tween Ronnie and the huge serpent- 
like creature.. . • • ' . . 

Its head, held with a proud arched^ 
neck several feet above the level of 
the rnud flow, was bright yellow with' 
blue and green .markings. It wore an 
armor of arrowhead-shaped ' spines 
down the length of -its back. Nature- 
had equipped' it for fighting. Ronnie- 
had seen water- slitters before only 
in pictures. He knew of their prowess 
in' Venus swamps-. .They, moved like- 
water snakes; tliey could) fight with 
the - ferocity, of a tiger. 

Ronnie clung- to the edge of the' 
little clurrip of vegetation, his feet 
kicking, about for a more secure an- 
chor. He had been seen by the. men, 
~and he strongly suspected he had also 
been spotted by • the beast. The glis- 
tening of its opalescent eye betrayed 
a -nervousness of manner. • • 

It looked toward the boa,t. It gave 
a quick darting movement in that- di- 
rection. Then it .flashed its eyes 'to- 
ward the- clump of vegetation , where 
.Ronnie waited,' and came- gliding 
across the .surface 'toward him. 

The pink of its nostrils and mouth 
showed bright. Sunlight flashed from' 
the deadly ivory knives 'that were its 
fangs. Ronnie hadn’t meant to move 
a muscle, but the stalks of grass be- 
side his- upraised pistol trembled from 
the current. The creature came, on, 
now only a few. yards' away. Twitches 
of nervousness ran the length of its 
green and .golden spine. The kick-like 
action brought it. into a half-coiled 
position. Its head lifted higher, and 
th^ 'drift of the current, helped to 
swing its tensed long .body toward 
Ronnie’s hiding place. It drew into.-' 
position for the strike. The .smell 'of 
its breath was in the ait. Its hideous 
pink lips stretched back . angrily and 
it sprang. , ‘ 
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OONNIE’S ray pistol aim^d for the 
lower jaw,. The lavender blaze 
cut a sure hard line through jaw and 
brain. Th'e jaw dropped and a. beastly 
groan welled up- froih the deep throat. 
The wounded head slipped forward— • 
but, wo.unded .or dead, the- monster- 
struck- for. Ronnie with all the force 
of its steeUtight . body. 

Ronnie dived. - 

He plunged down into the creamy 
mud, kicking^ hard, grabbing for any- 
thing that would help him to stay 
down under as long as the thrashing 
of .mud went on above him. Wounded 
bir dead, the water slitter wai, pound- 
ing the surface of the stream with the ' 
fury of a hurricane. 

Ronnie fough^ to stay -under. TIis 
lungs were growing tight. His hands 
scratched at the bed of the stream for 
•anything that would help him stay 
down. He caught' onto a projecting 
rock, it pulled loose, 'he snatched at 
other rocks-. Everything was breaking 
out of his grasp, and suddenly — 

He was going down! 

The swirl of mud into a suckhble 
was drawing him down! 

Lungs bursting for Ibreath, he' was 
unable to fight back to the surface. 
Forces were sweeping him the other 
way. Something had broken through 
under the river of mud, and the swirl- 
ing vortex was drawing hini down 
and down. ... 

: ■' CHARTER II 

YHE MAGNIFICENT Ballinger , 
moved . with an air of leisure 
through ;the solarium of his ,, sky- 
scraper penthouse, looking out at the 
lights, of the great' iCity that stretched- 
•away to the mountains and the stars. 

The last of his eveningis guests 
had departed. Only his trusted secre- 
tary, Montgomery, remained. 

“Mr. Ballinger,” Montgomery said 
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in his always • gracious manner, “if 
you’re serious about getting away for 
•a short vacation, perhaps, we should 
make some plans yet tonight. Assum- 
ing that you would .wish to return in 
time for the March meeting of the 
board of directors — 

“Montgomery, do you see that fine 
night sky? . Beautiful, isn’t it? You’d 
never guess there was any trouble on 
other worlds when the stars shine like 
that.” 

“You’re quite worried about Venus, 
Mr. Baillinger, as I understand.” 
“Yes. News has reached me which 
complicates our Venus- problem. I be- 
lieve you know of it.” 

“The continent which contains your 
city of guinea pigs has undergone a 
geological change, I understand. A 
sort of face-lifting?” 

“At one side of the continent, yes. 
A sinking at the other. Our own coast- 
lines have experienced simpler, slower 
movemerits. But the -swiftness and 
severity of this Venus action has 
probably been attended by some 
pretty drastic - upheavals. In short, 
I’m very much afraid that the tiny 
stream which trickled past my city of 
Zattzones may have gone into re- 
verse.” ■ . 

“With a damaging effect?’^ 

“I don.’t know, but I’m worried. To 
the north were endless, acres of pur- 
ple mud flats in what the geologists 
describe as an age-old land. My na- 
tive Zattzones may have had to move 
out of a stream of muddy water. At 
best, they may have had to channel 
it past the city. Anyway I’m con- 
cerned. I feel sure that the long si- 
lence from that quarter must be re- 
lated to .this geological change. I 
-llon’t know why those' Venus author- 
ities can’t come through with- faster 
reports on their own planetary condi- 
tions, but you know Venus.” 

“What of the two men you’ve sent 



to investigate the long silence of our 
. own Dr. Douglas?” 

,‘T expect to send another man to 
reinforce them.” 

Montgomery was ready at once to 
act upon this decision. “Shall I equip 
another, man, then, as I did Conwell 
and - Clayton?” 

“The supply shop will be open at 
the spaceport. You should be able to. 
get all the necessary equipment to- 
. gether yet tonight, in fact, within -the 
next two hours.” 

“Tonight?” Montgomery consid- 
ered himself a man of action, and 
'' was often .surprised to discover how 
. far ahead Ballinger has already car- 
. ried his own plans. 

“A ship leaves, for Venus at dawn,” 
Ballinger said. 

“Then you’ve already chosen a man 
for the job? Can you tell me what 
size clothes He wears?” 

.“The same size as I wear.” 

. ' “He should be here to try on the 
shoes.” 

“My size Will be right.” 

J^ONTGOMERY turned to study 
Ballinger’s expression but it re- 
vealed nothing. A rather tall man in 
his' middle forties, dark-complexioned, 
with a dark-thick mustache and heavy 
eyebrows, he had the look of strength 
blended with a well-controlled intel- 
lectual and emotional reserve. Mont- 
gomery held him in high admiration 
and a little awe. 

“This man you’re sending,” Mont- 
gomery said cautiously, “ — er— is 
there any chance that he should be 
present for your March meeting of 
> the board of directors?” 

Ballinger’s eyes showed a faint 
smile. “My instructions for the March • 
. meeting will be found in the usual 
place.” 

“I see. And should I draw funds for 
this man? For the records, it would 
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seem the thing. Unless I have a rec- 
ord of Ms name and, address in order 
to record everything, including liis 
pay, it would appear highly irreg- 
ular.”' 

“Very well, make a complete rec- 
ord ;as you did for the other .two.” 
“What name shall I use, Mr.' Bal- 
linger?” . ^ ' ' 

Ballinger' picked up a scratch pad 
- and a pencil. '“What name would you 
suggest?” 

“John Doe? John Ballinger Doe??’ 
“Hardly.. Here. See what you can 
get by scrambling the letters in the 
name Ballinger.” ' 

Montgomery took the pencil, , jot- 
ted down the. letters on the scratch 
pad and canTe. up with ^a new com- 
bination. . 

“How’s this? A distinctive name,' 
would you say?” 

-On the pad, were, the letters 
G-E-L-L B-R-A-I-N. Ballinger smiled. 
“Do you pronounce the G like a J? 
‘Come, now, Montgomery. Your sub- ' 
conscious is showing.” - ' . 

“You don’t like it?” • 

“It appears, to reflect a subter- 
ranean doubt on my whole, plan.” 

“I’m sorry, sir. What would you 
suggest?” . . 

Ballinger took the' pencil, fescram- 
bled the letters, and scribbled off a 
. signature. “There — there, ’s the name 
of the man who is catching the dawn 
ship to Venus, written ' in his own 
handwriting.” 

The phone rang. It was a message 
that 'had been'radioed in from yenus.' 
The officials there had reported a.' 
chance discovery of i murder but in 
Oojagg Land."The victim was a. man 
named Clayton, whose credentials, 
showed that he was an , employee of 
Ballinger. . .-No, the report .made no 
mention of any other name. . 

‘-Well,” Ballinger said, discussing 
the message with Montgomery, “ob- 



viously we’ve , planned this deal none 
too soon. Action, Montgomery!” 

“Action, Mr. Ballinger!” . 

' CHAPTER' III ' 

V^HEN Ronnie Conwell spilled 
downward . through the sud- 
denly formed vortex of creamy mud,' 
all he knew was that he was bursting 
for a breath of air. His seconds of 
life were, numbered. Trying to clinib 
'back to the surface \yas a futile fight. 
The unseen force swept him down re- 
lentlessly-. The whole weight of the 
mud-filled river pounded down on him.- 

Then , all at once he knew that a 
blast of air was around him. He 
heard' the splash, and thud of the. 
avalanche of mud echoing in a strange 
.emptiness'. Tearing at his mud-covered 
face \yith muddy .hands,, tumbling 
fast,' he burst out of the cloud of 
thick.,slime._ His—lips -parted -and he 
drank in air. 

He spat mud, blew mud from his 
nostrils, beat mud. off his face, clawed 
mud out of.his hmr. Pie had tumbled 
onto a warm floor of some sort — ' 
.everything was blackness.. The heap’s 
of inpouring river rolled him along 
like an ocean wave beating a swim- 
mer onto the- beach. Pie could see. 
nothing. 

He had smeared his eyes, forced" 
them , open, stared into the , pitch 
blackness.' Sight had no meaning. The 
tunnel, if such it was, seemed to wel- 
come the whole inpouring river; yet, 
strangely, the break in the. ceiling of 
•the tunnel'seemed to be clogging shut, 
closing off. The .thudding diminished. 
The splashing simmered down to seep- ' 
ing and gurgling of thinner streams. 
Ronnie, bn handstand knees, crawled 
along \the warm stone floor knowing**’ 
that, miraculously, he had escaped 
' death. ’ • ■ , 

Groping along, he encountered a 
barrier, a- low stone wall. A pool of 
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water :accumulated against the •-ob-- 
stacle/He washed the dripping . nnid 
from his bo^y. lioweveroinky the wa- 
ter must have been, he was thankful 
for this much of a bath. 

Beyond this bit of wall he jcould 
feel nothing. There was only space 
and blackness. How far might this 
tunnel extend? 

Cautiously he moved back to ex-, 
plore with his hands the heaps of- 
stiffening mud that had come down 
with- him. What a piece of luck it 
would have been if he could have re- 
covered his pistol, lost i.n the fall. 

But that was too much to hope for. 
After a few moments of groping, he 
gave it up as a lost- cause. 

He listened, wishing he might -catch 
some clue to what had happened over- 
head. Had the , water slitter, in dy- 
ing, thrashed about and struck the 
mud boat — or had the canny Oojagg.s 
safely turned back? All of that was 
in .another world from this, he sud- 
denly. realized. The Gojaggs, by this 
time, had marked him. off as a sure 
casualty and that was that. 

BREATHING more freely, J 
. Ronnie tried lowering himself 
over the bit of wall. He found an-, 
other floor on the other side, about 
four feet down. He moved along for 
several feet. He stopped, aware that , 
sounds were coming from a new di- 
rection. 

Light seeped in from somewhere. 
Outlines of the walls emerged from 
the darkness. Voices were coming with 
the light.' Ronnie edged toward 
darker corner and waited. 

Whatever this place was-, it was ob- 
viously inhabited. The inhabitants 
had evidently heard the break-through 
of the river overhead and were on 
their way to inspect the damages. 

And then Ronnie knew. 

This was the city he was looking 



for, that he hkd set out to find. 

His immediate enclosure might be 
one room of one building. It might be 
an arched covering .over a roof. It' 
might be a passage from the roof of 
one house to the attic of another — 
that really made no difference. The 
important thing was, this was it— the 
city of the Zattzpnes. 

In time he would learn the cir- 
cumstances of the coming of the 
muddy: river, brought by the geologi- 
cal changes somewhere far below the' 
surface.. The continent had settled 
4own to a more comfortable position. 
The north-flowing rivulet had become 
a south-flowing channel of mud — and 
the inhabitants of this deep-rooted’ lit- 
tle city had stood their ground. They 
had built conduits,, small ones at first, 
then larger. Then, as the tide of mud- 
dy waters kept rising, they had 
shelved over their lines of buildings, 
until at, last they were lost in a little 
world of their own underneath! 

Ronnie crowded back into a dark 
corner. 

Eight Zattzones ascended to his 
level and trudged along, some, of them 
carrying lanterns. 

“Never an end!” they, were mut- 
tering in their Zattzqne tongue,- “Al- 
ways another patch job!” 

Such patient-looking souls! Ronnie 
watched wide-eyed. They were just 
like their pictures. They talked just 
like the recorded voices he had studied , 
on; his space trip to Venus. He felt 
that he knew them already. Those 
smooth voices, those guileless faces. 

They possessed catlike features, 
with wide gray eyes beneath thick 
capsule-shaped black, brows. Their 
bodies, smooth and salmon red, were 
much like the human body in general 
contour, tapering at the extremities of 
arms and legs into fragile six-fingered 
hands and six-toed feet. 

Naked except for loin cloths, they 
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, carried their light tools or weapons in 
bright red shoulder^hung belts. They 
went to wbrk -the instant their Jights 
showed -the break in the ■ arched 
ceiling. With practiced motions 'they 
-went after the pyramids of stiffening 
mild. They built coverings of masonry 
that wedged up like., a valve into the 
ceiling. •' ~ ' - . 

. Ronnie hoped to remain hidden ;un- 
itil they. moved off; then he would 
follow their light. He was fascinated, 
meanwhile. These were Ballinger’s 
handpicked Venusians — his guinea 
pigs — from whom the world’s most > 
sensational adjustment hormones could 
be extracted. 

These were the source of Ballinger’s- 
precious serums-^and in what peril 
they lived! Ronnie winced at the 
. thought. 



Ballinger.” . 

. ■ ;J‘We cannot be bought. .We have 
our own governor and our own laws.. 
No Earth man owns us.” 
“Unfortunately, our own governor 
has been sleeping for a very long 
time.” ■ ^ 

“He was forced to sleep!” one of 
the Zattzones said bitterly,. slicing, the 
air with a sharp pointed bar. “He was 
struck by a needle. Ponjpn wanted him 
to sleep so we would not have a goy- ' 
ernor.” ‘ - 

“And we obey Ponjon like blind 
fish'^ because we. are afraid he will put. 
us'to sleep.” * . - 

“And so he would, let none of us 
doubt it. This very hour Ponjon is 
administering some executions.” 

' Ponjon! Ronnie knew that name. 
It was among the .list of names^of 
Earth men whom he would encounter 



*T^E REPAIR job was .near -com*. — 
^ pletion when four more Zattzones 
arrived and then the talk broke out 
. afresh. 

“Why do we go' on living down 
here? It’s more dangerous every 
hourl”. 

So they were uneasy? Yes, they' 
were existing, in the shadow of peril,'' 
and were aware of it — and angry,- 
under the surface. 

“Why?” they kept asking in their 
own tongue. '“Why? Why?” 

They looked back, as if to make . 
certain some higher authority were not 
listening in. Ronnie hugged the shad- 
ows, straining to interpret what he 
was overhearing. • ' 

“Why 'do we, remain here?” 

' “I say^we are cowards: There are - 
enough- of us to defy him. We could 
march out onto the land above and 
be free.” 

“He says he could bring a whole: 
army from the e'arth. He, says we 
must stay. He says we . have been 
..bought by his master, the Magnificent 



•along~his“way'^Ponjori ? Why, that 
was" the hunchbacked assistant '"who 
was supposed to be working - in this 
Zattzone city, an assistant to Dr. 
Douglas who had charge of- the ex- 
perimental base here. ' 

“Someone- is listening,” one of the 
Zattzones suddenly' spoke out. He 
turned the lantern and the light caught ' 
Ronnie squarely. 

“Yeee-eeek!” 

TTHE WILD moment of shouting 
made Ronnie feel foolish and un- 
necessary. Quickly the leaders of the 
group recovered ' themselves. They 
came at him, jabbering, brandishing 
weapons. Who was he? Where had he 
corne from? What did he want? 

“You are a spy for' Ponjon!” , 

“No, no!” Ronnie protested. “I 
come In peace. I come as your friend. 
Take rile to see Dr. Douglas and your 
kindness will bd rewarded.” . - 
“We shall take you to Ponjon.” 

“Not Ponjon. Dr. Douglas. Isn’t he 
here?” 
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*‘He is here, indeed. You .may see 
him also. We shall take you to see.. 
Ponjon.” 

Like stuck records they held to 
that theme, and Ronnie decided there 
was nothing to do but subpiit. 

They were gentle, he thought, but 
quite cautious. There- were twelve of 
them;' and they took' the gentle pre- 
caution to bind him- hand and foot. 

They lifted him down to another 
level, and carried him through what 
was obviously a street.' 

Once it had been a sunlit street, 
Ronnie thought. In spite of his dis- 
comfort he kept his eyes wide open 
to make the most of the. tour. The 
darkness, broken by slices of light 
from the passing shops and houses, 
made the place seem a tragedy of 
eternal night. Only a village, a one- 
street town.' Spectators were awe 
struck along the way. Red bodies of 
naked children’ and half naked women, 
appeared in doorways, "staring at him 
as he was carried along. 

They did not shout or laugh or 
mock. They were, he thought; a sur- 
prisingly quiet and .orderly people — 
or were they so oppressed by a Hunch- 
back named Ponjon thaU they were 
afraid to behave naturally? 

Ponjon! The pictures of that char- 
acter which Ronnie had once seen 
now came back from some dusty cor- 
ner, of his mind — a man stunted of 
stature, whose huge head was thrust 
forward on his massive round shoul- 
ders, whose arms hung close to his 
.body as if withered. A wide, dark mus- 
tache above an evil-looking- mouth. 

Ponjon! With what mingled respect 
and hatred -these natives spoke his 
' name! Had he been promoted to lead- 
ership at this Zattzone medical, cen- 
ter? Surely not. Ballinger would have 
mentioned it. Yet— 

They, entered a wide double-winged 



door, and Ronnie was borne into' an 
inner room where lavender lights along 
the walls made everything look weird- 
ly white. 

They laid him down on a stone 
bench and told him he could wait 
there f^until Ponjon returned. Ponjon 
would not be long, they said. He had 
gone to attend a routine execution of 
Zattzone criminals, and -Such affairs 
usually went through like clockwork. 

They were gone. They had closed 
the door after them. 'Ronnie began to 
struggle at his ropes. 

Then the door opened, just a crack. 
.Eyes. were looking in. It was a long 
moment before the door opened wider 
arid a man entered. To Ronnie’s deep 
relief it was the one person he wanted 
to see -more than anyone else in the 
world — Dr. Douglas. 



CHAPTER IV 

|r\R. DOUGLAS was a cautious man, 
^ to say the least. Ronnie talked 
like a whirlwind, and the doctor 
blinked at him. Untie his ropes? The 
doctor wasn!t sure whether he should. 

‘T am no longer in charge here, you 
see,” Dr. Douglas said lamely. 

‘T was instructed by Ballinger to 
see you, not Ponjon.” 

‘■Yes. Yes, I’m sorry'. You see Mr. 
Ballinger is too far away to know.” 
“I don’t get it. What’s happened? 
Have you quit? You were high mogul 
of this medical department, with a 
chance to become famous—” 
“Please.” The; doctor raised his 
hand in a gesture of helplessness’. 

Ronnie snapped impatiently, “You 
can at least cut these ropes and get 
me some clothing. I’ll take the re- 
sponsibility, if your action has to be 
squared with Ponjon. But I’m darned 
if I can understand why you’d turn 
your position over to an assistant. In 
the first place he’s not half quali- 
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fied — ” 

“Please,” ‘ Dr. Douglas said again, 
and it was plain that he was deeply 
wounded by something that Ronnie 
couldn’t hope to fathom instantly. He 
untied Ronnie’s ropes, talking gently. 
Ronnie washed and dressed-, while he 
listened to the doctor’s strange story. 
.“I have been the victim of a mysteris 
ous illness. For many, days I slept.” 
.“You were, doped?” Ronnie a^d. 
“I must have Been. Ponjon wouldn’t 
admit it, but that must have been it. 
Whem I began to recover I saw that 
Pbnjon had taken full bharge. He had 
these natives marching to his orders. 
He was a clever one. A disciplinarian. 
A hard master. They danced to his 
music.” The doctor sighed. “It would 
have -been dangerous to change lead- 
ers again. He held the power. I stood 
by.” 

“So you became assistant? Is^, 
that it?” Ronnie drew a deep indig- 
nant breath. This was getting at‘ it. 
The whole setup that Ballmger had so 
carefully organized had broken down 
with Douglas’ illness.. Ponjon had 
usurped the power for his own self- 
gratification. “But what about the. 
serums? Why didn’t Ponjon keep . on 
sending out the regular supply, if he 
meant to take charge properly?”' 

“Yoii haven’t received any ^ for 
months, have you?.” 

“No. That’s why I’m here. Ballinger 
sent me'^to find but who was asleep 
at the switch.” 

“I knew that would come.” 

“So I’m here to put a.stick.of dyna- 
mite under someone. Either you take 
back your responsibility or I’ll see that 
Ponjon—-” 

“Careful!” Dr. ■ Douglas used a 
fearful tone. !‘We don’t give orders to 
Ponjon.. We take them. You’d better 
be cautious.” 

“In my vocabulary it’s Ballinger 
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who gives the orders,”. Ronnie said; 
glaring. He hated to be rough with the 
doctor but it seemed to be -necessary. 
“I mean -to see that the serums start 
moving -again. Well, what are you 
shaking your, head about?” 

“There’s something else I haven’t 
told you,” the. tall, -languid doctor said 
sadly. “The serums have gone bad.” 

“Bad? How?. What do you mean?” 

“I discovered it several months .ago. 
That’s ‘why we’ve quit, shipping, them 
out.!’ . , , 

“But* your methods, were working- 
fine — ” 

“It’s strange but I found that ev- 
ery thing, began -to change. The blood 
characteristics of these people aren’t 
what they., were. They don’t' test out. 
Our guinea pigs here have made it 
plain that the serums just don’t test 
out.” 

“Good Lord! After all those won- 
derful-effects — ” 

“They’re gone. Ballinger’s boon to 
mankind has melted, away.” 

“And your chance to share his 
fame — ” 

“Gone! Now you understand my 
discouragement.” The docton appeared 
to be on the verge -of tears, “Some- 
times I wish I had never come out of 
that long sleep.”, ' 

Ronnie couldn’t help being sympa- 
thetic, yet there was little time to 
, indulge the doctor’s^ sorrows. If Ponjon. 
was due To return at any minute, the 
most .must be made of this chance to 
talk with Douglas alone. 

Ronnie went back to ask of .the 
coming of the mud.. 

^1 ’HE TIPPING of the continent, he 
learned, had caused the .Oojaggs 
to move down into this territory. Their 
' fertile lands up the valley were being 
washed .away. Erosion on a spectacular 
scale turned these one-time upland val- 
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leys into channels of creamy purple 
mud. 

“The very physiological virtue of 
-these Zattzones — their adjustable 
quality — was in a way their downfall.” 
The doctor’s affection for the Zatt- 
zones was unmistakable. “If they had 
been less adaptable, they wouldn’t 
have stayed in the path of rising geo- 
logical dangers, They’d have got put.’ 
Instead, they stuck tight. They threw 
all their energies into building a patch- 
work river bed -over -the top of their 
city. So here we are,, existing under it 
all.” ■ 

“There’s certainly no reason for 
staying,” Ronnie. muttered. “It’s dan- 
'gerous. And they’re unhappy about it, 

I overheard enough to know that.” 

“Ponjon won’t let them leave.” 

“Why not?” I ■ 

“Here he can control them. He 
-loves his power. He had them regi- 
mented- -like clockwork. They might 
as weir be slaves in a concentration 
camp.’/ 

“You can’t stand for that/’ 

“His .excuse is that moving out 
would be an admission of defeat — a ‘ 
proof that they’re' no longer able to 
adjust—” 

“To hell with their adjusting!” 
Ronnie* shorted. “If “he can’t get good 
serums anyway, . their lives at least 
ought to be- considered. They’re- in- a 
death trap here. I think I see an an- 
gle.” . . ( , ■ 

“Yes?” 

“Why not demand that Ponjon set 
up a control group on the outside — 
say fifty or a hundred Zattzones to 
Start with. Get them oilt of this under- 
world. 'See if the desired hormones 
don’t come back into the blood. What 
do you think?” 

“You believe the mud has ' influ- 
enced them, don’t you? Well, your 
theory^has already been tried. It didn’t 



work. He fixed it up for thirty-seven 
of them up there on the uplands to 
the west. His . loyal military force kept 
bringing them back for tests — ” 
‘^So?”.. ■ - : 

“A very evil strain showed up right 
away. Fair from getting any desired 
serums- he got the seeds of a revolt 
on His hands. Now he’s bringing them 
back. three or four at a time — ” 

“For further testing?/ 

“For execution.” 

'.“No!” . ' 

The doctor spoke in a hushed voice. 
“That’s where he’s spending his time 
these days. At the e.xecution chamber.” 
Ronnie’s voice grew harsh with out- 
rage. “My heavens, man! You mean 
these Zattzones are letting him get 
away with that? You can’t adjust peo- 
ple by. murdering them!” 

“JV/iat did you say?” 

^HE VOICE came from the dark- 
ness ' beyond the door, a sharp- 
edged voice like a freshly sharpened 
steel blade. 

“Ponjon!” i)r. Douglas whispered. 
His face was ashen. • - 

“You can’t adjust people by mur- 
. dering them, you say? Very interest- 
ing. Who are you?” The owner of the 
.voice. was coming in. 

Ronnie hurled back his answer with- 
out . waiting to take his -measure of 
N the man, ‘ ' 

■ “I’m an agent from Ballinger. Who 
are you? Come in and show your 
face.” 

Ponjon stalked in out of the shad-' 
ows. Ronnie tried to take in the sight 
of him all at once, a curious blend of 
.sinister keenness and animal stealth. 
Large and hunched, he’ held his arms 
close to his body as if .they were with- 
ered and 'helpless.- Nevertheless, the 
right arm came' upward slowly as Pon- 
jon approached. He was offering a 
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handshake. 

‘fAn jfgent from Ballinger!” The 
manner and voice were at once ex- 
tremely' cordial. Ponjon was. smiling 
through narrowed eyes. ‘'Who could 
be m6re welcome!” 

Hatred, had stiffened through 
Ronnie's spine at the sight of the man. 
But the handshake was his for the 
taking and he responded, clasping Pon- 
jon's hand. At the same instant Pon- 
jon's left hand came up with a quick 
strike like a rattlesnake and plunged 
a needle into Ronnie’s outstretched 
arm.^ ' ' , 

"No — no — please!” Douglas cried 
feebly. “Not yet!” 

But Ponjon had ‘done it, and the 
sudden jab of the needle gave Ronnie 
an ., immediate feeling of paralysis. 
Sleep came in upon him. The world 
around him spun for a moment and 
then everything was gone. 

CHAPTER V 

T_rdW MUCH 'time . had passed? 

Hours and hours, perhaps weeks 
or even months. Ronnie had no way 
to guess. He had lost all touch with 
the familiar world. The fact that he 
was here on an urgent errand bore 
down upon him in his hazy wakeful , 
hours. He knew he was being drugged 
again and again. His stupor was too 
deep for clear thought. . 

Sometimes, awakening, he would 
feel that he was slowly starving. Then 
again- he would awaken' to find that 
. Douglas was beside him in his cell,- 
-feeding him. Douglas would leave, 
locking the barred door, and again he 
would sleep. 

' Even in sleep, impressions filtered 
through to register in his mind. 

He knew that the feverish life of 
the Zattzones was going on around 
• him. Bursting ceilings. Bursting side- 
walls. Swift working brigades patch- 



ing the breaks. An 'unending effort 
of frantic patchwork to keep the city 
intact... Equally frantic efforts to 
recover the lost, qualities of the 
serums... Fanatical efforts to keep 
military order... Marching brigades 
of militarized Zattzones, moving in 
step obediently. 

• Unhappy people! 

• The more Ronnie came back to 
wakefulness, the more he brooded over 
Ponjon’s cruelties; 

"He’s hauntin'g my dreams,” Ronnie 
confessed to the«^doctor. 

"You’re coming out of it,” Douglas 
said: “If. he thinks you’re getting well 
enough to make trouble, he’ll drug you 
dpwn again. That’s how he tamed 
me.” • 

Okay, Ronnie would,take fair warn- 
ing. His best chance was to feign ill- 
ness whenever Ponjon came near. But 
one day he confided to the doctor, 
"All I want is'one good clean chance 
to call his bluff — with strength enough 
to follow through. The way I feel to- 
day, I could break out of this cell and 
rip his fake power to shreds.” 

Dr. Douglas hushed him. 

"You have a neighbor, . . Next 
cell..: Sleeping.” 

A slight groan’ sounded from the 
adjoining cell. Ronnie saw that the 
form lying there on an improvised bed 
of swamp reeds was an Earth man. 
Like Ronnie, he was clad in flimsy 
prisoner garments, His left arm was in 
a cast. 

'. "The Oojaggs tried to kill him as 
he crossed the swamps.” The doctor 
.added with an air of pr-ide', "I take 
credit for saving his life. He would 
have bled to death.” 

"Well!” Ronnie saw a glow of 
-achievement in the doctor’s eye that 
looked hopeful forgone so badly beat- 
en. Was there, a chance the’ doctor 
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might outgrow his defeated spirit in 
time? 

“So far,” the doctor said, “'the 
needle has not been given .to this one. 
The wound, Ponjon believes, will keep 
him incapacitated.” 

“Is he' in serious condition?” 

“No longer. But, confidentially, I 
have been advising him all along to 
take his time.” 

“Who is he?” 

- “He has given his liame .«as Glen 

Blair.” . . ' ^ 

“Do you 'know him well enough to 
trust him?” 

“No't exactly. He talked imsuch a 
confused manner. His. hike through 
the swamps fairly unnerved\hini. He 

- barely escaped the Oojaggs.” 

Glen Blair. Ronnie couldn’t remem« 
ber having heard of him. 

“He was sent, as you were, by Bal- 
linger,” the doctor said. “He asked 
the same questions- you asked aL. jt 
the serums. If you- talk, with him, I 
suggest you be careful how you be- 
stow your confidence. He may. be 
closer to Ponjon than we think.” 

. “I’ll be careful,” Ronnie promised. 
“'And, Doc—” 

. “Yes?” ■ 

“You get yourself over being scared' 
and Pm -going -to -See that you win 
back your rightful authority.” 

Dr. Douglas gave Ronnie a mysteri- 
ous look. He said timidly, "in a low 
whisper, “I left something for you.” 

FEW MINUTES after Dr. Doug- 
. las went out, Ronnie rose and 
moved about, feeling the old strength 
surge through his body. _ 

Later, - he stood facing the iall 
stranger who occupied the celP next 
to his. 

The stranger was- clean-shaven. He 
possessed a strong face, a high fore- 
head, clear dark' eyes. Light streaks 
bordered his thin black eyebrows. He 



sat in a relaxed manner on the stone 
bench in his cell, brushing bits of lint 
from the bandaged arm. " 

“Yo'u’re Glen Blair?” Ronnie said. 
“The doctor told me about you. He 
said that Ballinger sent you, and you 
had a difficult time getting through. 
My name is Ronnie Conwell.” 

The tall man seemed glad to rise 
and shake hands through the bars. 
Then he returned to his seat glumly. 
“Tell me, Conwell, did — did our em- 
ployer — Mr. Ballinger — give you any 
warning a.bout this river of mud?” 
“No.” 

“Bad deal.’-’ 

“I figure he didn’t know about it 
himself.” ■ 

“H-m-m.” The tall man murmured 
to himself uneasily. Then, “Is he pay- 
ing you enough to offset all'this hell?” 
“I’m not complaining,” Ronnie said. 
“A bargain is a bargain.” 

The tall man muttered, .“I suppose 
so. . . He never told me Pd get my-, 
self shot up by unfriendly natives. 
Still-” . 

“On a job like this a guy takes his 
own chances,” Ronnie said casually. 

After a silence Glen Blair, said, “I 
guess you and Mr. Ballinger must be 
good buddies, the way you stick up 
for him.” - , .. 

Ronnie niused, “I just work for 
him. Hope' to meet him some - day. 
Have you ever met him?” 

“I’ve seen him,” Glen Blair said. 
“Can’t -say that I was ever formally 
introduced.” ^ 

“1 remember his» picture,” Ronnie 
.said. “He wears a thick dark mus- 
tache. Thick dark, eyebrows. Impres- 
sive face.” _ - 

The tall man passed a finger over 
his pencil-thin brow. Ronnie flashed 
a glance at him, wondering if he had/ 
been here long enough to recognize the 
approaching footsteps, Ponjon’&l, 
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Ponjon moved in, swinging his limp 
arms more briskly than usual. 

Something flashed in Ppnjon’s right 
hand. Obviously -*he intended them to 
see it — the needle-pointed instrument.' 

.It was a part of his threatening' en- 
trance, 

“My prize prisoners,” he said. 

For an impressive -minute- or two 
he glared from one to the other, his 
narrowed eyes casting a weird yellow 
light. His thin lips were' spread to 
reveal the hard .set of his teeth; -per- 
haps he intended' a friendly grin; it 
could only come out as a look of evil. 
Sadistic satisfactions were in the mak- 
ing within that brutal head that thrust 
forward from his great hunched shoul- . 
ders. _ ■ 

His manner showed he knew that 
talk had been going on between his 
two “prize prisoners”. H"? disdained 
to pry. He was all set to reveal a plan 
of his- own, that would put them both 
on the defensive. 

“I have a question for the two' of 
you. Think well before you answer. 
A false answer would give- me the 
pleasure of killing you. Pleasure!” 

“Go ahead,” Ronnie said, “the cards 
are all in your hands.” 

■p>UT 'RONNIE, sitting carelessly on 
^ the stone floor' with, one hand 
slightly back of him, was highly aware 
of a joker in his own hand. The 
“something” Dr. Douglas had left him 
was a ray pistol. . , 

,‘T plan to develop my own serums.” 
Ponjon .paced back and forth in front 
of the two cells. *“My authority here 
is well established. I have no further 
need for the name of Ballinger.” 

The tall man, Ronnie noticed, was 
staring with frank curiosity. 

“From this moment,”- Ponjon said, 
“^the industry belongs to me. I claim 
it by right of having earned it, keeping 
order. Otherwise the Zattzones would 



have left for higher ground. Here 
■ they’re forced to' adjust — more and 
more they’re compelled to adjust. 
■Their adjustment is the key to my 
fortune. And now, my proposition.” 
He drevv..himself up, and the yellow 
of his eyes' was like fire as he looked 
from Glen to Ronnie. 

“Which of you will co.me into my 
industry as my^ assistants? The offer 
is open to ‘one or both.” - 

Neithtr Ronnie nor Glen Blair 
spoke. ^ 

“What’s the hiatter? Scared? You 
needn’t be. Your esteemed e'x-boss is a 
whole planet away. You. are free. I can 
assure you a .good deal.” Ponjon 
opened the doors of each cell and 
stood waiting for his prisoners to ad- 
vance. “What do you say?” 

“What’s the point of giving us a 
choice?” Ronnie, said skeptically. 
“We’re your prisoners. You can tell 
-us to submit or die.” • - 

“Very true,” Ponjon said with a' 
twisted smile. “But I would prefer 
that my new staff come tojne will- 
■ingly,” 

“Willingly,, helll” Ronnie snapped.. 
“This medical laboratory is the prop- 
erty of Ballinger. You can’t just take 
over — ” 

“You're turning down my proposi- 
tion?” : . 

“You’re damned right.” Ronnie’s 
concealed hand tightened upon the ray 
pistol. He came to his feet, returning 
Ponjon’s 'glare defiantly through the 
open cell door. 

Ponjon, white witH-anger, looked to 
the tall stranger. He weighed the 
bright needle-pointed instrument in his 
hand. “And what about you, Blair?” 
“Interested,” Blair, said, seeming to 
look at the floor of the cell; his eyes 
half closed. “If you think you can 
use me — ”• --- 

“I’ll know ill about thirty seconds,” 
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Ponjon said, beckoning him out -of his 
cell. ‘‘Take this needle and administer 
sleep to the sucker who just refused 
me.” 

Glen Blair hesitated. “I have a bad 
arm — ” 

“You’re yellow!’* 

“I’ni not yellow!” . 

“If you’re working for me, the first 
lesson is to obey orders — and no ex- 
cuses. ZattzonesV’ Tfie bark' of Pon- 
jon’s voice brought four of his trusted 
armed natives in through the door. 
They stood two at either side of Pon- 
jon, ready for any emergency. Ponjon 
nodded, “N.ovv! Take the needle, 
Blair, and- put that prisoner to sleep.” 
He started to hand the instrument 
to Blair when Ronnie’s hard voice 
commanded, “Drop it!” 

Ronnie’s -concealed hand came up 
fast with the flash of a weapon. 

■ CHAPTER VT 

slitters! Water slitters! 
^ Watcr.,sUttcrsW 
The cry rang through the cavernous 
city. Radn^hatives pounded through 
the half lighted streets. and dashM in 
at the entrance oT the prison. 

“Water slitters! The west entrance! 
The Oojaggs have let them in! They’re 
coming this way!” 

The wild chase was joined from all 
directions. Ponjon’s armed men, ignor- 
ing Ronnie’s threatening ray pistol, 
suddenly broke and ran. 

“Everybody north!” In the Zattzone 
tongue, the equivalent of a northward 
direction was indicated. E.xits to dry 
land lay in that course, and women 
and 'children ' were bounding at full 
speed as fast as the warning cries 
reached their ears. 

•Ronnie’s threat had dissolved. Some- 
thing in the strange look Glen Blair 
had given him' had cost him a split 
second that might have brought Pon- 



jon to his knees. Ponjon was off. The 
doctor rushed in, shouting a warning 
- to anyone within earshot and darted 
out again. 

Ronnie started to follow Ponjon, 
then paused iri the doorway long 
enough to hurl a savage remark at 
Glen Blair. “You better get back on 
my side while there’s Eme. I mean to 
get these browbeaten natives out of 
Ponjon’s clutches. If it takes water 
slitters to chase them out of these 
damn caverns, then I say bring on the 
water slitters!” - 

Biair snapped back with a quick 
tongue. “Whose side are you on, Bal- 
linger’s or the Zattzones’-?” 

“Both. Ballinger - can’t do business 
with these people imprisoned under a 
river. There’s, no .good left in them 
for him down here. They’re dry” 
.Ronnie started to run -on. - 

Blair came after him. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Just that. Their blood’s no good 
any more.” 

. “And what could you do about it?” 
“Experiment. I’ve got a hunch — a 
theory — and it ought to be tried:” 
“What’s your -theory? Hold -up a 
minute. Tell me — 

“Do you think I’d tell you? I don’t 
give my theories' away to traitors!” 
Ronnie ran. "“Conie oii, get your damn 
fool self out of here!” 

|L_FE .KNEW that his blast had hit 
Glen Blair like a blow between 
the eyes,- but the fellow took it, mut- 
^ring an unintelligible answer, and 
came along as fast as he could, hug- 
ging his bad arm' to his side. 

“Where’s the . doctor? Douglas, 
where are you?” Ronnie shouted as 
he ran. Not knowing his directions, 
the only thing to do was to run with 
the crowd. Why didn’t Ponjon or the 
doctor or some of the Zattzone officers 
direct the mob? Everything was belter- 
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skelter. Ronnie’s course led down 
what must have been a side street. 
Brighter lights were ahead. 

“How do you get out of here?” 
came Glen Blair’s voice from back of 
Ronnie. 

“You don’t come in ,in the 'first 
place,” Ronnie shot back., “Ballinger 
should have thought twice before he 
sent ypu.'” 

“Take it easy, Convyell,” Blair saidr 
“We’re all in- this together.” 

“Together, hcssays! A couple min- 
utes ago you were ready to stab me 
with a needle. And the next thing one 
of those water slitters would have 
made salad out of me.” 

The way was blocked. A group of 
terrorized, howling Zattzones backed 
up on Ronnie. A water slitter’s head 
showed up over the crowd. It was 
crawling through the lighted street be= 
yond.- Ronnie heard the curious whis- 
tling swish of its fifty-foot body as it 
slithered along the lighted 'street. Its ' 
eyes glistened wildly as it turned to- 
ward the entrance of -the darker 
passage.- Gunfire from the crowd 
turned it Way. It plunged ahead, its 
_tail slapping the walls* as it passed. 

Ronnie had tried to shoot at it, too, 
and the gun he held gave out with a 
dead dick. A dud I Ponjon had known 
all the. time, of course.TIe rhust have 
planted the trick' gun with the -doctor 
to try him out, and the doctor, lack- 
ing the. nerve to" use it, had slipped it 
hopefully to Ronnie. Ronnie threw it 
to the floor, 

Now the crowd surged forward 
again, streaming toward the northern 
exits that would |?ring them iip on dry 
land. Ronnie would have followed if 
he hadn’t been halted. 

Four of Ponjon’s officers , backed 
him -up against a pillar. 

“Tie him up,” Ponjon commanded, 
coming out of the shadows. He had 
set the trap and waited, and now he 



ordered the Zattzone stooges into ac- 
tion. His glittering eye was lighted 
with sadistic pleasure. He called to 
Glen Blair and ordered him to stand 
by. Then he turned his full attention 
to Ronnie, whose arms' were bound 
tight to a pillar of stone. “The water 
slitter will find its way back through 
this alley in a few minutes. We’ll just 
ha.ve time to finish a bit of unfinished 
business.” • 

' “What do you gain by torturing 
me?” Ronnie, demanded. 

. “I want your secret!” , 

“What, do you mean? I’ve got no 
secret.” 

“Don’t weasel,” Ponjon snarled. 
“I’ve got ears all over this city. You’ve 
called it a hunch — :a theory. You said 
it might bring back the lost properties 
in tlie. Zattzone” blood. All right, talk.” 
“You forget I’m working for Bal- 
linger.” . , 

“In another minute you’re working 
foT nobody. liT another minute — ” 

-A cry from down the dark way an- 
- nounced that one of the water, slitters 
was coming back. 

“Stop it!” Ponjon ordered. “Get a 
net over it.” 

MAD scramble came closer. 

Ronnie strained' at his. ropes. He 
wished for the strength of a Samson, 
to bring the ceiling and walls down 
on all of them — yes, and the river 
of mud above. Out of the corner . of 
his eyes he saw Dr. Douglas and sev- 
eral of the Zattzone -police struggling 
with ropes that held back a. huge net. 
Inside the net,, fighting and thrashing 
about like a trapped tiger, was the big, 
water slitter! The beast was held prisr 
oner. But it kept working its way up 
through the narrow street, gaining a 
few feet each time it lunged at the 
web of ropes. It struck one of the 
Zattzones. He-fell with'a cry. Tangled 
in the web, he was dragged along. The 
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thick serpent-like body of the monster 
rolled across him. and crushed the cries 
out of him. 

“Hold back, damn it!” Ponjon 
’shoutedj “One more minute. All right, 
smart boy. Give us'-your theory.” 

Ronnie . kicked .out and ’ knocked 
Ponjon’s legs out from under him. Pon- 
jon sprawled. The needle-pointed in- 
strument rolled to. the .floor, Glen 
Blair, rushed forward, reaching for it. 
Ponjon was quicker. He snatched it, 
then rolled to .his feet and sprang back 
' defensively. 

Glen Blair went after him, one- 
armed.' Blair’s fight fist swung. Pon- 
jon. tried to lash down with the needle, 
but Blair’s blow caught him on the 
jaw. He staggered. , Blair must have 
put dynamite in that single punch. 
Ponjon’s eyes rolled. The needle-point- 
ed instrument slipped from his hand 
and Blair caught it in mid-air and in- 
stantly plunged it into Ponjon’s side. 

“You damn traitor!” Ponjon gasped 
as he sank to the floor. His eyelids 
drooped. Blair left him and turned to 
Ronnie. 

“Give.me^a hand, he're, Doc!” Blair 
shouted. knife — anything. Get this 

man untied, quick. My bad arm — ” 

Bad arm or not', Blair was using 
the fingers of both hands at the knots. 
The doctor was presently busy, shout- 
ing orders at the Zattzones who were 
helping hold the beast back. 

The 'Zattzones tied the rope ends to 
anything that would hold. For a mo- 
ment the 'water slitter was held, but . 
only for a moment. The blazing-eyed 
creature began to lunge like a fast-ac- 
tion battering ram. The. ropes strained. 
Walls cracked. Ceilings broke. Water 
and mud gushed down and chunks of 
masonry ripped loose.. 

Then everyone was running again. 
The bonds 'slipped ' from Ronnie’s 
body. Glen Blair pulled him free. “Get 
on! 'Get on!” 



“Come on, yourself!” Dr. Douglas 
shouted, joining Blair and Ronnie in 
the hard ^chase toward . the northern 
exits. No one bothered to look back 
at Ponjon, who had relaxed into a 
deep sleep on the floor. It was all his 
city now— his and the water slitters’. 

T JP IN THE sunshine, safe on high 
land, Ronnie watched the Zatt- 
zones gather into a quiet assembly' to 
talk- over"^ plans for a new city. Their 
gift of readjusting themselves wa.s re- 
markable, no doubt about it.. The bold 
ones among them^ would go back and 
salvage some of their undamaged prop- 
erties' from the ruins — as soon as the 
pa^ was clear. Meanwhile, the air 
of freedom was good to breathe, and 
no one mourne.d the loss of Ponjon, 
not even his most trusted ex-officers. 

“I’ve changed my_ opinion of you, 
Glen Blair,” Ronnie said as he, Blair 
and Dr. Douglas talked things over. 
“If I haven’t thanked you for saving 
my life— thank you.” 

. Glen Blair smiled. “It!s a valuable 
life. After all, you still have that secret 
theory.” 

“If it’s 'any good,”. Ronnie said, 
“Ballinger may hear of it in, time. 

On the other hand, everything may go 
so* well from^o^on that he’ll never 
hear of it.”'» - 

‘Would you care to 'tell us?” Blair 
asked. 

“I shouldn’t be popping off without 
consulting Ballinger.”' 

“I have a little secret of my own,” 
Blair said. “I think' we all might con- 
fide in each other.” 

“Whatever the doc says. Douglas, 
now that you’re again, in command^ 
what do you say?” 

“I say we trust each' other. I’m 
sure Ballinger would approve, after 
what we’ve gone through together.” 
-“Okay,” Ronnie said. “My guess Is 
that these natives lost the blood char- . 
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acteristics we wanted when they lost 
their freedom. -Their power, to adapt 
was linked up with, their right to talk 
and laugh and take their troubles in 
their stride.. When Ponjon bore down 
on them and put their lives in strait- 
jackets^ the smoldering resentment fed- 
poisons into' their, blood stream. It’s 
well-known that anger and hatred can 
do Just that. So — ” 

“So the poisons may have destroyed 
the hormones we ,were after!” Dr. 
Douglas, said. ‘T see it. Their blood 
values were iinke'd to jrecdom!” 

“That was my theory/’ Ronnie said. 
“The way they’re getting organized to 
start life' over, without' Ponjon, is all 
to the good. In a short time they may 
restore themselves to normal, and our 
contract with them can be resumed— ” 
“On a friendly basis, as Ballinger, 
originally conceived it,” the doctor in- 
terpolated. - ^ 

“Exactly.” Ronnie tiirned to. Glen 
Blair. “And now — your secretj'” 

The tall man smiled, a trifle shy . 
over what he 'had decided to reveal. 
“My ’ real name isn’t Glen -Blair. If 
you’ll ^scramble the letters in Glen 
Blair you’ll know what my last name 
is.-i came because I like to know ex- 
actly what loyal workers go through 
THE 



— and I wouldn’t have missed'' this for 
the world.” 

“Do you mean to tell us — ” Ronnie 
■gulped. For a moment the world spun,- 
both backward and forward, and he 
came out of it a bit dizzy. “You mean 
that you’re — ” 

“I’ll have to let my mustache and 
eyebrows grow back before I. know, 
‘•for sure.” The tall man was smiling 
broadly, his cheeks tinged with em- 
barrassment over the irony of his situ- 
ation'. “But .this I can tell you for 
certain. There are going to be high 
honors and generous bonuses for both 
'of you when you make a personal- 
visit, soon, to the offices of Ballinger.” 
“Honors for three, you mean!” Dr. 
Douglas was suddenly a very positive 
man. “If there are any honors to be 
passed around, you’ve ^got to be in- 
cluded. Man, ..you were magnific'ent!” 
/Magnificent !-” Ronnie echoed, • 
clasping Glen Blair’s hand with the 
' deepest feeling of respect he had ever 
known. • ■ ^ 

Douglas, frowned, plainly still puz- 
zled over something. “Just what did 
you say ' your name was? Scramble 
Glen Blair? I don’t get it.” 

“You will,” Glen Blair smiled. 
“.Think it over.” - - 

END 




WERitHE 
SAUCERS REAL? 

By MerrttfLinn 



T he “FLYING SAUCER” excitement 
has .long since died down and been 
all but forg'otien. Mention that to those 
.who ridicule the possible existence of 
such things and they’ll say, "See, I told 
you so” . 

'But there may be moi-e'to-the fiying- 
sauccr matter than we think. A- short pa- 
per, read by an astronomer, before the 
National Capitol Astronomers in Wash- 
ington recently, points tliis .out. Reuning, 
a professional asdtronomer and an amateur 
aei-odynamicist. interested in eventual space 
flight, read' an interesting paper discuss- 
ing the theoretical aspects of space-ship 
design. In the course of this pSp'er he 
made it' clear .that tho “cauccr” s!'ane for 
vehicles which have to plow tluougli heavy 
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ah’ has :soTne nice advantages. ' .s' is this: perhaps t?he idea has occurred to 

He suggested Ui'at when, as is likely, a others and .perhaps, in secret, American 

ramjet design is used for the space ship, or foreign organizations’ have built such 

in order that it be able to penetrate the ^ machines, and the • so-called “flying 
atmospliere without using its precious saucers” were actually experimental craft 

rocket fuel, the ship' be built in the form of this type. The -idea -was suggested at 

of a shallow saucer-like shape. This would the time that flying saucers were possibly 

serve two purposes: it would act, by vir- experimental aircraft, rockets or potential 

tue' of its shape, as a sor’t of flying wing, space ships. In the light-of this new pub- 

obtaining lift from itself; and its exhaust He knowledge, it is perfectly conceivable 

poi*ts would, be designed, by their very na- that that is just what they were. •- 

•iure, for.- the maximum heating surface Only time, of course, will tell -whether 
per volume of gas. These, are sound tech- or not -this hypothesis is tenable. Never- 
nical reasons-, not to , be classed as .guesses theless. it is reasonable and not beyond 
or ideas. • the realm of present .technology. Flying 

The major connectionj however, that ^saucers may be gone for the present, .but 
.Reuning's ideas have with flying saucers they’re not forgotten ! 



MAN OR APE? 



T he books * .say:' “Man is -an an- 
imal.” 

And of coarse that -s. tame. Skeletal atoiic- 
^turej .braincase, m-g^c ‘Structm-e — ^ail .these 
■tbangs .Man has .in common with the dower 
•animals to greater or lesser degree- 
.But .Man is more than an' ajiimal. That 
too is agreed upon .by all .biologists. But 
what .is the fine -distinction? Why are apes 
apes'? And why don’t apes become men? 

In an effort to probe 'tliese questions 
t^o -biologists, husband and wife, decided 
to take into their home a specimen of the 
iMghest known form -of •ape, the ch-i'irqjan- 
zee, rear it as they would rear a human 
child — with ahsolutdy no' •diffei'entiation— 
and then 'see what the results , would .be. 
They pes^piTOed -this incredible .espermven.t, 
treating -tdie baby dnmpanzee . pi-ecd'sdy 'as 
, a human child would be treated, from dia- 
pering and housebreaking to feeding with 
the bottle and fond caresses. *" 

The results were these; Up untdd the age 
of three years, psychologically and men- 
tally absolutely no difference at all could 
be detected betw-een the behavior of the 
chimp and that of a normal human baby. 
Skill, learning ability, response to affec- 
tion, mannerisms — all w.ere those of a hu- 
man baby. In some respects, perhaps, the 
chimp had a shade the better of the bar- 
gain.'. If you were to -ignore the physical 
dissimilarities between the baby and the 
.chimp you’d 'Ise unable to tell the difference 
between them. To that' point, men -are 
apes. , • 

What then is the difference which oocutb 
between the age of two and three years? 

Of course the answer is obvious: the. 
baby learns the power of speech. The ape 
never does! 



The -diimp becomes' dncreaslngly intelK- 
,g^t with time., .bu-t no matter what tedi- 
jiiques were .used in .the experanaent the 
•chimp could not be taught to speak, either 
naturally -or aitaficia'Uy, sihro-ugh manipu- 
lation uf its mouth. Oh, a '^‘udimentary 
sound parodying a word could be forced 
:frona the baby chimpj but never a real 
“papa” or .mama”. 

Speech isolates Man from tlie a-nimal 
and, no matter what the proponents of ani- 
mal communication tdJ you, ani.mals -do not 
possess an organized formal means of com- 
municating with -each other save by the 
most elementary of .signals and symbols. 
.Speotb; the intelligent oommunication of 
facts and ideas from one animal tq an- 
other, sets the h-uman animal .ap’art from 
all others. Only 'iMsih speaks'! • 

'The 'biologists -concluded that if’ a human 
■child -could '.be biought up without contact'' 
■wi-th -oth^ intel'ligent- human beings, it is 
very likely that diild would remain on the 
•ape-like level. This belief is borne oat by 
the occasional discovery of an abandoned 
child who has grown to adulthood ’in the 
jungle. It is rare occurrence hut it has 
happened and, invariably, that chdld-adult 
has remained very close to ah idiot. 

This knowledge that speech is the. dif- 
ferentiating characteristic -may be a pain- 
ful blow to some. In fact; those of us fond 
of the Burroughs’ “Tarzan” tales will' al- 
ways -cheri^ the '‘‘lariguage of the Great 
Apes.” It’s too .bad that in reality there's 
no -such .thing — but there isn’t. 'Yet -con-- 
sider what a marvelously facile instrument 
■of communication speech is — whatever- the 
language. It is a proud distinction that 
humans have at that.... - '• 
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A lon^ purple [et leb cruised up 'to the curb. Before I realized it, this 9uy had. grabbed Lila 

• . 76 . - • . 




. ScQ s dlScIc kiS on Idse head and was 

poaffsraed S»eaietilw9 giffls. Bnt the dang^s Shat the ma- 
chine age hreught made these seem a pieiMWid pastime 



I T, HAD. been a close call this, 
time, and I still couldn’t believe 
I’d made it. A little case of black- 
mail, if you’re interested: a nasty bit 
of “official” graft with a State .monitor 
bleeding -a citizen who’d shot off his 
private opinions in a..supposedly pri- 
vate videophone conversation. 

I’d got the tape, all right, but the 
State ear had called in some pals from 
Security. And they^ been waiting for 
me, two of the boys in white, when I 
went to collect from my grateful cli- 
ent. 

Now I dropped into my own chair 



and waited -in the dark. They probably 
wouldn’t start a door-to-door search. 

‘ Not at this hour, with ikeir popularity. 
But the flick ol a new light would 
bring them straight to mydoor. So I 
waited, and. tried to catch up with, my'" 
breathing. 

Three minutes must have gone by 
before I realized 'I wasn’t waiting 
alone. But there it Vas, alternating 
with my own loud gulps of air. The 
faint - suggestion of. someone trying 
.to sWallow his own breaths, the tiny 
creak of the- floor, the infinite rustle 
of fabric. . . . • i 
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I hesitated just long enough to 
focus the darker mass against the 
•wall, and then left my chair in one 
long spring. Eor my reward I got a 
frightened gasp, an armful of some- 
thing soft and fragrant — and then a 
facefiU of fingernails. I held it off 
with one hand and turned my desk 
light on “dim”. The Security boys 
might still be waiting ouf there, on 
the street, but I had to • see" if it 
looked as good as it felt and smelled. 
It did, and I could only stare. 

She pulled -her arm 'loose, rubbed 
it ruefully, and asked shakily: “Are 
you Mr. Nox? Mr. Ty Nox?” 

I must have nodded, because she 
•seated herself calmly in the chair 1 
had just vacated, arranged her kirtle ' 
over a pair of legs the likes of, which 
hadn't been seen on Earth since gene- 
tics control— and. said: “I’m sorry I 
startled you. I ' turne'd off the light 
when ! heard the Security, whistles 
out oh the street, because. . .well, be- 
cause I couldn’t have explained what 
I was doing up here.” ' . 

I muttered something about some 
of my best friends having the same 
trouble, and got around the desk and 
into my own chair. . . 

• “I need your help, Mr.«»Nox. It’s. 

about my brother ” 

My knee was already against the 
psychograph button under my desk, 
but that was pure, habit. Even with 
the screen as close as the half-open 
drawer by my side, I still couldn’t 
tear my eyes away. ■ 

CHE HAD "a full, passionate face,. 
^ with shape to match. Soft black 
hair with the luminous shine of deep 
space. Amber star-flecks in eyes that 
■ were dose to brimming. You can have 
your psycbographs. 

Her brother, she told me, was one 
Dan Hardighn. Technician second 
class, eniployed by the Teleporto sub- 



sidiary of State Transit. Or rather, he 
had been employed there. Early this 
afternoon, they had called her in to 
see what was left of him. He had 
fallen into one of the transmitters. 
They said, Only she didn’t believe 
it.... 

“Even if he is dead, it didn’t hap-' 
pen the way they said! Please, Mr. 
Nox, please] You’ve got to help me.’* 
“Why me? Why not the CSS?” 
‘-‘Civil Security Service!” She gave 
•the words the full treatment. “They 
told me. my brother knew' the • risks 
when he accepted the assignment.” 
“They were right, baby, for once. 
Teleportation’s still new — and dan- 
gerous. Your brother couldn’t have 
been too much of a technician, to put 
it bluntly.” 

The star-flecks, caught fire. “Dan 
knew everything there is to know. 
Tod much, maybe, and that’s why he 
disappeared.” 

“You just said they showed you his 
body.” ' - 

f‘I saw a. . .body,, yes.” What she 
had really seen sickened briefly in 
her eyes again. “I’m still, not con- 
vinced it was Dan.’-’ 

“But you identified him?’.’ 

“They showed me these, asked if 
they were my brother’s.” She was 
rooting in the soft gray off-shoulder 
purchskm. “I had to say yes, .and 
that’s all they’d listen to. Case closed, 
record filed.” 

She laid a couple of things on my 
desk, but I was still looking at the 
open purse in her lap. “Let’s see that 
ID tag,’ Miss Hardigan.” 

The purse snapped- shut. “That’s 
mine. They kept Dan’s at (the CSS.” 
“I still want to see.it,” I said, and 
■grabbed. 

She snatched it away, but by that 
time I was around the edge of the 
desk and had one wrist. The purse 
smacked me in the face, and then I 
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had both wrists. For a moment we 
were back where we had started — 
about two inches' apart.' Her scent, 
heavy, musky, had me spinning again 
like a meteor. Then she collapsed, 
sobbing gently. 

The tag was forged, which is a 
neat trick if you can do it without 
changing the' , molecular structure of 
clear glas'ticr I can-^but'hot that well. 

I turned down the light again and 
grinned at her. “Fll take back what I 
said about Dan being a lousy mechan- 
ic.” 

‘T ... I don’t know what you mean.” ■ 
^‘Ybur name isn’t Hardigan, and this 
Dan isn’t your brother.” 

She stared at me, choking back a 
sob. . . 

“Let’s start clean, Lila — or is that 
a phony, too?” 

■EOR A MOMENT her face showed 
* fight again. Then 'it went empty. 
She had taken on all the trouble she 
could,, without spilling over. “That 
much of it’s right. Lila Munro. Dan 
Hardigan isn’t my brother.” 

.. “Which is why you don’t dare kick 
up more tail dust at CSS?” s 

She nodded, and raised her eyes 

^.defiantly. “I’m 'not pure-line. My 

grandfather went out ,6n Mars Num- 
ber Three. He married out there.” 

If she expected me to look shocked, 

* she. was disappointed. “Nobody could 
ever mistake you for Miss Eugenics of 
2050; But that’s still okay in my book, 
Lila.” 

A little warmth came back into her 
face. “I- guess you'can guess the rest.” 
“Sure. They turned you, down on 
the marriage permit. This sister-broth- 
er act was the only way. . you could 
get around the housing deal. .. . And 
don’t 'look like that. Lots of kids do- 
Jng it, and I can’t say I blame them. 
Let’s get back to the point.” 
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The stars began to shine again: 
“Then you will help me?” - 

“I haven’t said, yet. Where’d you 
find out about me, h.ow’d you know 
. where to find me?” . ' 

She mentioned a name. A very im- 
portant Name — which is just the rea- 
son- I won’t repeat it here. Then I 
asked her if she had' any money. That 
got the usual reaction, so I gave her 
my. usual speech. _ 

“Lila, you’re looking at an ano.maly, 
an anachronism. Something from the 
gasoline buggy days. What they used 
to call a. ‘private .detective’. But there 
just ain’t anything ‘private’ these days, 
not even crime.' - 

“Any crime today is a crime against 
the State. And since the State hap- 
pily disregards its own crimes agains't 
the individual, they can also disregard 
me. The need for me does not exist. 
Therefore, I don’t exist. Therefore, 1 
don’t need food or clothing or any of 
the other things which the State so 
generously provides its. useful citizens. 
Therefore.:.” and I paused for the 
punch-line, . .1 will have to ask you 
for at least a thousand credits.” 

Her eyes widened incredulously. 
“Not in -work credits, - either. It’s 
got 'to be. in those nice pink fun-slips. 
In case you don’t -know- it, there- is 
a black market in those.” 

. She glanced involuntarily at the" 
purch-skin purse. She said slowly, re- 
luctantly, “I’ve got just eight hundred 
and sevetity-six.” 

“All right. It's moggie, as they say 
on Mars.” •, . ' 

She was still .looking at the purse. 

- “Mine and Dan’s, and three years 
without a vacation or a concert at the 
Rainbow or ‘ even a Saturday night 
bottle of jola.... Three year's, Mr. 
Nox! You know. why?”. 

I shrugged: 

'■ “So. that: someday we could walk 
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aboard a Mars freighter; So that some 
day we could hold our heads up again, 
and live like man and wife, and raise 
a familyi Some day. . .and •''some- 
where.” • 

I held out my hand. “Half of it 
now, the rest when I finish the job. 
They won’t do you any good anyway 
without Dan, and maybe he did walk 
into that transmutor.” 

CHE DIDN’T much like me. .any 
- more, but at least I had snapped , 
her out of it. She tossed the pink rec- 
reation slips on my. desk almost con- 
temptuously, then shoved across the 
two objects she’d taken out before. 

One was, a heavy man’s ring with 
a polished bit of herculiii.m set in it. 
Homemade. Lots of the kids had 
brought them back. I looked at her 
questioningly. “What about' it?” 

“It was too small,” she said. “Dan* 
wore it on his little finger and it wa:^ 
still too small.' He couldn’t get It off. 
But it was on the third -finger of that 
: . .what they showed me.” She paused. ■ 
“I watched them take it off, Mr. Nox. 
Third finger, and it came off easily.” 

I thought it over. I thought of tele- 
portation, the new wonder science. I 
thought of what it had done to the 
first experimental animals— before > the 
STCA jumped in and the public 
raised a hoWl that limited further ex- 
perimentation to inanimate objects. 

But I didn’t say what I was think- 
ing. I readied instead for the other 
item. This was a cheap standard-pulse 
chronometer, the kind j^ou can buy in 
any exchange for five, credits. The 
dial was smashed and the works had 
stopped at 10:24 Earth time, this 
morning. 

“You know they, can' teleport any- 
thing now,” the girl said; “Even the 
finest filigree crystal, just as long as 
it’s something inorganic. So that 
. wasn’t what smashed Dan’s watch.” 
I shook my head. “It could «have 



happened when he fell. Or when he 
...well, at the receiving end.” 

She shook her lovely head back at 
me and gave me her reasons. The 
Teleport transmitter had recorded the 
accident at 10:10. Synchronization of 
the two timepieces coujd be taken for 
granted, since both worked on stan- 
dard-pulse .waves. That left rfourteen 
minutes unaccounted for. Fourteen 
minutes, as she putvit, after Dan had,' 
supposedly been killed. And since tele- 
.portation lakes place at the speed of 
light. . . ' . 

“What did'thcy say: at CSS?” 

“The same thing you did.. That it 
must have happened at one end or 
the other. But they couldn’t explaiii 
the -time lag. So. they told me to go 
'home and forget it.” 

Beauty and brains in one gorgeous 
package. What I’d been looking for all 
my life, .And now I was licked either . 
“w'ay. If she wasn’t a widow, she’d 
have her Dan. And if she were, she’d ' 
never forgive me. 

T PUT THE ring and tlie watch in 
my pocket and got up. “I’ll do 
what .1 can, but I won’t promise a 
thing. Let me contact you after this; 
don't come here again under any cir- 
cumstance.” 

She turned toward the door with- 
out aimther word. 

“One thing more, Lila. My busi- 
ness' may be illegal — but so is hoard- 
ing these. The serial numbers can still 
be traced to you, so -they represent 
protection to me as well as pay. So 
don’t take it so hard— and don’t for- 
get it, either..” 

She nodded, but her opinion was 
still in her eyes. Nothing I could say 
would ever change it, so I went right 
•on stuffing her precious pink stuff 
into my wallet. When the door finally 
•closed, I went to my .visor screen and 
flicked on the night light. At least I 
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could have the 'sheer pleasure of 
watching her walk. 

She reached the :street, paused ap- 
parently to look for a ■cruising ,moto- ^ 
cab.- But^ instead; a- long .purple -jet 
job ■:mushed in suddenly. ,A ta'll; lean 
' guy got oiit -tc^i. help 'her in> .and ray 
first thought was- that 'Lila- had 'al- 
. ready found another shoulder to sub- 
stitute for her husband’s. ■ , 

But then, ;as it blasted away , again, 

I' got a second impressibn. There was' 
a second-man inside the cab, with a 
neurolyzer. across his lap. Which 
could' mean almost anything! ... . 

. -By the time I j-eached the street, of 
course,. it was out of sight; There was 
only a white-uniformed' Security pa- 
trolman, staring -indignantly at the 
blast marks pn the panel-light pave- 
ment. He looked even more shocked' 
as he saw. the gun in my hand, and 
started toward me. 

I didn’t give him a chance to ask. 
his interminable questions; I secured 
Security with a good bid-fashioned ^ 
''right to the jaw. 'Like most things 
these, days, it must - have been made 
of g-lastic. . . . 

V/’OU HAVE to begin somewhere-. I 
began the next morning with the 
- -only •thing I -knew -for surer Someone” 
naned Benjie Hepler was head ,bf Ex- 
perimental. at Teleporto, Subs., and 
had been Dan Hardigan’s ‘boss. 

Benjie turned- out to a beady-eyed 
little number with a suspicious na- 
ture. He was..suspicious of. the jobcon 
card and he was suspicious '_of' me. , 
“First time I’ve ever seen Job Gon- 
.t'rol move that" fast. I only filed yes- 
terday afternoon— late.” 

I shrugged, “They said you needed 
a technician and sent me over. That’s 
■all I -know.” 

•He- studied the -card ' some.^ more. 

• The. card itself . was all . right— I^d 
made it myself' from a genuine blank. 
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The punching I' wasn’t so surexof^ 
since that - had been strictly impro-; 
vised. It probably :said that .1 had 
completed the Advanced Motherhood 
coupe and was qualified as a wet- 
nurse. But-fchen he wouldh’tknow that 
either until it -had gone ehrough the 
•■filing machine. ' . . • ; 

'“You’ve had Teleport experience?” 
he asked finally. , 

I leaned over and snak'ed the card 
from his skinny hands. “Look, Mr. 
• Hepler.' I’m wasting good work cred- 
its standing 'here waiting for you to 
make up your mind.' If you don’t 
think Job-Gon knows what it’s doing, 
I’M be glad to’ go back and tell ’erh 
so.” 

That did it. He took back the card, 
shoved it into one of the* drops by 
his desk; and barlTed something 
into, his- intercom. It sounded, like 
“Mumps.” ■ • _ - - ■ 

^ Mumps was a .genuine throwback. 
.He 'Undid all of Lila’s evidence in fa-. 
vor of free marriage. His head was 
‘long and bald and pointed. His body 
was squat. His hands were as big as 
my feet, and his feet were something 
■straight put ,of a "Venusian swamp. To 
make the picture complete, he growled. 

“Yeah, Boss?”. "■ 

- --“This—” he pdmtea'’ af^me;''‘ — 1^' 
our replacement for Hardigan. We-’ll 
break him in on the warehouse' job, 
and you stick with hini until we’fe 
5ure he won’t cause any trdub'le.” 

Mumps nodded and . motioned ' to 
me. At the door I -turned and glanced 
back at Hepler. He was still looking 
at me, which made it even. 

“Hardigan,” he said, “made a mis- 
take. It took us the rest of the day 
to clean .up 'the receiver again; so I 
hope you won’t make any mistakes.” 

• .Nice giiy>. Benjie. I wasn’t so sure 
I’d been so smart after all, .but there 
was nothing to do , now , but follovv 
Mumps._ 
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'T^HE JOB was. simple: a test under 
actual operating conditions. Two 
Teleports had been set up in one of 
the government_warehouses. A trans- 
mutor and a reintegrater, just like 
the ones you saw at the Science Ex- 
hibitioh last year. Except these were 
big jobs, a good twelve^.feet across! -■* 

A mobile conveyor fed a steady 
stream of boxes into the big maw of 
the transmutor. Another one helped 
itself to the long crates pouring oiit 
of the receiver. These crates were 
made of a strange woven metal and 
covered with foreign script. A couple 
of Custom 'officers- were on hand, and 
what Mumps didn't tell -me I could 
guess. . 

We were carrying on a double-end- 
ed operation;' simultaneously unload- 
ing and reloading a big space freighter ‘ 
somewhere. Since the range was set at 
twelve miles, I guessed it as out at the 
■free-trade port. ;The labels on the ;i’ff- 
coming crates looked like Jupe, too, 
but I couldn’t get close* enough to 
make sure. Mumps had led me 
straight to , the transmutor. 

.Ml I had to do was watch the dials 
— and pray that there, wouldn’t be a 
breakdown. Mumps stood By and 
watched me closely. When I men- 
tioned Hardigan, he told me gruffly 
keep my mind on my work or I’d 
• find myself in the same fix. 

Finally the ' noon signal came, 
courtesy of standard-pulse time, and 
we sat down to our crunchy Energo 
rations'. After we had eaten, a good 
pinch of Copenhagen- loosened my 
friend up a bit. He told me first 
that "^his name wasn’t Mumps, but 
M-u-m-z-p-f. 'And that Hardigan had 
lost his life, not heje at my machine, 
but out at the Free Port. 

“We just got- the end product,” 
Munips said ghoiilishly, and proceed- 
ed to give me all the details except 
the ones I wanted. 



“What was he... doing out there? 
Fixing a machine?” 

Mumps shook his ugly head, chomp- 
. ihg his underslung jaw. .“Them Jupes 
don’t want none of us, no niore’n we 
trust them. When a machine goes hay- 
wire, they just teleport it back here 
for us to fix. I wouldn’t put it past 
them Dog-ears that they shoved the 
kid in themselves.” 

“But if they did, Security — ” 

. “Security can go blow its tubes, as 
-far as they’re'concerned. That there’s 
free territory, and don’t you forget 
it.. Diplomatic im-mutiny, they call it, 
and particularly wUh things -the way 
they are between us and- Jupiter, ho- 
body’s gonna 'go' messin’ around just 
' because a nosey kid got hurt.’i .■ 

He spat out a black stream and 
shook his head again and looked at 
me with an unmistakable* warning in 
his yello.w eyes. “Hardigan' ' was a 
nosey kid and a damn, fool, mister, 
and don’t you forget that jieither.” 

A ND THAT was that. We went 
back to work, courtesy of^stand- 
ard-pulse time, and it was worse than 
monotonous, now. I knew now that I 
wouldn’t find the answer at this end 
—and yet I couldn’t leave without at- 
tracting a lot of unwelcome attention. 
Mumps was still watching every move. 

Just before quitting ' time two 
things happened to break the ^mo- 
notony. Mumps was called to the 
videophone at the other end of the 
shed. I watched him talking into it, 
wondering whether I should make a 
break for i't. And right then was when 
my neglected compens'ator dial edged 
up into the red and blew its top. 

‘ The boxes jammed up on the track 
and one' of them fell off. It split 
wide open and I found myself star- 
ing .stupidly at the contents. Why 
were we shipping Jupe fireware back 
to Jlipiter? 
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I had' my first, hunch then, but I- 
didn’t. have time to think on it. 
Mumps came running with blood in 
his eye.' The safety on the- conveyor 
had fihally shut it off, but my Tele- 
port was ' still screaming. Mumps , 
whirled a dial on the control panel, 
and the.pachine calmed down. 

‘•Sorry,” I said. “But it’s nearly 
quitting time, anyway.” / 

.“Quittin’ time nothing! You’re 
workin’ overtime tonight, Mac. You’re 
gonna get this machine back in run- 
ning order^ or I know the' reason 
why.” ' 

I looked at the big Teleport in sur- 
prise. It was still humming away 
cheerfully, normally, even though 
nothing- was going into it now: Then 
I got it. Mumps was still facing me 
belligerently, but he had one eye on 
the clock. Stalling. . . 

“I quit,” I said, and started past. 

. I didn’t get very far. He grabbed 
me, just as the quitting signal sounds 
ed off. I broke loose, but he 'got in 
front of me again. 

“Maybe this’ll convince you!” I 
said, and swung one up from the- 
' floor. It connected, . and Mumps 
blinked — but that was all. He backed 
away, his- big shoulders in • an ape- 
like crouch’, and' waited for me to 
close in again so he could grapple. 

I stalled, hoping one of the other 
men would come over to "break it up. 
But by this time they were all head- 
ing for the door. Nothing, not even a 
good fight, was going to hold them 
one minute after closing time. They 
probably didn’t think it was going to 
be a good fight — and they were prob- 
ably right. , ~ 

I did my best, though. We worked, 
at it for nearly ten minutes, all alone 
in- the big empty shed. Left, right, 
left, right — and still Mumps circled 
around in his crouch, -not even bother- 
ing to guard but just waiting patient- - 



lyfor his opening. It was like hitting 
a, sack of cement, but even; so I think 
I. might have worn him down if I 
hadn’t tripped over the spilled box on 
the floor. 

He,\vas on me like a flash. I knew 
now it was for^ keeps, and I tried to 
get my gun out, but he already had 
me in his bone-crusher grip. My ribs 
creaked and my wind- left in one 
grunt. Then. he lifted me, hurled me 
•away.-* 

Dazed as I was, I still heard the 
hungry purr • of the Teleport as I 
slammed' into .its .empty, waiting 
mouth. 

T FELT like, an egg after it has gone 
■** through an electric fan. I knew. I 
had died — so I couldn’t- see what all 
the argument was about. 

“L’me finish him, Boss.” 

“Not now. We’ve got to get cleared 
out of here.’’ 

“Aw — I got it coming to me, Boss.” 

“No! Get busy on those boxes, like 
I told you.” 

I opened my eyes cautiously and 
saw the gleaming base of the Teleport 
machine. And scrawny little Benjie 
Hepler, a short distance away, direct- 
ing two men who were working on 
the crates. One of them was tall and 
lean; the other one had had a neii- 
rolyzer in his lap the last time I saw 
him. . 

I turned over a little more then, 
and saw another old friend. He was 
looking down on me sourly. I closed 
my eyes hastily again — but not hastily 
enough. 

“He’s cornin’ out of it, Boss. He’s 
gonna be in the way.” . • 

“All right! Toss him in with the 
others.” 

Mumps grabbed my collar with a 
choke-hold and pulled me blinking to 
my feet. There were the-two big, Tele- 
ports, all right, and a lot of boxes and 
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crates. But we were pb 'longer in the 
warehouse. 

This seemed 'to be some sort ;of an 
underground dungeon, dim and damp 
and musty.' There was a—peculiar, 
alien rankness in the '.chill air— r^and I 
saw the -reason as Mumps shoved me 
toward the exit. A huddled -bunch of 
Dog-ears; twenty or more little jiipes 
gathered in the far corner, blinking- 
-their -malevolent, -protruding--''eyes! . 

It was enough to give Immigration 
the permanent flitters, but I had a 
few of my own to worry about. 
MumpsWas dragging me along a nar.-. 
row corridor;^ and being awfully care- 
less about bumping my head against 
the baffles which extended out- from 
the concrete w^ls. Finally he paused 
before a heavy metal door and held 
me up .close*’ to. his ugly, •'blurred 
face. 

“I warned ya, 'didn’t I? But-no— 
ya hadda get tough.” * ' 

.He raised his free-hand, i tried to 
pull away, but' it was just too .much*- 
effort. The hand swung down — and 
then I -wassail mixed up with .those 
fan ^blades -again. 

rp’HIS TIME .1 knew I .had made 
-'Heaven; My head was -resting -on 
a .warni, soft ;cloud. The air was 
heavy with ^perfume, .and an angel was 
stroking !my aching skull, 
was in her lap. I sat up 'and tried to 

.The angel was Lila, and <my head 
put/it back where it bdonged— on my 
own shoulders. 

We were -not .alone. The , third mem- 
ber of our party was surveying me.' 
without enthusiasm or even sympathy. 
“A lot of help you are, Nox.--At least 
' Lila might 'have stayed out of it, if 
she hadn’t gone to you.” 

‘^Dan, thatls not fair!” She turned 
back to me. “They must have been 
following me. It happened last night, 
right after I left your apartment.” 



\ nodded — and 'winced. The kid was 
slumped on 'the floor beyond Lila. A 
gooddooking boy .about twenty-two; ' 
tall, hlond, with' that lean, .intellectual 
■ face itliat -meant .pure-line. 

.1 'Would 'have- 'ipicked hrin for .-Lzla’s 
Dan if- she hadn’.t already tagged .him. 
He was morosely nursing -his left 
hand: ;the little finger was a bloody 
pulp. They must -have lused :a fhammer 
to -get "his jing:past the knu'ckle-joint. 
Amputation would have been kinder. 

I-said, “Let’s --have, it, .Dan. Right 
from the beginning.” 

“What difference does .it make 
now?”- 

“Snap out of it, chum! .\t least 
we can know-~,what wehe up against. I 
ban guess mok, of it. What I can’t 
guess hiaybe you can tell me.” 

He shrugged and told me, while Lila 
caressed, him with tender eyes. He’d 
worked for • Teleportp 'for* three 
'mbhths7“Tong -enbugh fo^-becbme sus- 
picious , of Benjie Hepler ..and the 
whole set-up. 

“You mean this ‘business— smug- 
gling hi Jupes?” ■ - , 

He shook .his -head. “.Not_:at first. 
But I did know we were secretly 
working on human teleportation. My 
own assignments,- .the experiments 1 
helped Hepler with', could only add 
up .to that. .Then I began to wonder 
why Hepler. was so interested in' a 
routine .opration .like this one. Yester- 
day .morning .1 went out tO" ^the Free 
Port, .started nosing around the Jupe 
freighter we, were supposed to be- un- . 
loading.”, 

X_TE PAUSED and shrugged again, 
^ “A couple of Dog-ears snea^d- 
up behind me .while I was looking .at 
the transmitter -aboard their ship, and 
you know the rest. I ended up here, 
just like the Jupes .they’re bringing in. 
It’s a neat.system.vThose long, ‘basket- 
like crates leave the freighter with a 
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Dog-ear inside. But they’re intercept- 
ed here instead of going straight- 
through t6 the warehouse.’' > - 

I nodded. “The boxes goin^ out of 
the warehouse also end up- here.. The’ 
stuff inside them is re-loaded into the' 
empty Jupe crates. Then the crates 
are sent on to the warehouse and no 
one’s the wiser. Only two catches. One 
-is the time lag, which ordinarily .would 
never be noticed. The other is that 
jthe export boxes have to be loaded- 
■with Jmport stuff. That’s when I 
first began to smell a Jupe in the 
stockpile— when I dropped one acci- . 
dentally.” 

Dan and I nodded at each other, 
pleased with bur own cleverness. Lila 
said fervently, “You see, Mr. , Nox? 

I just knew that body couldn’t have 
been Dan’s!” 

“Yeah. What about that?” 

. Dan looked at his mangled finger. 
“I knew I was in trouble even before 
the field hit me. When I came out at 
•this end, there was only one of the 
gang near jne, and he was even more 
surprised than I was. I jumped him 
and tried to get away, but the others 
finally trapped -me in one of these 
blind corridors. 

“They were all for killing me and 
. sending me on through to the factory, 
•since they knew I had' checked’ in 
through the gate at Free Port, and 
my disappearance would have to be 
explained some way. But Benjie Hep- 
ler gave orders otherwise, apparently, 
when they called him. 

“You see, I’d knocked out the first 
guy, and in the excitement they’d let 
him lay right where he landed. Right 
under the receiver. And those heavy 
boxes had piled up on. top of him.. 
Hepler mu.st have ordered them to 
plant my identification and send him 
through, instead.” 

“Yes, but. . .that. . .that . body I 
.saw.;.” Lila shuddered and bit her 
lip. ' 



- Dan grinned at her humorlessly. 
“That’s easy, honey. All you have to 
do is set the transmitter a bit off- 
range. A little out of focus,, you might 
say.” , - 

T GOT UP and started pacing. It was 
better than just sitting and holding 
my head. The walls were solid, an- 
cient concrete. The door was solid, 
stainless steel. The only opening in 
the entire room was an , air vent — 
about twelve feet up and twelve inches 
.across. 

Dan said, “It’s no use, Nox. This, 
must be one of those old bombrshel- 
ters. We’re probably fifty feet under- 
ground.” 

I sat down again. “What’s the gag? 
What’re they saving us for? It means 
a one-way ticket' out to the Big Rock, 
anyway, if they get caught. So what 
have they got to lose?” 

•Dan shook his head. ‘T can’t figure 
it either. What’s Benjie Hepler mess- 
ing around with Jupes for in the first 
place?”- ' 

“Money?” 

■ “He’s got a Class A Executive rat- 
ing, no family, and everything he 
heeds. All he really cares about is 
teleportation; in fact, he’s practically 
psycho — ” . 

Dan stopped suddenly, giilping that 
last down, and glanced at Lila. I 
could guess what happy thought had 
just occurred to him, but there wasn’t 
time to pursue it now. My ears had 
caught a grating sound. Someone on 
the other side of the door was work- 
ing open the bolt! 

I quickly sprawled out flat on my 
face again. Just inside the door, and 
just as Mumps must have left me. 
There was only time for a glance at 
Dan to see that he understood, and 
then I closed my eyes. 

The door was already creaking 
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open on corroded hinges as it slowly 
swung .inward beyond my feet. 

TT^ WOULDN’T have_jvbrked with 
. anyone but Mumps. .1 was hoping 
it would be Mumps, and T knew it 
was when I felt the size of the fodt^ 
that thudded into my ribs. 

“Come on, chump. On . your feet.’' 
The boot .landed,- again, but I. re- 
mained limp and apparently uncon- 
scious. He cursed and leaned over to 
grab my arm-^and- Dan must . have 
hit him in the same instant. Hit him 
hard, too, because ! heard the pain- 
ful thud as they both crashed into 
the. walk 

By the time I could get to my feet, 
Mumps was already scrambling tup^ 
The kid was still slumped against the 
wall, .groggy;, and I couldn’t expect 
any more help from •him. Lila hiade 
a de.sperate grab for Mumps’ gun, 
but he sent her. sprawling with one 
savage swing of his - arni.- - 

Nevertheless, it had given roe the 
second I needed. I sailed in with both 
fists flying, and then brought my 
knee up where it would do the most 
good. Mumps was rugged, but no 
superman. He doubled over. I 
straightened- him up again with a 
solid right and then, went after that 
gun arm. - ^ ' 

The wrist gave with a nasty crunch. 
The gun went clatter-ing to the floor, 
and . Mumps was finished. In fact,' as- 
I backed away something else hit him. 
Something that straightened him up 
again in a last con'vulsive reflex. He 
was dead before he hit the floor. 

I turned. Lila had the gun — my 
gun — clutched in both hands. She . 
stared at her crumpled victim in 
shocked horror, almost surprise. Then 
the gun slid- limply from her fingers. 
I .was a sucker. I grabbed for her 
instead of^the fallen gun. 

I saw Benjie Hepler then. I saw 
the bell-mouthed - neurolyzer in his 



hand., -But it was too late. The para- 
lyzing rays seared over us, froze -us 
where we stood. 

JT WAS only a light charge, or it. 

would have' blacked as out com- 
' pletely. Only oiir lower motor endings 
had been blocked. But that was scant 
comfort. No comfort at all, when I 
could .OE»ly stand, rigid and helpless, 
with my gum lying at my feet. Out of 
the corner of my- eye I could; see that .. 
Dan had been hit too, even as: he was 
pulling himself back to ' his- feetr He 
was crouched now like- a jet-jockey 
hero, but he was just as helpless as 
we were. 

The look on Benjie Hepler’s thin, 
face could only be described as sad. 
He .stammered almost -tearfully, “I’m ‘ 
sorry, I really am. But I’ve had my 
orders now, and' I" can’t do anything , 
else.. This is . too big, .too' important, 
-to -take-any-chances-rrrr”' — ;; — " ‘ - 

Fifteen minutes, i was' thinking. 
Twenty , at the most. A weak' dose- 
-like this would begin to wear off by 
then; If we can only stall him . V .- 
“FowVe sorry I ” I said, and was 
surprised to hear it come out in words, 
It was like finding you can still move 
your jaw after a bad case of space- 
freeze. 

Dan croaked from'my left: '‘Why,- 
Benjie? Why?’^ 

Lila ' said ..bitterly, “Why bother, 
Dan? He’s a complete- psychopath, 
can’t you see that?” 

. A flush came into Hepler’s pale, .. 
nervous face. “You don’t understand, 
my dear. None of you do. Do you 
think I want to lose the most promis- 
ing assistant I’ve had in years?' Even 
Mr. Nox here — I’ve, secretly admired 
his courage even when I’ve deplored 
his antisocial exploits.”' 

He smiled at me wistfully and then 
went on: “I guess I do owe you an 
explanation, at that. You should at 
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least have the satisfaction of knowing . 
why this is necessary, and I wouldn’t 
want you to go on thinking. I was no 
better than that.” 

He dismissed Mumps’ remains with 
a nod, and continued: “You know 
now, of course, that we have perfected 
organic teleportation, at least for 
short distances. What you don’t know 
is that this whole work has been a 
top-secret government project. In fact, 
only two government officials, besides 
me, have known about- it. The secrecy 
was necessary because of strong opin- 
ion, both public and official, against 
further experimentation. 

“My research men have worked on 
only small, separate units of the 
whole; and Dan has been the only 
one smart enough, to ..suspect the 
truth.” 

' “So you’re going to kill him for 
it!” interrupted Lila. 

Hepler shook his head sadly. ‘T’ve . 
tried, I’ve done all I can. I thought 
there might be a chance by pleading 
that he was. indispensable. But when 
you started raising a fuss and went 
to Mr. Nox here. . . Well, there were 
just too many involved'and the order 
came from the very top.” 

He paused and quoted the old gag, 
■‘Better one should die unjustly, than 
the State should die for one.” ' 

“The State!” I snorted. “You’re 
trying to tell us the State is paying 
off these thugs, running Jupe inside 
its own borders!” 

“The thiigs, as you call thern, are 
necessary. They actually believe they 
are engaged in a smuggling enter- 
prise, s6 that insures their secrecy. - 
As for the Jupes. . . well, we had to 
have some form of anthropoid life 
for our experiments. The Jupes were 
onlytoo willing to make a ‘smuggling’ 
deal. They think they’re landing a 
sizable fifth column^...” 

He paused again and • shrugged. 



“We managed to lose quite a few 
of them at first. The ones that did 
come through have been promptly 
picked up by Intelligence. We see 
tiiat they are, and Intelligence 
has gotten hold of' some key agents 
that way. Also, we’re letting the Jupes 
sneak back a Teleport machine now 
and then, by ‘forgetting’ the ones 
aboard their ships. When war comes, 
if it ooines, the Jupes . are going to 
wake up and find that they’re the 
ones with the fifth column inside 
their borders.” 

■LIE LOOKED at us anxiously as 
if expecting applause. But I 
couldn’t see it that way, even if I 
had been able to raise my hands. 
“The hell with the Jupes!”. I ' said. 
“What about us?” 

Bcnjie said apologetically, “It’ll be. 
quite painless, maybe even pleasant.” 
Then he turned his head and called 
down the corridor. “Turk — Slim! 
Give me a hand here!” 

I tried to move just the smallest 
muscle in my -arm. I willed, and 
strained, until I thought I would bust 
wide open. But I might as well have 
been amputated from the neck down. 

Benjie smiled at Dan fondly as he 
waited for his strong-arm boys. “In 
a way I almost envy you, my boy. It . 
may be quite an - experience. I’ve 
turned the range raar-k all the way 
up to infinity.” • 

I caught Dan’s gasp,- even if I 
couldn’t turn enough to see his face. 
“What does that mean? We all get 
blown to atoms?” 

Dan answered slowly, “Not exact-, 
ly.” He didn’t sound very cheerful 
about it. 

Hepler said helpfully, “Think of it 
more in terms of light projection, Mr. 
Nox.- You’ll still be you, but you’ll 
lose definition, so to speak.” | 

If there was.^ anything I didn’t want 
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to lose, .it was my “definition”. I told 
Hepler so in. a few choice phrases, but 
he was still looking at the cheerful 
side of it. 

“Really, it won’t be' so bad. My 
orders were simply. to dispose of you, 
but I’m giving you this greaf chance. 
Teleportation is., improving rapidly, _ 
Mr. Nox; and who knows? Maybe" 
some day, somewhere, somebody will 
develop a receiver witli an infinite 
range and happen to tune in on you.” ‘ 

He turned impatiently-, wondering 
what was holding up his helpers. I 
saw the sudden look of fright in his 
face, I saw him desperately try to 
bring the neiirolyzer around to bear. 
The next instant he was -pulled out 
of sight in the corridor, going do.vvn 
under a whole swarm. of Jupes! 

And,, we still stood there helples.s. 
Listening to the excited,. shrill yapping 
of the Dog-ears, unable to .move. .For 



while I surveyed th.e corridor. 

On my left the passageway wound 
up in a dead end. There was only one 
way oiit— through the scene of battle 
itself; I glanced'back -at Dan and Lila. 
“Better that we. jump, them from be- 
hind than wait here in this trap?” 

- Their faces told, me they were with 
me. 'VVe stole down the corridor, and 
again'' I motioned them back while I 
cautiously -stuck my head around tlie 
corner. . . 

It was . a scene that, "was going to 
give me nightmares for' many a night. 
The room was swarm’ing with Jupes, 
and frorh the big Teleport -receiver in- 
the far corner more of them poured 
forth endlessly, row ,on row in their 
dun-colored uniforms like a -weird 
military maneuver! 

Hepler and his* two frierTds were 
barricaded, or rather, trapped, behind 
a pile of boxes on the other side. 



a moment there’was bedlam, and then'. . 
apparently Hepler got away. The Jupe 
pack .faded away down the corridor— 
and I took a deep, breath and found 
I could move. But my first move 
was, to fall flat on my face as the 
muscles released their tension, A sec- 
ond later Lila also collapsed, and then 
Dan. 

PNDLESS minutes passed . as we 
^ lay. there, coaxing the strength - 
back into our throbbing limbs. The 
shrill cries from the maun chamber 
told us that Flepler and his men 
were 'makings a fight of it — even 
though Hepler’s neurolyzer still lay 
where it had been torn: from his grasp 
in the doorway. / 

I managed finally to crawlj over ' 
to my own gun.. A monient later I 
could Wi^eave to my feet. Dan -was 
right behind, helping Lila up first and 
then gathering up the neurolyzer. Still 
shaky, I held them back then, letting 
them -get their sea-legs once^ more 



.They, .had one -neurolyzer-^between ■ 

them, but the charge was wearing 
low. It only staggered the . oncoming 
Dog-ears, instead of dropping them 
in ^eir tracks. Even as F watched, 
the first wave scrambled up over the 
barricade. The next instant Hepler’s 
two remaining cohorts were dragged 
forth and literally torn to pieces. Ben- 
jie himself managed once more to 
scoot free like a scared rabbit — and . 
I didn’t hesitate any longer. 

I rushed, headlong into the mad 
--mob, with Dan right on my heels. 
My blaster kicked again and again, 
'in my hand; the. neurolyzer swept 
them back and dumped them. in their 
tracks. . ' ' 

But' it was -as' hopeless as fighting 
the.- ocean. Down tliey went but still 
they cani'e, with their savage snarls 
and their poison-tipped oolongs. And 
more and more still poured forth from 
that humming, infernal Teleport re- 
ceiver. 

r I had hoped at least ’to reach it 
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and turn it off. But that was hopeless 
now.. We hajd cut a path, '.and Lila was 
still with us, but we had gone- as far 
as we could. There was only one way 
out, and that was the Teleport trans- 
mitter beside us. . 

Dan read my thought even as I 
glanced at it. He hurled his worn-out 
weapon away and fiddled frantically 
with the dials while I held off the 
Japes. On the far side of the chamber, 
Benjie Hepler made a last desperate 
effort to join us. But they cut him 
off, drove him backward. He stumbled 
back against the opposite Teleport 
transmitter, looked around, and then 
hurled himself, into it. 

Lila had already gone and Dan was • 
pulling my arm. I fired' one'last blast 
into the faces of the pressing Jupes 
and stepped backward. The last thing 
I saw was the dial on the transmitter 
which had swallowed ^up Benjie Hep- 
ler. It was the one he had set at infin- 
ity.,;... / ; 

*^HL SUDDEN, empty silence was 
like a blow. We were, in the ware- 
house, dim and deserted now in the 
dusk of day. Blinking at each other 
incredulously, all of. us whole .and un- 
harmed. 

“Right On the nose,” chortled Dan,- 
and reached up to. spin a control.. 
“There. At least they won’t get 
through here.” 

t looked down at the gun, still 
w'arin in 'my hand. I walked over to* 
the transmitter where I had worked 
all .day, only it seemed years ago 
now. The big Teleport was still purr- 
ing, just as Muinps had left it when 
he tossed me in and followed me ' 
through.' 

Carefully I broke my blaster open, 
removed the tiny, lead-jacketed 
charge. A nail file from my pocket 
quickly made a mess of the delicate 
priming circuit inside the breach. Then 



I eased back the pellet and hurled 
the gun, still open, into the trans- 
mitter before me. 

It was a trick the Jupes themselves 
had taught us when they messed with 
some blasters they’d captured at Todu. 
It had worked fine out there — 
and it worked now. Even before my 
arm could drop, there was a muffled, 
distant concussion, as if someone had 
dropped an X-bomb about twelve 
miles away. 

I grinned at Dan- and Lila. “Some- 
one in Defense is going to. have a hell 
of a job explaining that one.” 

Lila shuddered and . clutched her 
man’s arm. We walked outside into 
the cool night air, past a watchman 
who looked at ‘us curiously. It: was 
enough just to be still alive, to breathe 
clean air again. But after we had 
gone a block in' silence, I stopped 
and broke into their, rosy cloud. 

“Where now, kids? The shooting’s 
over,, but the. trouble just begins for 
you.” • 

They stared at each other, and back 
at me. 

“•Dan hasn’t even got an ID any 
more. He won’t dare show his face 
at any Job Con window — and neither 
will you, Lila. You’ll starve — or else 
you’ll end up one one of those In- 
telligence- tables under a brain ma- 
chine.” , - 

I let that sink in, .^and then I said 
casually: “Lila told me you wanted 
to go to Mars. .There’s a tramp 
freighter in port right now, pushing , 
off tomorrow morning. The captain’s 
a friend of mine, name of Marco 
Koth. You tell him I sent you — 
and pray he likes your looks'.’’ 

|“\AN DIDN’T need any more. He 
. wrung my hand speechlessly, and 
rah across the street to hail' a cab 
just swinging- around the corner. Lila 
hung behind. She moved up close to 
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me, the light from the pavement 
shining up ip her face. 

“Why, Mr. Nox? Why did you .do 
it?’* '' 

; I shrugged. '“As my great-grand-; 
pappy used to say, just for the kicks.” 
“But...” ' 

i .dropped my eyes. She' still had 
that 'gray purch-sV.m dangling from 
her shoulder. After, all that, she must 
have clung- to it , as a mother will to 
a child. . . ■ 

“.Money,” I added. “Vou still ovye 
me the rest of that eight, hundred and 
seventy-six.” 

Something died in her eyes. She. 
opened her purse, thrust the wad o.f 
bills at me, -and turned, away without 



another •W'ofd. 

I -watched the -cab' pull away with 
their -heads close together in thg rear 
window. They didn’.t know what they 
were getting into, but they’d .probably 
make it. 'And their kids wouldn’t have 
teleportation or preAbalanced -rations 
or radiant heatiiig-T^but at least-they’d 
haye the freedom to make their own 
mistalies. 

T was go’ing to have a tough time, 
too. I was going'to have one ‘hell of 
a job persuading . Marco Koth to 
take them for anything like, eight 
hundred and seventy-six, or ‘even a 
thousand straight .... 

Mars winked its red eye at -me as 
I headed for a phone. 



THE END 



-THE SATELLITE WRECKER 



A fter straightening his tie and ner- 
vously dealing his throat, Johnny 
Faulkner rapped twice on the shining 
aluminum door. He" waited a moment and 
studied the inscription, “C. I. C.— rMissile 
Command” — and wonde'red. To be dragged 
from a honeymoon .by this urgent, top- 
priority courier message was bad enough, 
but why the "Missile Command? He’d been 
among the first few pilots to handle the 
rocket interceptors, but he knew nothing 
about guided missiles. What the devil could 
the urgency be? 

“Come in,” a deep voice beyond the door 
.said, and Johnny stepped into the office. 
It was a plain, simple room, .at one 'end <of 
which was -gathered a cluster of officers. 
Johnny spotted General Wilson. He stepped 
up and saluted smartly. “'Major Faulkner 
reporting as ordered, -sir.” 

Wilson returned the salute perfunctorUy. 
His face was lined and drawn, and it -was 
apparent his mind wasn’t on military .pro- 
tocol. The .knot of o'fficers had- withdrawn 
a respectful distance. 

Johnny flushed .under the tkfeen scrutiny 
of .the General. 

“Personnel says you’re the best rocket 
•interceptor pilot we've- 'got, " Wilson began 
abruptly. He waited a moment.'«i‘Are .you?” 
he shot suddenly. 

.Johnny .hesitated. “What. . .ah. . . I. . . ” 
“Are ,you;?” 

“Yes,” Johnny said quickly, “I amt” 
“Tha;t’s 'better;” General 'Wilson aaid. He 



sat down. Johnny noticed how tired and 
worried he seemed. He reached into a box 
on his desk'* and handed Johnny ;a photo- 
graph. “Look at /that, son,” -Wilson said 
gently, “and. tell me what you -see”’ ' 

• Johnny picked, up the photograph and 
studied it. It was nothing more, apparently, 
than an ordinary .astronomical photograph 
showing myriads of stars, glittering little 
pinpoints of light But he -noticed, about 
the center of the photograph, one dot cir- 
cled with red .-ink. 

“I don’t get it, 'Sir,” Johnny said, puz- 
zled. “This. is straight astronomy. What's 
it got to do -with a rocket interceptor 
pilot?" he coninued boldly. 

Wilson studied hifii keenly. '“Wihat- is 
going to be said. in this room won^t 'go-be- 
yond it. Do you understand that?” 
-'Johnny said slowly, “Yes, sir.” ' 

*■ “That ch-cled .dot-,” Wilson ‘-went 'on, “is 
a Soviet ..satellite running in an .elliptical 
orbit at fifteen thousand miles above the 
surface -of this planet!. Actually at's^ still in. 
the .process of ;consti'uction and,- .when it's 
completed, this entire planet is .going to be 
.a Communist State! .Only a incky fluke 
b'l-pught if to our attention. Thank -God for 
Palomar Observatory!” he added -feelingly.- 
\ Johnny Is vfsce was white -as ’he -surveyed 
.•the .grim-faced officers standing silently 
around him. He said nothing. 

“And that’s, where :you 'Come -in. -I’-m sor- 
ry that ihere’s .no .time,, but fi-om this min- 
ute on- the wraps a-i-e on. It’s stiact -secrecy 
.and .1' -.can‘-t .•^llow- you -to ‘t«dk to -anyone. 
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I'm sorry about your wife but we’ll give 
her some cock-and-bull story — for the mo- 
ment.” He stopped suddenly. “Wait a’ min- 
ute. Major Faulkner, I can order you into 
this, but that’s 'senseless. We’ve got to have,- 
a man who wants to do what we’re going 
to ask him. And' I’ll. tell you there’s a ‘ter- 
rible risk involved for the man who takes 
it. I’m asking you, Major Faulknei', Avill 
you , destroy the artificial satellite?’’ 

“I’ll try, Sir, but.hpw?” Johnny felt a, 
cold numbness in his mind. What was '*he. 
saying? What would he tell Lorraine? ’ 
General Wilson reached across the desk 
and shook Johnny’s hand. “I knew that 



Johnny sat in- the bucket seat and sur- 
veyed the pin-studded- blackness before him, 
one eye through the port, the other on 
the ’scope. Radar would locate the satellite 
and servos would guide him to it,, but the 
planting of the bomba into it would be 
strictly a human and personal matter. 

At plus-seven hours he got the first pulse. 
He was on strict radio silence, so as not to 
give the- Soviets warning, and he was pray- 
ing that they’d have no radar detectors, 
reasonabio prayer, since the Soviets relied 
on surprise and secrecy for that daring 
plan. * . ■ 

He took over control. His plan was simr 
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you would,” he said, a strained smile 
lighting his face briefly, “but if you hadn’t, 
I'm afraid we’d have put the screws to 
you. You see, Faulkner, this thing has to 
be destroyed — if • -we want to live.” He 
turned to an aide. "You know the proce- 
dure. Ship Major Faulkner to White Sands 
right away and tell them to get ready. I’m 
flying 'out later....” 

Tlie next two days were a living nights 
mare. He finally persuaded Wilson to let 
him assure Lorraine*that he was all right. 
But that was the only concession. From ' 
the moment they took him into the huge 
hangar and displayed the rocket, he went 
through things in a kind of shock. Fast and 
furiously he was coursed through on con- 
trol. The rocket was a miracle of Itnpro- 
visation. Eventually it would have come, 
but time had forced its construction in a 
hurry. It was as different from a rocket 
interceptor plane as night from day, but 
there- were no pure rocket pilots and John- 
ny would be the first one. Therefore it 
was up to him to learn. He learned. 

Every' minute that delayed the departure 
of the Hope was a minute, lost. The Sovi- 
ets, it was known, were completing the sat- 
ellite at a furious rate and their two shut- 
tle rockets were in constant use. There was 
an ominous calm in diplomatic matters — 
calm until the Soviets should release their 
ace card. With an artificial satellite and 
a few atomic bombs the world was theirs! 

Tins- thought drove the technicians — and 
Johnny; superbly trained, but with no time 
for trial flight— tat a fu.rious pace. L-hour 
.came and went. To Johnny it was an in- 
stant, and it wasn’t until he realized that 
the surging acceleration had decreased to 
one G that he was space-borne. The enor- 
mity- of the thought that he was the first 
man — American — in space didn't even oc- 
cur to him. He had one thing to do and 
one thing only. The beauty and awesome- 
ness of the flight were like thoughts in 
somebody else’s mind. Only one- clear, crys- 
talline idea obsessed him., He had to de- 
stroy the satellite — even^ return seemed 
hazy. 



pie and he put it into- execution. The ’scope 
showed only two thousand miles to go. 
Keeping the pip centered, he played with 
finger studs, the Hope moving to rendez- 
vous with the satellite. 

The technicians had built well, if sim- 
ply, and the nose of the Hope was studded 
with twelve vicious gleaming cylinders, 
rockets laden with two hundred pounds of 
RDX,,one of which was enough to shatter 
the flimsy structure of a satellite or space 
ship to nothingness if its proximity fuse 
were triggered within fifty feet. 

At last the satellite came into . visual 
observation, a mere thirty, miles. With nose 
jets, Johnny had killed his velocity until 
he was approaching the satellite at a mere 
five, miles a minute, slowly enough for him 
to make sure of the kill. He could observe 
the satellite clearly now, and with each 
minute it grew. From one side of the wa- 
fer-like cylinder protruded a cylindrical 
shape and Johnny knew this was a supply 
rocket. 

At five miles Johnny knew he’d been 
detected. The powerful optical ’scopes 
showed that, but’ there was simply nothing 
the Soviets could do now. Softly saying 
“Lorraine, Lorraine”, over and over again, 
senselessly, Johnny started his firing run. 
The rockets went, one, two, three. . a doz- 
en. ' 

Nothing happened for a while. Then sud- 
denly, for no apparent reason, there was a 
flare, and the satellite seemed to explode, 
pieces flying in all directions. The Soviet 
rocket disintegrated as it took three pro- 
jectiles amidships. It was over that simply 
and quickly. 

Johnny didn’t think about the men.... 
it’s not good to. He broke radio silence. 
The danger was over. “Nailed satellite and 
rocket. . .scratched them both. ..shall I 
9wait second supply rocket and destroy 
it. . . ?” - • 

. .Return at once. . .congratulations. . . 
second rocket crashed on take-off with 
bombs. .. peace assured. .. wife informed... 
Wilson, C. I. C. Rochets, signing off. Good 
luck, Johnny. ...” 




J_JE WAS going to die. 

The fear had washed over him 
hours before. He . wondered if it al- 
ways worked that way, in stages. At 
first he thought he'd know nothing 
but fear— wild, unreasoning fear, until 
the end came^ It had ebbed, though. 
And now, surprisingly, he could smile 
at the insipid faces of passersby in 
the best Government-prescribed fash- 
• ion. ' - * 



“Greetings, Citizen!” 

“Fine weather, Citizen!” 

WAy don’t you drop dead, Citi» 
zen . ... 

The second stage was curiosity. He 
was going'to die. Obviously. The Gov- 
ernment said so. And what they said 
was always so. It was certainly nice 
of them to. warn him; they didn’t warn 
everyone. 

You are going to die (the Govern- 
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ment man -had told him, cheerfully, 
almost). 

. IVc all die. . ^ 

But you are going to die next week. 
Monday, fifteen hours. 

. ..You*re from the Department? 

Yes, the Department. 

How? . — 

You’ll find out. .Against the Code to 
tell 'yoii in advance. 

I don’t want to die. • 

You'll die. 

Must I? 

Not in our hands. We merely prc- ‘ 
diet, but we don’t make mistakes. 
Monday, fifteen hours. You’ll hie. 

Now, he wondered what death was 
like. Not the act of death, but after. 
Sleep? Hell? Heaven? None of them? 
Begin, again, maybe: Some place else, 
someone else, a bawling infant once 
more, with a whole life of sameness 
ahead of him. It Is, he thought-five 
days to Monday. Shine- those gates, 
St. Peter. Rah. Here comes Jones. If 
there were a heaven — which he doubt- 
.ed, as much because the Government 
never mentioned it as for any other 
reason — then it would be all or noth- 
ing. It had to be all or nothing. Either 
everyone would go there or no one 
would, for everyone had been moulded 
in sameness. 

Almost everyone. 

TJIS NAME was Gregory Jones. 

Gregory for his grandfather who 
had passed the tests and gone to space 
the year he was. born. His mother had 
given him the name for luck. But he’d 
failed the tests so far, which wasn’t 
unusual; He had an oval face with 
close-set eyes and sparse, mousey hair. 
He was medium height, a'little on the 
stocky side, with sensuous lips. That’s 
why he’d -failed for space. 

■ Over-all emotional attitude; ^too 
sensual. Tough luck, Jones. Try again 
next year. ('Snicker — it’s hopeless, old 



man, can’t you see that it 'is?)' 

He was thirty-one years old and 
foreman of an assembly gang in one of. 
the factories. After five years,- he still 
did not know what they assembled — 
merely a squat black box with a lot 
of intricate stuff inside. You used ^it 
on spaceships, or maybe on the Uto- 
pia-colonies, wherever they were. Some 
said Mars, others argued for Venus._ 
Once, a woman had gone around yell- 
ing Alpha Centaur! and the • Govern- 
ment agent had asked her if she’d ever 
seen Alpha Centauri: Why, no, I read 
vou .can only see it far south of here. 
Then shut your mouth, stupid.' If you 
can’t see it, how do you know it ex- 
ists? ... 

Which, Gregory Jones thought, was 
kind of foolish, especially since the 
Government asked- you to accept a lot 
of things you couldn’t see. Funniest 
part of it was," the woman passed her 
tests that year and spaced out .to the 
Utopia colonies. Alpha Centauri? Now 
she knewj 'at any rate. 

One, two, ^ three, Toiir, five. Five 
days to Monday. Quite logically, the 
third stage was anger. It boiled over, 
overflowing his curiosity at once, 
drowning everything else. An unfamil- 
iar redness flooded his face, all the 
way to the roots of 'his sparse hair. 
Something constricted his throat and 
he almost choked. He, reached a 
pudgy, thick-fingered, hand into his 
pocket, found the cruinpled pack of 
cigs, cursed' when he realized it was 
ernpty. He balled it. up and. threw it 
toward tire curb, savagely. The. Gov- 
ernment could predict such things as 
death when it -wanted to, but it 
couldn’t keep you supplied, with cigs. 
Excreta on the Government. 

UJTAVE ONE . of mine, Citizen 
Gregory.” 

“Eh? Thank you.” He took the ci^, 
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lighted it, realized as he always did 
that it was at once 'sour anii flat, 
harsh and bitter. It was nice, however, 
to roll the smoke in your mouth, pro- 
vided you could forget the taste. • 

‘'I was on my way to visit you, 
Citizen Diane,” he lied. 

“Really?” 

“Of course.” It -was an opportunity 
to forget his troubles, at least for the 
evening. Only, she’d like it better if 
the meeting had b'een more than an 
accident. - ’ . 

They*’'stood on a street corner, the 
long ro;Ws of barracks effectively 
blocking the wind which moaned in 
from the sea this time of year. Twi- 
light had 'come and gone, and now 
lights began to wink on in. the little 
oval barracks windows. Gregory re- 
alized; with something of a s^rt, that 
he had indeed come to within a street 
of where Diane lived. 

“Oh, I’m glad you came, Gregory! 
Yes, oh yes. I’m ready for the tests 
this year, I’m more ready than I’ve 
ever been before.” 

Always it was the same. She'd said 
that every year that he could remem- 
ber, and probably she’d go right on 
saying it- until she became sixty, and 
hence ineligible for the tests. He gen- 
erally' thought it was funny, but. he 
never laughed. Now he saw nothing 
funny in it; nothing could hold any 
emotional tone except his own predica- 
ment, and that wasn’t funny. And so _ 
he chuckled softly there in the gather- 
ing darkness. ' 

“What’s the matter? You’re laugh- 
ing at me! I mean it, Gregory. This 
time I mean it. I can pass the tests 
and go out to the Utopia colonies. If 
you think that’s funny, after all the 
years we’ve planned together...” 
Instantly, he regretted it. Yes,' they 
had planned for Utopia together al- 
though, actually, Diane had done all 



the planning. He’d merely nodded at 
the proper times, let her cry on his 
shoulder, also at the proper times, 
buoyed her up when she needed it, 
comforted her, studied with her, 
cheered her, made love to her. 

She was good for that, and so he’d 
grabbed the opportunity at once. The 
Government frowned on it, for .it wa.s 
joy but not Government joy. Still, the 
Government had not' yet become ubi- 
quitous, and there were places out in 
t'lTe country where, if you knew the 
right people — 

“I laughed because it’s foo late for 
me,” Gregory said. 

• “What do you mean, too late?” 

TOLD her about Monday, fif- 
teen hours. He related it drily, 
as if it weren’t happening to him at 
all. That was what she’d expect. Her 
hero. Stalwart, Rock-of-Gibralter. 
Gregory. And because he told it that 
way, her sympathy would. be all- the 
greater and he’d profit at least by 
last-minute physical gratification, since 
he could not profit in any other way. 

“It isn’t fair.” Diane sniffed. Good. 

“Don’t say that. It’s not a question 
of fairness. Even the Government,.’ it 
isn’t the Government’s fault. They 
merely predict, With a hundred per 
cent accuracy. when_ they decide to do' 
it at all.” 

, “How do they predict?” 

“1 don’t know. Only it never_misses. 
Ordinarily, it would be a question of 
what you don’t know not hurting you. 
For some reason, Government’s seen 
fit to inform me in advance. Five 
days.” 

“Gregory.” 

“Please. No tears. No pity. I don’t 
need that.” For ever and ever, it 
seemed, he’d played this role with , 
Diane. In his ears,' the words he spoke 
sounded almost ludicrous.. Melo- 
dramatic, certainly. Well, he’d carry 
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it all the way. Let her search her own 
soul and find something lacking, “No 
recriminations, either.”'' 

“But — but- there were so many 
times, so wany times, when we let the 
opportunity slip through oiir fingers. 
Now you have five days. I’ll be going 
to space, Gregory. I know I will. But 
ni be going without you, all alone, 
and space won’t .be what it could 
have — ” 

“Enough.' I have five days. I want" 
them to be . five days of life.” How 
ridiculous could he get, and stiH have 
her believe? -Anyway, it did not mat- 
ter, not ’ really. He’d played the role 
'for so long that now he was not alto- 
_gether sure that he wanted what she 
could give him. Perhaps .the words 
formed in his larynx from force of 
• habit. Definitely, they didn’t stir. him. 
Had he not met Diane here on the 
street, it never would have .occurred 
to him to seek her out in the - brief 
tirhe..-that remained-. Habit. He could 
call it 'nothing else. .\nd — 

'T’HE Logical conclusion staggered 
him. 

How' long had this been, going on? - 
Was he the only one? No, not 'even 
in his own experience, for Diane was 
a creature of habit, too. .\nd Dane 
Kibberish, sweating, hard-working, 
moon-faced Dane Kibberish-^he was 
a living, . breathing pro-Government 
habit. Did the Government, then, en- 
courage habit? .Suddenly, it seemed 
so. More than that. .Government en- 
couraged habit of any kind! Pro-Gov- 
erriment, like Kibberish, , that was 
fine, but . Gregory had the feeling 
they’d accept it either way. .Why, 
they’d politely turn their backs/on 
clandestine meetings, as' they’d done 
; for years in his own particular, case. 
He found himself wondering if a scan- 
ner had followed him' that day near 
Three Forks, where he’d met Diane 
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behind the weathered old red barn. 
She’d brought the books and they be- 
gan to study, but that was her idea, 
not his, .and it didn’t last long. 

Had someone watched, and laughed 
— and approved? It was'. a hell of a- 
time for his mind to insist oh logic, 
yet that was the way it had alwa37s 
•'Worked. First, the Government kept 
everyone busy but maintained a -low 
standard of Hying. Naturally.- The 
fruits of. ninety per' cent of all labor 
went for two things: either Govern- 
ment itself, or the - Utopia colonies. 
You objected to-the former, biit it was 
' a necessary evil, like death. 'You en- 
couraged the - lat^r; for you hoped 
that yourself, or your children.-. . 

-Second, it seemed that .Government 
, could .predict death at any time, but 
didn’t want to. Result; an occasional 
prediction, as in his own case, suffi- 
cient to- keep the people aware of some 
mighty_,pa,tent_.po.wer hut-not enough 
tO' create a neurotic, scared-to-look- 
in-the-mailbox frenzy.. 

, And third, Government fostere'd 
habit. Habit inclined the Citizenry to- 
ward laziness, bad think-habits, indif- 
ference ‘to hardship (unless' the hard- 
ship broke the habit-pattern which', 
probably, it rarely did), lack of self- 
discipline and, finally, a dependence 
bn Government, since most of the hab-' 
its were in the nature of Government 
orders, althdiigh the' Citizenry failed 
to see that. 

“Well,” said Gregory. “Well, well,' 
well.” His abrupt realization, of 
course,, had come, too Tate to do him 
any good. It did, however, bring a 
certain amount of satisfaction. 

“We can go to the country,” Diane 
told him. “For-s the whole five days, 
if you like.” Then she brightened. 
“Say, could that, make any differ- 
ence? I meanj maybe it would alter 
the pattern or something—”' 
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*‘No^ The pattern’s' already set. wondering how he would die? There 

Since it never misses, I’m' a dead was death and death. .There was the 

man.” kind that hurt, the kind, that lingered, 

“Don’t say. that!” the kind that struck swiftly and with- 

“I’m a corpse. .You’re talking to a out -.warning. Like Government agents 



“All right, for you I’ll stop. But it’s versives! .Now, Mere was an odd com- 
the way I think.” parison,- Gregory thought as he got 

“Don’t. We have so little, time. I’ll into his jumper, ran a comb through 
.take my books out into the country, his sparse hair,, stepped out into the 
of course, but I’ll, only read them in. hall, padded across it with -his footh- 
the mornings. Almost, it will be like ' brush to the community washroom. ' 
we’re married.” Softly but volubly, Gregory cursed 

It wasn’t the marrying year. .^Iso, himself for a fool. Here he was, 
Gregory wasn’t the marrying kind, but gargling with ’ the salty’ antiseptic 
he failed to say that. She’d have mouthwash, preparing to go to-work — , 
learned in time, had life run its nor- with but four days of life remaining, 
inal course. Now she’d never know. Did his work matter? Did he actually 

“I’ll call you in the morning,” Greg- care about it? Certainly not. Habit 
ory said. again. Ironically, he wondered if some 

- “The morning? Not now?” ■ hardly guesscd-at , habit would cause 

• All at once, desire had left him. his demise. - . 

Habit? -He’d broken that habit at “Morning, Citizen!” Dane Kibber- 
least, although the way he’d always ish called cheerfully, spitting mouth- 
felt, it should have been the last one wash into, the trough. It wasn’t par- 
to go. “In the morning,” he said. “Rest ticularly warm, but sweat beaded Kib- 
period.” " berish’s forehead and cheeks, running 

Five days. He had an awful lot to down the moon-face and dripping off 
'learn in' five days, and he wouldn’t 'the tip of the incongruously long nose, 
miss out on the opportunity. He managed to work up a sweat and 

Later, he ate his stew at the bar- bring color to his cheeks, to pant from 
racks canteen, mouthing quickly the exertion and mop his brow in earnest, 
thick soup; with its ugly splotches' of with' every little action. At the fac- 
pink meat. Dane Kibberish sat down tory, he merely fastened a clamp to 
near him, speaking endlessly about* each of the black boxes that rolled 
how his two children would be right down the conveyor, 'but when the clos- 
for the Utopia colonies. He had an Jng whistle blew his jumper would be 
u.glv little son, as Gregory remembered, ringing wet. 



aged three, and a buck-toothed, ..Y„y should see them,” Kibberish' 
moronic daughter twice that age, . smiled inanely. “They’ll be 

Gregory did, not think of death at .he utopia colonies. Oh yes 

all. Five days? Five days could be a . ea„;see it. The girl is only six, but 
lifetime, especially when there was so smart! And the boy ” 



NEW, THOUGHT, an unbidden made him sick. Kibberish was so 



thought, entered his mind when typical. It was the Kibberish-type that 
he 'awoke. Why hadn’t he bothered formed solid bedrock for the Govern- 



corpse.” 

“Don’t.” 



were rumored to strike at night with 
the quick dark hand of death at sub- 



much to learn. 



“I’m sure,” Gregory said. Kibberish 
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ment. . Kibberish was a statistic. 

' “Walk with me to the- canteen, 
Citizen Gregory?'’ 

Gregory sneered. “Don't you read 
-Govnews? good Citizen like you?" 

“Well, as a matter of fact,- 1 didn't 
have a chance last night. Visiting night 
at the Under-ten barracks, you know. 
But/I have a copy in my back' pocket 
— ahh! Here we are.' What’s that got 
to do with walking ^down to the can- . 
teen?" Kibberish took the folded sheet 
from his pocket, spread ’it out over 
an unused wash basin. 

COMEHOW-, Gregory was enjoying 
himself. “Page .three," he said. 
Kibberish read aloud, in a shocked 
voice. “It is. the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Prognostication to announce 
that Citizen, Jones-2013-G38 will per- 
ish on Monday, the sixth of the month, 
at fifteen hours precisely. A Section 
Foreman for several years, Jones has 
been a good, loyal 'Citizen. He is im- 
suryived by relatives.”- 

For ' a .time, Kibberish couldn't 
sp'eak. He stood there, his tongue 
clucking foolishly. Then; “My word, 
Gregory. Oh, oh, oh!- You. seem so 
healthy. Oh, yes, you do. But the De- 
partment of -Prognostication ' never 
makes rnistakes — : 

. “It could be viplence," Gregory sug- 
gested, fighting back a wild urge to 
laugh. “I could be as healthy as they 
come, right .up to the last' minute." 

Kibberish bathed his face with a 
damp handkerchief which failed to’ 
sop up the sweat, “I’m sorry, Gregory., 
Truly sorry. On the other hand, it i's 
nice of the Department' to inform 'you 
and allow you to put'your affairs in 
order His voice trailed off lame- 

ly- 

And that, Gregory knew, was what 
bothered him more than anything. 
People died every- day, suddenly, un- 
expectedly. Theoretically, the Depart- 



ment of Prognostication’ could have 
warned them all, but didn’t. Why? 
Why did it single out as certain few. 
individuals for no~apparent reason? 
If you were going to die — wrell, you 
were going to die, -no two ways about 
that. But if The Department^ coiild 
somehow foresee it, then a logical as- 
sumption was — no., he’d gone over that 
ground before. Too many, frightened 
people would result, for every visitor, 
every letter, e.very, call might bring 
the a.nnouncement of- doom. Then what 
remained? The Department liked to 
strut its stuff, that aiTd nothing more. 
It was a question of tag, you’re it, 
and Gregory ' had been tagged. It 
didn’t matter, riot really, for death 
came either way, at. precisely the same 
time. Gregory knew in advance, that - 
was the only significant difference. 

“Well,'.’ said Gregory, - “I guess 
you’ll go on to the canteen your.seIf." 

“Why? Aren’t you coming?" ♦. 

“No. I’ve decided to skip work to- 
day." 

“You’re not ill, are you? Govern- 
ment frowns on. . the voice droned-- 
'on and’ on. Kibberish had come down 
to familiar ground, and it seemed he’d 
forgotten the Govnews article*. We’ve 
got to work, work, work. Doesn’t Gov- 
ernment say this world, is a sort of 
teleolo'gy, anyway? Don’t they tell you. 
how each year the men and wornen 
fortunate enough to merit Utopia are 
drawn from it? What’s the matter with 
employment, there’s ho ab.sent-with- 
out-leave. There can’t be. You 
shouldn’t complain, though, . Citizen 
Gregory. Sure, you work sixty-five 
hours a week, but doesn’t that leave 
you plenty of time to read Govnews 
and Govbooks and hear Govsic? All 
right, if -you’re slothful, Government 
will push from below to keep you in 
line. But remember this; Utopia will 
always be pulling from above, skim- 
ming off the intellectual and emotion- 
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al -aristocracy for a new and better ' 
world. Earth’s function is rnerely to 
keep that world - supplied with every-; 
thing a Utopia should have, so we’ve 
got to work and work and work! And 
blah, blah, blah. The fat lips blub- 
bered Government dogma effortlessly. 

“I’m not going,” said Gregory, and 
went back to his cubicle. He remained 
in bed a full extra hour. He’d never 
recalled anyone doing that before, un- 
less he were ill. Certainly,' if they had, 
'no one had 'ever 'told him. 

rr»HEN, WHEN it would .be rest 
**■ period at the . factory, he went 
down the hall to one of the public 
vid-phones, inserted, the correct coin, 
(after waiting on line, fifteen / min- 
utes). and dialed Diane’s section of 
the factory? It always irked him to 
wait on line like that: it seemed that, 
all his life, he’d always been, waiting 
on line for something. W'e.ll, -Govern- 
ment Stat .estimated there was . one , 
vid-phone .for every five-hundred Citi- 
zens and, obviously, things had never 
been that good in pre-Government 
days. The standard of living was lo\v, 
he supposed — but vaguely, for the 
words hardly, had any meaning. Hadn’t 
standards of living always been, low? 
Government said so. AH such things, 
were relative; if said, 'buF. compared 
with life in the Utopia colonies, the 
standard was low. Not as low -as it 
had been before Government, but low. 

Beside.s, the standard was low to 
insure the highest possible standard in 
the Utopia colonies. And you couldn’t 
argue with that. 

Diane’s pretty face frowned at him 
from the screen. It was a pretty face, 
he thought, although lines of age had 
already etched themselves there. Well, 
Diane was Dventy-six and no young- 
ster. Often, he wished he’d known her 
ten years before. ... 

“Hello,. Citizen Gregory.” 



“I said I’d call you this morning.’^ 
“I know what you said, but some- 
thing’s come up, and I’ll be leaving 
work early today. Have the balance 
of the week off, ioo. Why don’t you 
call me Sunday night. Then, -well,' we 
can get together . once for old time’s 
sake before. . . 

. Sounds. The words ran togetlier 
meaninglessly, a jumble of sounds. 
Could Diane have changed so over- 
night? No, completely- unlikely. Un-- 
less — ! . . 

“Tell me, Diane, has a test schedule 
been announced?.” Government did 
things- like that, allotting no special 
time -each year for 'the tests. , They 
came, up suddenly, without warning; 
with no time for cramniing,.and those' 
who passed, spaced' out to the Utopia 
colonies' soon after that. 

“No.” 

“No?'Then what — ” 

“I. didn’t sslY -one wotddnU be an- 
nounced.” 

“Eh? How. can anyone tell?” 

“Oh, Gregory,' I’ve met the most 
wonderful man) It happened last 
night, after you left. I thought it was 
you all over again in the darkness, ber 
cause he’s built just like you, almost. 
But the face is. different, He’s .hand? 
some, 'Gr^ory. Oh!— and 'all- the 
things he' knows: Can -you imagine it, 
Gregory, years ago ■ he passed the 
tests; he could be in the Utopia col- 
ohies now, but he’ decided to remain 
behind, and — ” 

-A likely story.” ' Gregory was 
shocked to find he could feel jealousy 
four days before death. 

Diane stuck her tongue out and 
made a loud lioise with her mouth. 
“Don!t believe me, see if I care. He’s 
going to_ teach me, Gregory, so I can 
pass the tests. They’re coming’ soon, 
he says, and this time I’ll be ready.” 
He didn’t- remind her that she'd 
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always been readyj three hundred and 
sixty^five days each • year: He said, 
“Would it be possible for me to meet 
your friend?” The .words; surprised 
him. Why on Earth did he; want to 
meet the man?-. Probably Diane was 
lying anyway. On the other hand, 
could he afford to take the chance? 
If the man were all that Diane said,' 
if he could indeed forsee the coming 
of the tests, what other strange knowl- 
edge might he possess? Was' it entire- 
ly within the realm of possibility 
that he’d also know something of the 
Department of Prognostication? 
“Yes,” Gregory said, breathing harder 
now. “I’d like to meet your friend.” 

Diane was frowning again, but she 
told him, “Very well. My barracks, in 
one hour. We won’t wait.” Her image 
faded from the screen. 

Gregory dressed silently, changing 
to his finest jumper, -the one -which- 
he’d received two years ago and which 
had not faded much because he hard- 
ly ever used it. For , the first time, it 
occurred to him that death might not 
be inevitable after all. And that made 
him sweat, like Dane Kibberish, al- 
most. Strange. Fear had come once, 
only at the beginning and only for a 
brief moment, and then it had van- 
ished. He’d managed to get ^by with- 
out fear after that, he supposed,, be- 
cause fear indicated anxiety — and if 
death were the only possibility, there 
was nothing to be anxious about! But 
now, now he felt a wild tightness in his 
chest and an inability tQ..-swallow al-. 
though he wanted very much to swal- 
low. He knew he’d be quite desperate- 
ly afraid until the end came; 

U^mZEN GREGORY JONES^ 
Citizen Alec Sampler. Di- 
ane’s two hands clut'ched Citizen Samp- 
ler’s elbow as she made the introduce 
tions. “Would you believe it?” Diane 
bubbled. “We met quite by accident. 



Oh, quite. I feel as if I’ve known Citi- 
zen Alec air my life.” 

There was an unfamiliar sheen to 
Citizen Alec’s jumper, a gloss to the 
' leather of his shoes. There was also 
something patronizing about his smile. 

“To be sure,” he. said. He was built 
like Gregory, medium height, slightly 
stocky. But his^ face was, gaunt, with 
the flaU^st,' most, expressionless eyes 
Gregory had ever seen. He had a little 
mole high up .on his left cheek, out of 
'which a tuft of hairs grew. His lips 
formed the merest slit across the hot- . 
tom of his face, and when he' spoke 
they hardly seemed to move. 

• Gregory wanted to say, ‘T thought 
you told me he was. handsome.” But 
the fear was still with him, lingering 
at the fringes of consciousness and if 
Citizen Alec could somehow-r- 
“Diane tells me you can predict 
_tK e_tests. ” Gregory said. 

“I never said that! Oh,. I never said 
that! He’s lying, Citizen Alec. I. only 
said^ — ” 

“I don’t predict them,” Citizen Alec 
declared. “I simply know when they 
are coming. Tomorrow and Saturday.” 
“I thought only the Leader knew 
that.” 

“Consider.” Citizen Alec smiled 
condescendingly. “How could the tests 
be distributed if only the Leader 
knew? There must be those who pre- 
pare the tests,.. those who print them, 
those who distribute. If a ^man fits 
any one of those categories, he 
knows.” 

. “Could you tell me — ” Gregory be- 
gan. . . , 

But Diane interrupted, him. “You 
said we could study together;. Citizen 
Alec. And there is so little time.” 

. “Yes,” Gregory mused. “So little 
time. If you could answer some ques- 
tions, Citizen Alec?” He had come 
here doubting. Still, it had been a 
straw to grasp. And now that he’d 
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met Citizen Alec, he wasn’t so sure. 
.There seemed something about the 
man, something which made you 
think, without knowing why you 
thought it, that if anyone could help 
you, it was he. 

i<CUPPOSE I try to satisfy you 
^ both,” said Citizen Alec. '‘You 
gather your books, Diane, and the 
three of us will driye out into the 
country.” 

“Drive?” said Gregory. 

“Of- course. In my car.” 

“You have a car?” 

Citizen Alec showed them his thiii- 
lipped smile. “If one knows of the 
tests, does it not follow that one has 
a car?” 

' Gregory had been in a car once, 
years ago. .A mistake had been made, 
and Government agents took him in 
the car to the extermatorium until 
the error had been rectified. He had 
very nearly lost his life, and since 
that time he’d feared the big. noisy 
vehicles. Most of. the Citizenry feared 
them for no reason at all unless, per- 
haps, G.overnment ma"de that same; 
mistake with..most of them. It crossed 
Gregory’s mind, all.afonce, that this 
could be, ■ for he knew many people 
who came that close, to' extermination 
themselves. Did Government, then, a> 
tempt. to instill fear? 

Diane returned to them with an 
armful of books and the three of them 
went . out to the street. The car was 
- parked around the corner. 

Big, .sleek, shiny, ?U of glass and 
gleaming metal, it awaited them. 
Gregory. had to step down to get in- 
side, but he forgot his fright when he 
found the seats were far softer than 
his bed at the barracks.- He stared 
right back at all- the Citizens who 
stood outside gawking at them, and 
he wondered idly if they thought he 
belonged. 



Then, Citizen Alec started, the 
purring motor, and they whisked away 
from the curb. Gregory’s heart jumped 
up and began to jiggle his Adam’s 
.Apple. 

'J’HEY LEFT Diane pouting . in a 
little wooded clearing with her 
• books, promised to return within a 
few hours. Then, driving down' the 
dusty road , once more, Citizen Alec 
grinned. “I really must admit I don’t • 
know what sort of questions you have, 
or that I can answer them.’,’ The grin 
faded. Citizen Alec didn’t grin much. 

“You know of the tests,” said Greg- 
ory. “I was^wondering what else you 
might know.” 

“'.About- what. Citizen?” 

“About — about the Department of 
Prognostication ! ” "" 

“First let me ask you a question, 
Citizen. Have they notified yOu?” 
“Yes^ Monday, fifteen hours.” It 
had meant nothing when Gregory told 
Diane. It was an opportunity to get 
something from her, and so he’d told 
her. And Kibberish? He’d informed 
Kibberish to see the man squirm in an 
awkward position. But with Citizen 
Alec, somehow, it was different; with 
Citizen ..Alec , the full horror of the 
situation enveloped him. “I’m going to 
die,” he said,, gagging on the words. 
“I'm going to die. To die!” 

“Of that you can be certain,” said 
Citizen Alec, coldly. “Did you drive 
out here to cry like that, or. did you 
want to ask me questions?” 

“Yes, of course. I want to ask you 
questions. Do I have to die?' Do yOuo 
know if I have to die?” 

“If the Department says so, you’ll 
die.” 

“And there’s nothing- I can do? 
i^’othing?” 

For some reason, Citizen. Alec be- ! 
gah to chuckle. It was laughter; at j 
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least it sounded'^ like laughter. But it 
was entirely without mirth. 

‘'What is . funny, ^ Citizen .Alec?” 

“I laugh. Must something be fun- 
ny?” . • 

“What is funny? I am going to die. 
I)o you think that 'funny?” Gregory- 
threatened him with a balled fist. 

“No, that- is not funny to you. It 
might be funny to other people.” 

“To no one. No one should laugh 
because I am going to die.” 

•‘There. I have stopped laughing. 
Does that make you feel better?” 

> “Why did yoO laugh?” 

‘T have' stopped.” 

“But why did you laugh?” - 
“i, think we had better return to 
Diane.” 

“There was a reasons I want, .to 
know the reason.” 

.“Oh, really, Citizen Gregpryl Had 
I known you were like this, I--)Vould 
not have suggested you join us.” 

“I have asked a simple question, 
Why did you laugh?” 

“It is a foolish question. I laughed 
because I wanted to. Is there a law' 
against laughing? Has the Leader said 
we cannot laugh?” 

“I wouldn’t know/’ 

' “He hasn’t. And there, that’s better, 
Citizen. Compose yourself. If you 
must know why I was laughing, it is 
because' .the Leader has such power. 
If he-'decides. a man is to die — ” 

• ‘^Decides.! T thought Prognostica- 
fion merely finds oub Decides!” 

“It is the same thing.” . 

o*^HEY i W-ERE ■ driving, down a 
slight incline. On their right was 
the forest. On their left only a flimsy 
fence of wood lay between them 'and 
a. 'Steep- precipice - which- fell ■ off 
abruptly to the valley far below. 

“It is not the same thing. Tell me, 
Citizen Alec: .what would happen if a 
man knew he was going to die because 



the Department of Prognostication 
had so informed him — and tlien 
decided to die in advance?” 

“An interesting question.’- 

“TcU me. Would, the man die any- 
way, assuming he -had decided to die 
in advance, but really' wasn’t dead at 
all?;.'. ' 

“I do not understand.”. 

“I am not altogether' sure I do.” 
The fear was beating' at Gregory’s 
temples, closing a dull curtain of red 
injront of his eyes. .“Stop the car.” .. 

They lurched to a stop. Gregory 
made a ' mental note of which dial 
held the car that way on the incline, 
unmoving. 

Gregory swung his right fist up 
and felt it smash painfully against 
Citizen Alec’s jaw. Why am I doing, 
this, he wondered. Why? It all seemed 
quite impossible. Two . of Citizen 
-Alec^s-^teeth tum bled o ut with a lot 
of blood and. fell in Gregory’s lap. He. 
w'himpered and brushed them away 
. with his left hand, hitting Alec again 
with his right fist because the man 
began to yell. After that', he did not" 
yell. He just sat there, his head 
slumped down, his eyes shut. Blood 
trickled from the corners of his thin' 
lips. 

. --Gregory opened the door, stepped 
outside. He found Citizen Alec’s regis- 
tration- card in back, with a picture. 
A good likeness. This He folded into 
his pocket, then stood, there sco'wling. 
What now? 

If a man died ahead of schedule, 
wouldn’t that be the. same thing? Cer- 
tainly not; Prognostication only pre- 
dicted, they didn’t determine. But wliy 
had Citizen ATec been so obscure, so 
enigmatic? Had he known something 
that made him laugh like that? It was 
a foolish ques^tion, he’d said. Well 
then, what kind of an answer' could 
he expect? 

Still— 
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Citizen Alec decided for . him. Citi- 
.-zen -x\lec stirred groggily, whimpered,- 
but not like Gregory had whimpered 
when the broken teeth fell in his lap. 
Citizen Alec rubbed his. jaw and then 
slumped, down again. But.- he was 
moaning. 

Gregory reached in *through the 
•window, tv;fsted the dial which held 
, the vehicle unmoving on the hill. It 
began to roll forward, slowly. Sweat- 
ing, Gregory trotted alongside • it, 
cramping the wheel to the right. 

He jumped back-, watched the car 
gain momentum. It hit the flimsy 
wooden barrier about thirty yards 
from' him and crashed over the edge 
of the cliff, making a loud noise. Sev- 
eral seconds later, there was another 
noise, louder this time, and fearfully, 
Gregory, ran to the edge of the preci- 
pice and . peered over it. Far below, 
the vehicle had struck some rocks. 
It was shattered and broken and- 
flame began to lick greedily from 
some place underneath it". 

Gregory chuckled drily, practising. 
It sounded almost like Citizen Alec. 

■*-pHE SIGN .said: 

" ^ FLESHART ! FLESH-A R T 1 

FLESH ART!' 

- ..^Features .remodeled. MrtjuUyJ. _ 

No charge if you aren’t satisfied! 

Then, in smaller printing.: : 
Government sanction essential. 

A bell tinkled as Gregory entered - 
the shop. He wondered if Diane were 
still sitting in her ridiculous meadow. 
Perhaps she’d heard the crash. But 
no, they’d been too far away. After- 
wards, Gregory had slunk to a. town 
two miles down the .road, had waited 
for the puffing, ancient steam-train, 
had boarded it, giving up a month’s 
supply of travel-coupons. He’d sat in 
a corner of one of the coaches with 
his collar turned up and his head 
hunkered down, and no one had 



looked at him. He -hoped the flames 
would obscure Citizen Alec’s face 
entirely. 

The proprietor of- the Fleshart 
store had a halo of frizzly white hair, 
a short, blunt nose, a round black- hole 
of a mouth through which he seemed 
te breathe instead of his nose, for it 
hung, open, revealing half a dozen 
jagged, yellowed teeth, and the tongue 
trembled up and down with each rasp- 
ing breath. He had but- one eye, large 
and watery. The other eye-socket was 
'stuffed with dirty cotton. 

“Yes?” The word rasped out sibi- 
lantly'with one of his labored exhala- 
tions. ■ 

“My face must be remade entirely,” 
said Gregory. “And you must change 
my hair. All by nightfall.” 

“The hair is part of the face. Citi- 
zen. By nightfall, eh? Very expensive. 
Does it matter how I change it?” 

■ “Yes. I want to assume a particular 
appearance, and it’s got to be exact.” 

. “Bad. More expense. You don’t 
look like a Department man.” 

“I’m .not.” 

“Then 'you’ll not have the money. 
Good day, young man.” 

■ “Wait.”. Gregory moved into the 
.interior. of the shop without M invita- 
tion. “You donjt make much money 
here, do you?” / 

“Enough to live. Just enough to 
live.” The' old man twisted idly at 
some loose cotton in his empty eye- 
• socket. It almost made Gregory sick, 
blit he pretended not to notice., 

“A bargain. I’ll admit it; I haven’t . 
the money now. But — ” 

“But me no huts. Out!” 

“But if-you do it and if the job is 
good I’ll look like a Department 
man — and then I’ll have money^ 
more money than you ever saw. It’s 
up to you, don’t, you see? A good job 
gets me what I want, and it gets you 
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your money.” . ^ , 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

“Five thousand dollars, I don’t care. 
It’s entirely up .to you.” 

“I change noses, or cheek struc- 
ture, or an occasional harelip,” the 
old man mused. “Fifty dollars, a hun- 
dred. It’s slow. A chance like this--- 
h’mmm. All right, young man — for 
five thousand- dollars.” ^ 

“// your job lets me pass.” 

• “It will. I assure you, it will.” ' 

'^REMBLING,' Gregory reached 
into his pocket for the registra- 
tion card. “Here’s the face,” he said, 
handing the card to the old inan. 

“Citizen .'Alec Sampter— ” . the 

proprietor began to cackle: 

“Forge’t it!” Gregory cried. “Forget 
that name.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. You are to be 
Alec Sampter.” The old man studied 
the picture carefully. “It would have 
been far better .in color,” he mumbled, 
peering intently at the glossy print. 
-He grunted something unintelligible, 
placed the picture on a counter, 
limped toward Gregory apd pinched 
his thick cheeks. “We’ll have to re- 
move a lot. of this. H’mmm. And the 
.eyes won’t be hard. The hair, so — 
and. . 

The fingers which probed his fac.e 
had a vaguely unwholesome . odor. 
They were dirty,' every skin-crack 
.was lined with ancient black dirt. The 
nails were bitten off close, but the 
torn cuticles were swollen and dirty. 
Gregory flinched, fought down an im- 
pulse to gag. . ; ■ 

“Yes, I think we can let you out 
of here tonight. You’ll have to be care- 
ful, naturally. You’ll be dizzy and 
■your face will be tender. Vertigo is 
quite common so soon after. Very 
likely you’ll vomit, and keep on vomit- 
ing until it feels your insides are com- 
ing out. Cigarette?” 



“Please,” Gregory croaked hoarse- 
ly. He hardly recognized the ancient 
word for cigs, but the smell of the 
man and the look of him and what he 
said had already brought a tight ball , 
of nausea ' to Gregory’s stomach. 
“Please, no. Can't you start at once?” 

Shrugging, the. one-eyed man 
palmed the picture with a greasy 
hand and motioned for Gregory to 
follow him past a heavy, filthy cur- 
tain. 

As he followed his guide within the 
unknown interior of the shop, reac- 
tion hit Gregory with palpable force. 

I have killed a man, he thought, 
Killed him. Is there a law against it? 

I do not know, but never in my. 
experience do I remember one Citizen 
killing another. He is dead, Citizen 
Alec Sampter is dead, and that at 
least is irrevocable. When, in a matter 
of hours, I shall take Citizen Alec’s 
"placepI“wilPahndu'nc‘e to the world 
that it was Citizen Gregory Jones who. 
perished. Sad, for I liked m’y name. 
Gregory. Yes, Gregory, it has a cer- 
tain ring to it. J 

So what? Unguessable so whats. • 
Does it mean, then, that because I 
have terminated riiyself ahead of 
schedule (provided it works) I will 
not meet the end preordained . for 
me? But how can that be? Prognosti- 
cation merely predicts. Death itself 
brings the terms of demise, after- 
wards. No, that is wrong. All wrong. 
Death would bring the terms . of de- 
mise whether or notv Prognostication 
predicted. But why did they predict 
for me? Ah, why?. 

“Come, come, Citizen! This way. 
.Yes, stretch yourself, out there, and 
we will begin at once. ...” 

, Gregory felt the needle grating 
against bone before he tumbled head- 
long into a pit of blackness. His last 
thought was: Are those dirty hands 
going to touch wy face? 
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^ACKLING obscenely, the one-eyed 
man held up a mirror. “It is 
done; it is truly a work of art.” 

' Gregory blinked, stared at the mir- 
ror. After a time, he smiled foolishly. 

. Citizen .Alec Sampter leered back 
at him. 

Gregory twitched his nose. Citizen 
Alec’s nose twitched back at him. 
Gregory fingered the hair-tufted ihole 
on his left cheek, ran his hands down 
the gaunt face, stared unblinking at 
_ the flat, ■ expressionless eyes which 
- looked back at him. When he' spoke 
he observed that the lips which moved 
hardly moved at all; the small slit of 
a ’ mouth Simply pursed itself, and 
sounds issued forth. 

“It is quite satisfactory,” Gregory- 
Alec said. 

“I know. I know! Ten thousand 
dollars is indeed a' small price.” 

“Ten? We agreed upon five.” 

“Did we?” The horrible did man 
snickered. ■“! fail to remember.” 

“Yes, five.”* 

“Well, it is now ten. After you 
assume your new identity, of course.”- 

“Where is my registration card?” 
Gregory demanded dully. He needed 
Citizen Alec’s • address. Smiling, he 
took the card, for he realized he’d 
never looked, .at _.the address before... 
this. 

The address read: Transient, City 
Hostel. 

“I will have* ways of keeping track,” 
the old man predicted. “Remember, 
ten thou.sand dollars, at your first 
opportunity.” 

“We don’t even know if Citizen 
Alec had that. much money!” Gregory 
cried, appalled by the thought of giv- 
ing up all that money, if indeed it 
turned out he possessed it. •. 

“H’mmm. You. are right, Citizen.. 
We will agree upon a percentage in 
advance. Fif.ty per cent of your total 
wealth in your new identity.” ,.-^' 



“Fifty per cent?” , 

“Fifty, yes. For a start.” 

Suddenly, it was clear. '*The old man 
. could bleed all the red from his veins. 
Once tlie thing started, there would be 
no stopping it. Like a severed jugular 
vein — 

. -The one-eyed man patte/i Gregory’s 
cheek, and exquisite pain lanced deep 
within him through the nerve-endings. 
He screamed. ' '' 

“It is not yet dry, Citizen Gregory. * 
■ See?. See? -Somewhat pliable. Careful: 
for. the next several hours, pressure 
or a sudden blow couid distort your 
new face. Now, fifty per cent will be 
the outright payment for my art, and 
afterwards, *we could arrange a small • 
weekly — ” 

Red blobs of agony filled his head. 
Words. The Fleshart Proprietor was 
speaking. The same thing, it was the 
‘same as he had said before. A leeck, 
a leech, Citizen Gregory — I will be 
a leech. 

' “.. .say, fifty dollars additional per . 
week if your own income is in excess 
of one hundred. ...” 

More red blobs. ‘ 

. .or one hundred if it is in ex- 
cess of two hundred. . .” 

Icy needles jabbing into his burn- 
-ing brain. Why had the man- touched 
his painful cheek? 

.or all excess ^if it is more than 
three hundred. . ’ 

Gregory’s strong hands coiled 
around the old man’s neck. 

• Afte,r he let the lifeless bod/ fall 
from his grasp he ran, whimpering, 
into the night. 

i<QPIRITS,” said Gregory. 

The Citizen Bartender shrugged: 
“If you wish them, I will give 
you spirits. But you have had more 
than enough.” 

Gregory took the glass. The Citl-. 
zen Bartender took his monthly spirfti 
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card, punched another hole in i^ It 
was covered with holes., . ^ - 

Gregory lifted the glass to his thin 
slit of a mouth, drank. In the mirror 
behind the, bar, Citizen Alec drank. 
Citizen Alec looked'drunk, in his. flat, 
expressionless eyes mostly. The Citi- 
•zen Bartender wagged his head from 
side to side^ sadly, 

‘T know,” he said. “You have 
heard about the tests and you are 
despondent because you have not pre- 
pared.’’ - 

“The tests? The tests?” 

' “Tomorrow and Sunday. Yes, the 
tests.” 

“More spirits.” The small , glass 
would not stand* still on »the surface 
of the bar. ' • 

“All the holes have now been 
punched' in your spirits card.” 

“Don’t you see. Citizen Fool? Al- 
though I have but one card, I am 
really two Citizens. You may punch 
all the holes again.” 

“Go home to your barracks. ” 

^“I am a transient.” i • 

“To the hostel, then.” 

“Citizen Fool;” ■ 

“Stop banging on the bar.” ' 
“Citizen Fool!” 

“You 'disturbuny patrons.” 

Gregory slammed both hands down 
on the surface of the bar.. “C/7f2c« 
Vooir 

Something hit hiin. It made a dull 
sound, like %plat. He'knew it was the 
Citizen Bartender Fool who bad 
struck him, full iii the jaw. with’ a 
balled fist; but it was a while before 
•the pain came.. When, it did, it was 
like nothing he had ever felt before. 
The pain started at his jaw and en- 
' gulfed his face. He screalned and 
screamed and, clutching his hurt jaw, 
staggered outside and, somehow 
managed to find the hostel down- the 
street. The Citizen, Room Clerk 
looked at him and laughed and Greg- 



ory did not ask why he 'laughed, but 
allowed Kim, instead, to lead the way 
to Citizen Alec’s room. 

. He threw himself across the bed 
without removing his shoes, scream- 
ing and sobbing until he slept, for the 
hurt had become a, terrible throbbing. 
Someone banged on the thin wall and 
told him to shut up. . - 

TPHER'E was no pain when iie 
awoke, not -even a hangover. It 
was as if, during the night while he 
slept- his restless sleep, his mind haS 
cornered his body and said, “We will 
have a lot of work to do together, now 
that the act is accomplished. We can 
. neither of us falter and, therefore, you 
do not hurt.” 

He dressed methodically,' first ex- 
ploring Citizen Alec’s closet and find- 
ing several outfits of lustrous, ex- 
pensive raiment. Citizen -.Alec, .then, 
had— been a. Department, man and, 
briefly, it crossed Gregory’-s mind that 
he might hot be able to fill the dead 
Citizen’s position. Well, time enough 
to see about that later. Now' it did 
not matter, hot when Gregory himself 
might be dead on Monday. The 
thought of that, he realized, increased 
the flow from his adrenal glands and 
forced his heart to work faster, but 
aside from that it failed to disturb 
him. 

Gregory rubbed his cheek, .felt the 
-thick, stubble; chuckled when he 'found 
. that Citizen Alec had a thick beard. 
Well, he’d shave it. He walked into 
the bathroom, found neither razor nor 
brush nor cream. But there was a 
bottle of some almost colorless liquid 

- which bore the label; DON’T 
SHAVE! and under it, in smaller let- 
ters, depilatory. Gregory had heard 

..about this liquid which negated the 

- heed for razor-blades and scraped 
faces, and he knew it had been re- 
served strictly fo'r Department men. 
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It went with Citizen- Alec's good cloth- 
ing and his car, too, and .Gregory had 
a slight spasm of fear. Could he hope 
- to fill the dead Citizen’s position? 

He unscrewed the bottle's cover, ad- 
justed the swivel mirror and screarned. 
He clutched the sink for support, felt 
the small cubicle of a bathroom spin- 
ning wildly. He shut his eyes tight, 
then opened them again, staring . at 
his new features in the mirror. 

He had a lopsided face. 

Did that explain the Citizen Room 
Clerk’s laughter? It wasn’t . terribly 
lopsided, but the ileft side of the jaw 
was decidedly 'askew, slanting that 
side of the slit-mouth down perhaps 
ten or fifteen degrees, drawing the 
lower lip down and baring the teeth.- 
Citizen Gregory-AIec had' a perpetual 
leer. He composed himself; considered 
the defect with an objectivity that al- 
most startled him. The Citizen'Bar- 
tender was responsible, of course; his 
flailing' fist had twisted the face be- 
fore it had set properly. ‘ _ . 

■pINE. OH, that was wonderful. He 
^ couldn’t go back to the store for 
repairs: the Tleshart proprietor was 
dead. There, at least, he felt no re- 
morse,- for he knew it had been the 
only alternative. Sojie had a lopsided 
faee.- It- was hisj 'his face, and of ne- . 
cessity he’d live with it. Well,- hadn’t he 
been in an accident? One m'an. per- 
ished 'when the car leaped the road- 
barrier and tumbled over, the cliff, 
and certainly another man would be 
lucky to escape with a dislocated jaw. 
Still, careful Government investigation 
might terminate his masquerade al- 
most before it started. No, that ‘didn’t 
seem inevitable. He recalled that the 
Fleshart sign proclaimed the neces- 
sity for Government sanction, yet the 
ugly one-eyed man had never 
broached -the question. Government 
was not "ind could not hope to be • 
ubiquitous. 



The lopsided face, Gregory decided* 
might be .the least of his worries. 

He used the depilatory, then went 
downstairs to a public vidphone. He 
got information, called the . Depart- 
ment of Fatalities. 

“I wish to report -an accident,” he 
said, as the face of a young woman 
-appeared. 

“Sub-division?” 

“Eh? Oh, highway.” . . ' 

“One moment.” The woman’s voice 
faded and another one, perhaps ten 
'years older, and decidedly unpretty, 
took its place. 

“Yes?”, ■ ; 

- “I wish ■ to report a highway ac- 
cident.” 

“Sixty miles north of the city? We 
already know.” 

“Oh.” ' 

“A sad thing. Citizen Alec Sampter 
was killed instantly, charred beyond 
recognition.” 

“NO!” Gregory hadn’t meant to 
yell, but it came out that way. “That's . 
all wrong, all wrong. Citizen Alec 
Sampter still lives. I am Citizen Sam- 
pler; Look at me. See?” 

“The car was registered under the 
name of a Citizen Alec Sampter.” 
There was a stubborn edge to the 
wonian.’s voice, _as if she . couldn't de- 
file her records with an erasure. 

“You’d better check with Identifi- 
cation,” Gregory suggested. 

There was a pause,, then something 
flared brightly in the vidiscreeii. “I’ve 
takfn your picture,” the woman said. 
“We will call you in a moment.” ' 

Gregory watched the screen go 
dark, waited. Would someone notice ' 
the lopsided face? 

The screen flared up again, an^ 
the woman ' was scowling, “Y'ou’re 
Citizen Sampter, all right. But 'who 
died in~tbe wreck?” 

Gregory’s tongue flicked out, lick- 
ing his thin lips. “Citizen Gregory ; 
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Jones,” he said. “Jones-2013-G38.” 

^ “H’mm.” The woman was busy 
checking a long list of names; Greg- 
ory could see ‘her running blunt- 
• nailed index finger over it. “No one 
has reported Jones-2013-G38 missing.” 

A LMOST, Gregory said that 
was natural, because Jones 
lived alone, and no one would . miss 
him, at least not for some time. But 
he caught himself in time, told the 
woman: “I know nothing about that. 
All I know is this: Jones died in that 
wreck.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, we were out in the country. 
Jones didn’t'know hovy to drive, want- 
ed to borrow my car and try. I told 
him not to, we struggled, I fell — ^hurt 
■ my jaw pretty bad, too. When I ' 
looked up, Jones was in the car, the 
car was out of' control — and Jones 
went over the cliff with it. Nasty bu si- 
ness.” > 

“I’ll say. You didn’t report it soon- 
er?” 

“No. No, I was injured and I must 
admit I — I had a few drinks too 
many. Had- to be assisted to ray room 
by .the Citizen Clerk. I guess 
I should have remained there at the 
scene of the accident, but frankly, 
young lady — ” satisfied, he watched 
.a smile light up the homely, middle- 
aged face — “frankly, I was unnerved. 

- 1 returned to the city by train and 
. took those drinks . . . . ” 

“i understand, sir. Yes, sir: I under- 
' derstand. I^what?” Evidently, some- 
ohe behind her had spoken to . the 
.woman, for she turned around, -and 
Gregory had time to see a startled 
look+crawl over her face. Presently she 
Hurned to the screen ,again, more than 
a little agitated. 

“Sir, we’re making an appointment 
for you with, the' Department of Prog- 
nostication.” 

“Prognostication?” Gregory’s pulses 



raced furiously. “Why is that?” ' 
■.“The, dead Citizen, Jones-2013-G38 
— his name was underlined in red. 
That means Prognostication’s random 
sampling found him, discovered he 
would die at such and such a time, 
and reported it. The difficulty is, sir, 
he was supposed to die on Monday. 
Monday, sir. That’s consideraWy in 
the future. Oh; yes, Prognostication 
will want to see you.” 

“When?” demanded Gregory. As 
long as he kept his head, he still had 
nothing to worry about. . 

“The -appointment is coming 
through — ahh, 'here we are) • You are 
to see a Citizen Tollotson, Department 
of Prognostication Building, at four- 
teen hours, Monday. Merely a routine 
check, sir. You can rest easily till 
Monday.” 

•The screen went dark. He could 
rest easy, she’d said — except ' that 
"•Monday,-fifteen hours, -he was sched- 
uled to die. His masquerade suddenly 
seemed quite ridiculous. How could 
the fact that he’d altered his iden- 
tity help him? If certain unknown 
factors in his life indicated death on 
Monday, and if Prognostication de- 
clared it was inevitable — then didn’t, 
it follow that all the skullduggery in 
the world wouldn’t help him? Any- 
way, he. could not continue the ruse' 
. indefinitely. The woman had called 
.him “sir” and not Citizen. True, she 
hadn’t, done that until he’d made al- 
• lusions to her youth, but still, his 
clothing was clearly that of a rnan of 
some Departmental importance. On 
. that account, if for no other reason, 
Gregory would soon trip -himself up. 

Except that it- didn’t matter. He’d 
be dead first. He laughed harshly. He 
might even drop dead on Monday in 
Citizen Tollotson’s office, provided 
the interview lasted long enough. 

- >^N HOXJR later, he kne'w the tests 
had come. Not knowing what 
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Citizen Alec would do with his time 
and not knowing how to find out, he 
'walked the streets with a casual idle- 
ness vyhich he found exhilarating. Not 
in all his life had he been ablejto do 
this. Always there was work, always 
something to do. Not now. Now there 
. was nothing.' ‘ 

The streets were crowded, and the 
crisp afternoon sunshine made every- 
thing pleasant. As a matter of fact, 
Gregory thought wryly, the only thing 
that spoiled the situation" was the Citi- 
zens. They ‘looked hungry, unhappy, 
lonely even in crowds, mean, coarse, 
completely unappealing. Unsavory, al- 
most' 

Today, however, Gregory sensed a 
difference, an urgency. The Citizenry, 
collectively, was in a'hurry. Each in- 
dividual seemed to walk with his head 
down, . his body tilted forward from 
the base of the spine, as if fighting 
a strong wind! 

Gregory stopped one of them, a 
.small, thin man with a bald head and-' 
shifty eyes. ‘'What's the hurry, Citi- 
zen?” 

“Here, let me 'go. The tests. The- 
"tests. -I’ve got to enroll." 

“What? And have they started al- 
ready?” 

” *The man freed his arm, scowled. 
“Naturally, naturally. Provided you 
enrolled at six hours this morning, 
when the announcement came. Here, 
Citizen, let me go." . And the man 
' fought his wily -down the street against 
a wind which did hofexist. ' 

Gregory smiled. Well, why not? At 
least it would give him something to 
do. He’d , come close last time, that 
had been the Verdict- of the Depart- 
ment of Tests. He could just picture 
Diane’s face if he made if this 
time.'. . . What’s the matter with me? 
he thought. He co.uld picture Diane’s 
face, indeed. If he made it, he would 



stni be Alec Sampler, not Gregory 
Jones. Diane might learn that he, Alec, 
made it — but of Gregory, she must 
learn nothing. And Diane, Diane her- 
self would stand a good chance this 
year. 

Following the earnest crowd, Greg-' 
ory passed the shining white facade of 
the Department of Prognostication 
Building. .Day after tomorrow, He’d 
enter it, seek out Citizen Tolotson. 
He;d glide, silently along, die moving 
corridors, like any one of a thousand 
Citizens on routine business, but he’d 
-be an hour away from death. Maybe. 
And quite at oncej'^it struck hini as 
odd that the Department Buildings 
did have moving corridors,- dean, 

• shining wails, air-conditioning — while 
the ba'rracks" were bare beyond aus- 
terity. Careful, Gregory, you must 
never doubt. As an inconsequential 
Citizen you could do it and get away 
with it, too, for no one cared. But as 
Citizen Alec Sampler — who worked in 
one Department or another, obviously, 
have care. Besides, “the Departments 
functioned for the good of the Citi- 
zens. More important than that, what 
did austerity matter as long as a 
chosen few each year could embark 
■for the Utopia colonies? Each man 
..was an equal. Anyone might -go, -as 
long as he passed the tests. Often, 
Gregory wondered, about the Utopia 
colonies. His most secret heart-of- 
hearts located them on the planet 
Mars, but he never told anyone. There 
a man could get all the food he want- 
ed, good food, .with plenty of palate- 
tingling ■ variety, and all the drink, 
and he was comfortably warm by win- 
ter, cool by summer. He worked a 
little and played mostly, and all me- 
nial tasks were done for him. 

Yes, thought Gregory, he would 
pass the tests. Then, if he lived be- 
yond Monday, he’d space out to the 
Utopia colonies, where a man could * 
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start -life anew, where the masquerade 
wouldn’t matter. And, if Diane made 
it loo, he might have Diane as’ well 
fo'r, as was ,the girl’s way, she had 
a quick new passion for"'Citizen Alec 
Sampter. . ' . . 

r^“Cit-dtizen. Alec!” The girl’s' 
face turned white. 

Crowds buffeted them here on the 
fifteenth floor in the Department of. 
Tests Building. People hopped off the 
moving corridor, timidly, entered the 
cubbies provided for them. Gregory 
had just now reached floor fifteen, 
where those whose names began with 
the letter S registered. Diane? Natur- 
ally he’d meet Diane here. Her last' 
name was Sanders. ■ ' • 

“What happen^ to your face?” ' 
Gregory, fingered his lopsided jaw. 
“Nothing much, reall5^ An aq- 
cident — ” 

“And your voice, Your voice sounds 
— peculiar. Familiar, almost— but dif- 
ferent. Are you all right, Citizen? , I’m 
angry,- you know. You didn’t help. me 
with my studies, and — ” 

“I’m sojrry,” said Gregory, trying 
to -imitate Citizen Alec’s voice. 

“Well,” Diane pouted, “you didn’t 
have to go off like that yesterday. 
Did that nasty Citizen Gregory, turn 
your head or something?” 

So now he was nasty. Diane had 
found sonieone she thought' could help 
her with the tests, had found Alec 
who now was dead, and thus’ snubbed 
Gregory, who now was Alec; “Don’t 
speak that way pf the dead,” Gregory 
told her severely. 

“The what? The. dead?”’ 

“The dead. Your friend Citizen 
Gregory drove my car off a cliff and 
killed himself. Horrible accident.” 

■- “What? When, where...-.?” Diane 
' looked bewildered, commenced to 
sniffle. 



Enjoying himself — he never thought 
he’d enjoy talking about his own de- 
mise — Gregory explained. When , he 
finished, Diane looked almost sick. 

“Gregory and I, we — .Gregory and 
r were, well, we 'used to — ^'oh,. Alec!” 
And she nestled against his shoulder, 
wailing. Citizens turned to watch, and 
some' of them snickered, figuring 
no doubt, that for some reason she’d 
been denied registration. 

Gregory patted her hair. “The tests, 
my dear,” he said. softly. “You must 
compose yourself for the' tests. They 
v/on’t wait for you, and if you’re not 
at' your best — ” 

•yHAT WORKED wonders. Diane 
knuckled her eyes, small-girl fash- ' 
ion, 'and smiled.. “You’re right, Citi- 
zen Alec. And now, now I need you. 
Oh yes. Citizen, I do. I know I’m 
shameless to say it like this, but I 
nee,d..y_ou.”_ 

“I understand,” Gregory said. 
“Don’t yoii worry, my dear.” (Would 
Citizen Alec talk like that, he won? 
dered?) “Don’t you worry at all. I’m 
registering too, and if we’re both 
lucky, we’ll space out for Utopia to- 
gether. We’ll enter the colonies to-- 
gether. We’ll enj'oy them together, if 
you’d like.” 

Diane stopped her sniffling.. “You’re 
so confident, Alec. I wish I could be 
like that, I wish i could feel so sure 
of myself. But I, well, I leaned on 
poor Gregory. Yes, I did. Oh, I did! 

I realize it now. .And- would you still 
say all '.this if you thought, well, iU 
yqii thought I’d lean on you, loo?” 

Gregory winked at her," realized 
Alec wouldn’t have done that at all, 
then shrugged it off. He was learning 
his role all the time, and right now 
Diane was too upset to realize any- 
thing. “You try it sometime,’.’ -he told 
her. ‘“I’m strong. You will probably 
find that I am a lot stronger than .your- 
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Citizen Gregory, my dear.” 

“Oh, Alec!” She kissed him briefly, 
hardly mor£ than -pecking at his lips, 
and then she turned to enter one -of 
the cubbies. “I!I1 see you after regis- 
tration,” she said. 

As Gregory, he realized, she had 
used him, but as*. Alec it would be 
different. He entered one of the cub- 
bies himself, chuckling. But the smile 
left his face when he thought of Mon- 
day. 

npHE MOST astounding thing about 
the tests, Gregory decided when 
he awoke on Monday morning and 
found the day cool and clear, was that 
Dane Kibberish had-passed them. 

Diane had won her birthright to 
-Utopia, and so had Gregory, as Citi- 
zen Alec Sanipter. He’d have ^been 
■ shocked had it gone otherwise. The 
tests had seemed 'easy. Each year, as 
far back as he could remember, they’d 
become simpler. The segment of so- 
ciety which won its way to Utopia, 
however, remained one five-thou- 
sandth, which was as he had always 
remembered it. That might indicate, 
then, that the Citizenry lost some of 
its intelligence with each passing year. 

But Kibberish 1 Kibberish had 
passed^ Gregory had seen.. him, Sun- 
day evening, when the list was read in 
public. At fi^s^, the moon-faced man 
had stood there, too stunned to react. 
And when he did, when he finally did, 
Gregory remembered,- he had cried. 
The tears had streamed down his fat 
cheeks uncontrollably, and he "had 
cried: “It ain’t right for me to go — 
no, not me. My kids, I’ll have to 
leave 'them and It’ll be years before 
• they can space out too. Well, I’ll be 
in the Utopia colonies to receive them 
one fine day, just you wait and see.” 
He?d spoken to no one, to everyone. 

Kibberish. Had Gregory' been asked 
tn name one man who. would not stand 



9 chance in the complex niental-emo- 
^tional-physical exams, that man would 
•have been Kibberish. It simply did 
not make sense. ^ • 

And then, from directions had 
come' the joyous Citizens whose names 
had been r^d, laughing, screaming, 
crying, thumping one another on the 
back. There’d been speech-making, 
drinking, singing, dancing in the 
streets. And through It' all, Gregory 
could not help watching the discon- 
solate majority trudging off sadly, re- 
turning- to their .barracks, their beds 
and their books — ready to try again 
when the testing returned. 

Diane had been radiant, if some- 
what hysterical. She’d jumped at him, 
shouted his name, laughed, cried, 
clawed him almost. “We’re going. You 
and I, Alec, we’re spacing out to Uto- 
. pia. Oh; Alec, F knew something 'like 
this would happen. I knew we’d go, 
but if I som^ow hadn’t met -you, 
well, I’d have gone alone- and it 
wouldn’t' have been the same. Now I 
won’t be able to work, I just won’t be 
able, that’s all. I’ll be^ on edge until 
they let us know when we’re going 
and I only hope it’s soon.- Alecy will 
they tell us what clothing we’ll need? 
I mean, if, it’s Venus it will be warm, 
T"think, but IfTt’s Mars, well — ” 
“Don’t worry,” Gregory had said. 
“Everything wBl.be waiting for us at 
the Utopia colonies, so we take noth- 
ing.” ^ 

“But when, Alec? When?” 

■' “Hard to say. Last year.it was a 
full week after the tests,' the year be- 
fore, only a day or two. They’ll an- 
nounce it, my dear, and you can relax 
^until they do.” 

TpHAT-WAS yesterday, that was last 
night. But today, today was Mon- 
day, Death-day for Citizen Gregory 
Jones, although Citizen Gregory Jones 
already was listed as dead. Still, Greg- 
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ory thought, with fear creeping ba3:. 
into his brain from 'where it had wait-' 
ed at the fringes of consciousness, you 
couldn’t fool an inexorable pattern. 
And that pattern had said Gregory 
Jones -must perish, at fifteen hours, 
on Monday. 

• Am I going to die, he wondered 
over and over.. It is now nine hours, 
and will something happen at fifteen 
hours which will still niy heart_ for- 
ever? But what can happen? 'I . feel 
fine, I’ve never felt better. I have a 
•lopsided face, but outside of that, I’m 
healthy. Yes, healthy. .And I will be 
careful, although I don’t have to wor- 
ry about it, not until fifteen hours. 
But when the time comes, will wHat 
I do matter? What can have any con- 
sequence, aside from the grim fact 
itself: I’m going' to die. 

If he died in . the Office of. Citizen 
Tollotson of .the Department of Prog- 
nostication, would the Citizen suspect 
his masquerade? Gregory chuckled 
softly. What was the difference? After 
he perished, if '‘he perished, let them 
think what they wanted. On the other 
hand, why did Citizen Tollotson want 
to see him? Would there be . some 
penalty for bringing death to a Citizen 
earlier' than the Departrhent had pre- 
dicted? But that was ridiculous, for 
Gregory-Alec hadn’t been responsible 
for Alec-Gregory’s death, not accord- 
ing to his story, and he saw no reason 
for anyone to doubt his story. 

' Then why did Citizen Tollotson 
want to see him? 

AT FOURTEEN hours, Gregory 
^entered the Department of Prog- 
nostication Building. It was not one 
of .the . larger Government buildings' 
but it had a certain 'charm. Here 
curving, graceful lines had been sub- 
stituted for the harsh, rectangular 
lines of the other Government «struc- 
t-ures, and, even the inscription above 



the entrance was in a sort of curving, 
delicate lettering: 

GOVERNMENT is'' OMNIPO- ■ 
TENT! PROGOSTICATION 
SEES THE FUTURE! ■ 

Claims to omnipotence could not 
be made, Gregory, supposed, unless 
the future was included. The Depart- 
ment of Prognostication filled the 
breach, for Government, viewing the 
future and predicting it ' upon occa-; 
sion. And now, for the first time in 
his life, Gregory wondered. How could 
they do this? How, indeed? He smiled 
at his reflection in a highly polished 
wall. He doubted ' only because he 
wanted to doubt, only because doubt- 
ing gave strength to his limbs when, 
if Prognostication were right, he 
stood one hour from death. - 
Pale and weak, Gregory reached 
the information desk. His mouth was 
.dry, ,his_ .palms clammy.. His voice . 
barely 'rose above a croakiiTg whisper. 
‘T .have an appointment.” 

‘■'With whom?” the woman demand- 
ed, doodling on a scra.tch-pad with 
her pencil. ; , 

“Citizen , Tollotson.” 

“Name?” 

“Gre — Alec Sampler!” 'Careful, 
fool. 

“Oh, yes, Citizen Sampler.” The 
woman had checked h“er list. “Fourth 
floor, room eight.” 

And moments later Gregory told 
himself, “So here I am. If Citizen 
Tollotson’s business is involved, if 
Citizen Tollotson is long-winded, . I 
probably will die in his office. Death 
— to be not. Or, to not be, Now, I 
wonder, is there a difference? Is It 
one of those or both or neither. ...” 
Someone bumped him, coming out 
of the office. Gregory had expected a 
building filled with statisticians, small, 
bent men, myopic, very bookish. The 
man who came out wore Department 
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of Prognostication purple, but he swas . 
huge; a , head taller than Gregory, 
quite ■ broad across the . shoulders, 
thick-thewed. He had a' face carved 
from . old granite, and he wore some 
unknown" weapon at his waist. Prog- 
nostication? Gregory didn't get it. 

He entered the- waiting room, sat 
down. There .were three plush chairs, 
a window with a good 'view of the 
central plaza of the city, a desk, a re- 
ceptionist talking ihto an autotype 
machine. The receptionist 'did not 
bother to look up. On the wall over 
her desk a clock faced Gregory, the 
red hand sweeping- across the seconds' 
inexorably. 

Fourteen hours, fifteen minutes. 

WAS a door at the far 
'• end of tlie room bearing the sim- 
ple Manager. Citizen Tollot- 

son, then, was in charge of Prognos- 
tication. For ' the hundredth time, 
Gregory thought: why does he want 
to see me? The- question had a dou- 
ble urgency now. First, Gregory could 
expect forty-five minute.s more of life. 
He’d come to accept that. Almost, 
there was a- masochistic drive within 
him to see those' forty-five minutes 
hurry by. What wo.uld'^ man do with 
the last forty-five minutes''pf his life, 
anyway? More than anything, Greg- 
ory had to know; The forty-five min- 
utes were meaningless: he did not 
want them. Let them pass; 4et them 
take his life with them if they must, 
but let them pass. 

And second, Citizen Tollotson Avas 
the manager. Not a minor official, 
pompous with imagined importance, 
but the manager. The living Gregory 
had seen the dead Gregory die, and 
that the living Gregory was Alec 
Sampler to Prognostication and to. 
everyone else did not matter. Some-, 
one had seen Gregory die and he had 
died ahead of ..schedule-. That called 



for a meeting with the manager of 
Prognostication. But why?.- 
. At fourteen hours, twenty-two minT 
utes, Gregory began to sweat. 

The “room -was cool, pleasantly air- 
conditioned .he supposed. .-Still, he 
sweated. The- slick material of his 
jumper did not readily absorb water, 
:and he could feel the sticky dampness 
all over his body. 'Streams of perspira‘=' 
tion from his armpits tickled his sides 
and he wanted to scratch . them, to 
. disperse them by rubbing the ma- 
terial of his jumper^ against them. He 
didn’t. Any movement brought a 
rapid flutterihg to his heart and a 
crazy thought twisted through his 
mind: .You^re"so frightened, you're li- 
able to die of. fright. Relax ^. ... 

“Citizen Sampler!” <=» 

“Oh! Eh? What?” A terrible stick- 
ing pain clutched at; the left- side of 
his chest. 

“I’m sorry if I startled you, Citizen 
Sampler. Manager Tollotson will see 
. you now.”. 

“Thank you,” said Gregory, and 
stood up. If he leaned forward slight- 
' ly, that eased the pain some. As he 
walked into the manager’s office he 
took one look more at the wall clock. 
Fourteen: thirty. . 

tfiOIT DOWN,” Manager Tollotson 
told him. "“You look sick.’* 

. . “J’ll be all right,”. Gregory mum- 
bled, The , worst of the pain had 
passed, and as had happened so many 
times before, fright left him quickly. 
By- the time he settled himself and 
faced the manager, he felt almost 
normal. 

“Cig?” Tollotson offered a box, and 
Gregory selected one. It had an 'un- 
familiar, delicious fragrance, and 
when he’d lighted it and inhaled, he 
realized it was’ the best he’d, ever 
smoked. So Department men and or- 
dinary Citizens smoked different cigs. 
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“Frankly, Citizen Sampter, you 
have, us puzzled,” began Tollotson. He 
was a small man, in his thirties but 
well-preserved, with small, slitted 
eyes, slicked-back hair, a thin nose, 
a nervous tongue which darted out 
and licked his lips as he spoke. - 
“We’ve made a -preliminary investiga- 
Tion of ; you, and can find . nothing. 
You’re a Citizen, but with. Depart- 
ment status. You seem to be unem- 
ployed. You have a strange habit of 
popping up every now and then, stay- 
ing with us in our city for a while, ' 
then disappearing.. You have no con- 
tractual arrangement with any wom- 
an, as far as we can tell you’ve never 
had. In brief, Citizen,' you’re some.r 
thing of a puzzle.” 

Gregory nodded, hardly paying :at- 
. fentioh. He could see the back of a 
clock- oil Tollotson’s desk; vaguely, 
he Could hear ‘ the mechanism purring 
How much time did'he have left? ' 
“But we’ll get back to that later,” 
said Tollotson.' “A man has been 
killed. Now, men are killed all the 
time, Citizen, except that these were 
very special circumstances. You know 
to whom I’m referring?” 

“Gregory Jones.” What time was it? 
“Yes, Jones. Jones was to . die to- 
day, a^ fifteen .hours.. Instead, he died 
last week. I think you know that this 
Department doesn’t make mistakes: 
We can’t afford to, because prognos- 
tications are useless . if they don’t 
come. true. Gn the other, hand, a rec- 
ord of. verified. predictions is essential 
to us, essential to Government. Do 
you follow?” 

In spite of the. situation, Gregory’s 
interest began to rise. “I’m hot sure- 
i do,!' be admitted. 

Government is. based on power. 
Power is based on a lot of things.' Oh 
the cold facts of physical might, oh 
dependence, even oh tradition. But as 



much as anything else, it is based on 
faith. That faith must be blind and 
unreasoning, thalamic, not cerebral. 
And it’s something of a circle, Citizen 
Sampter, for it is faith in power I am 
talking about.” 

/^REGORY got up, paced nervou.';- 
iy- He 'caught a quick glimpse 
of the dock, sat down again. Four- 
teen:' forty-five! “Wh-why are you 
telling me this?” 

“I’m coming tp that, Citizen. Gov- 
ernment does not make -mistakes. If 
it does, its subjects wonder, and 
where there is wonder there also is 
discontent, suspicion", ‘ doubt, and so 
forth. Now, .one of the ways Govern- 
ment, maintains blind faith is through 
Prognostication.. ,We can predict. 
'Wheh..we. predict, things happen. Not 
sometimes, C itizen, but always. Re- 
sult: blind ■.faitKT^We’ ‘pTedicted the 
death of Citizen Gregory ' Jones for 
today, in .. .uh.' . .’thirteen minutes. 
Unfortunately, he. died before then.” 

Manager Tollotson ' leaned forward, 
Jabbed a' well-manicured finger at the 
air ^ between himself and Gregory. 
“Just how do .you think we predict, 
Citizen?” 

“I don’t know.” Twelve minutes. 

“We’ll get back to that presently. 
More important for present considera- 
tion is this fact: three people knew 
that 'Citizen Jpnes died ahead of 
schedule. Citizen Dane Kibberish 
knew, , Citizen Diaiie Sanders knew. 
And you also knew, Citizen Sampter. 
We cannot let. that knowledge get 
■around. At all costs, we must stop it.” 

Gregory wanted to scream. Words, 
all those words were so much drivel. 
Citizen Gregory Jones did not die 
ahead of schedule. Ten minutes from 
now he would die — on tirrie to the 
minute. Right here, in Manager Tol- 
lotson’s office. Wouldn’t Tollotson be 
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surprised! I can Just see his face, 
thought Gregory. Only I won’t. I’ll be 
dead. 

“Very well. You now are aware 
that the knowledge- must be sup- 
pressed. Let’s return to my earlier 
question,". Citizen. How do you sup- 
pose we predict things?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Probably you 
have some gadget. A thinking machine 
or something, which can take data 
and — ” 

“That’s the theory. Oh, yes, that’s 
the theory, Citizen. Pretty good, don’t 



you think? You have Departmental 
status, and you believe it fully. Can 
you imagine how the average Citizen 
.swallows it? When the spirit moves 
us, we -predict death. We can predict 
it for everyone, if we want to. But 
'for some unknown reason, we don’t. 
We merely predict occasionally, but 
. often enough to keep our power in 
mind. Often enough to show the Cit- 
izens the extent of our domain — why, 
it almost encroaches upon the old re- 
ligious institution which- incidentally, 
'.is a corollary .of what actually hap- 
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pened. Government's' power would 
have been restricted- by anything like 
a religious institution. Result; no re- 
ligion. Do I. make myself clear?” 

‘•What time is it?” ^ • 

“Seven minutes to the fifteenth 
hour.' Do I make myself clear?” 

“Yes, yes! Go on!” He didn't, not 
at all. 

“Do you know Citizen Dane Kib- 
berish?” ' ■ 

W.AS an odd question. “Yes 
— no! No, I don’t know him. 
Who is he?” Gregory knew Kibberish, 
but Citizen . Alec Sampter did not. 
'.“One of the three people who knew 
that. Gregory Jones perished ahead of 
schedule. We’re • thorough, Citizen. 
We’ve checked on all the man’s ac- 
' quaintances and find that only three 
knew of his untimely demise. Now, 
-take Kibberish -as a case in point. 
He’s stupid, quite stupid. Yet he has 
passed his tests and will be . spaced 
out to the- Utopia colonies later to- 
day.” 

“Today?. Are they leaving for the 
colonies, today?” 

“Yes. The announceniient will, be 
made public in half an hour, any. 
rate, can’t you understand what, that 
means? Kibberish did not merit life 
on the colonies. We gave it to him! 
Because Kibberish has passed his 
/ tests, he wo.n’t remain here on Earth 
to tell what he knows. The same is 
true, of the woman, Diane Sanders. 
Actually, she’s not a bad specimen; 
she alrnost did pass her tests. She’ll 
space out with Kibberish and with the 
others who passed legitimately.” 

“What about me?” Gregory wantedj 
to know. “I passed the tests too. So 
why did you bring me here?’’ 

“You’re an unusual case. Citizen.- 
First, as I have said, ' you. have Der 
partmental- status, but you are ap- 



parently unemployed. ,We can find 
out nothing more.-. As for passing these 
tests, come"' now. Citizen. You came 
close — but emotionally you ar^ too 
unstable. You can. thank us for that.” 
Tollotson drummed his fingers on 
-the desk, groping for words. “We 
have an opening here in this Depart- 
ment, • -Citizen Sampter. Thus, your 
choice boils, down to this; you can 
space out to 'Utopia, or you ca,n slay 
here and ' work with us. Your qual- 
-ifications seem, adequate, we' can fer- 
ret out the cause for your emotional 
instability and destroy it. You should 
be a good man.’’ 

^^REGORY nodded numbly, - stood 
up and reached for another cig. 
-He did not really want it, -but in- that 
position he could see "'the clock. T\yo 
minutes to the fifteenth hour! 

- “I k-now,” Tollotson was saying. 
“Probably you prefer the Utopia 
colonies right now. .But let me ex-' 
plain. It. is a sort of game we play, 
here in Prognostication, Citizen, and 
I think you will enjoy it. I have asked 
you how we make predictions; you 
•could not answer the question. As 
yet, you haven’t been told. Very well, 
this is your answer; we don’t make 
predictions at all.” 

“What? How' can .that be? I have 
known..... T have seen.... Why, in 
my ‘own personal experience, I have — 
I don’t understand....” The clock 
hummed and purred,, hummed .and 
purred. They’d beUer oil- it' one day 
soon, Gregory -thought meaninglessly. 

“Let me finish. We don’t make pre- 
dictions. We merely decide'upon them 
in advance and then make them hap- 
pen.” ^ •- 

A musical chiming sound filled the 
room.' Fifteen hours. ... 

.Gregory stood., up, , whimpered, 
hurled the clock at a w.all, laughed 
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foolishly when it shattered. “WHAT?” 
he scxt3.n\ed.' “WHAT?" . . 

Tollotson • smiled. “You see? See 
how emotionally unstable you are? 
You receive a mild intellectual . sur- 
prise, and you start throwing things. 
Obviously, under ordinary . circum- 
stances you’d be unfit for the Utopia 
colonies, as would be Sanders and 
Kibberish. 

“At any rate, we cannot predict, 
anything, no more than an ancient 
fortune-teller. ever could. It is merely 
a demonstration of power. We decide 
it is time for a prediction; we predict. 
If it is a prediction of death, we se-' 
lect someone who is healthy, hence, 
not likely to die ahead of schedule. 
Then, when the time comes, 'we see to 
it "that he , is destroyed. Physical vi- 
olence, an accident, a virulent disease, 
the methods vary. Unfortunately, Citi- 
zen Gregory Jones crossed us up' by 
dying too soon.” 

Tollotson leaned back, laced *his 
fingers behind his' head. “You can be 
a part of this — or you can space out 
for Utopia. The choice is yours.” 

Gregory felt giddy, light-headed. 
He’d never experienced anything like 
this before in his life. It was as if he 
weighed nothing; if he 'didn’t plant 
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his feet firmly, he’d likely . float- out 
through the window from sheer joy. . 
He wasn’t going to die: Prognostica- 
tion was a rusej , a phony, a paper- . 
dragon which snorted cellophane’ fire" 
at the Citizenry and kept them fear- 
ful.. ' ' ■ ■ , 

“My choice?”, he , said, his voice 
'breaking. .“My choice. VVhy — why, I 
shall space out to the Utopia colonies 
with the others, thank you, sir. If it. 
is all the same' to you, .1. shall space • 
out for Utopia.” 

.“Suit' yourself,” said Tdllotson. “I 
suppose, then, that our little .interview 
is concluded. You are sure you won’t 
reconsider?” 

“Yes. Yes, I’m sure. Tell me, con- 
-•'fidentially, are the colonies on Venus 
or Mars? Some, say that Venus has a 
• poisonous atmosphere, while others 
'insist Mars is, too cold....;”' 

“I wouldn'’t know,” said Manager- 
ToUotson, dismissing Gregory with a 
.curt nod' of his head. . ' • . 

A WONDERFUL, .feeling of p'eace 
and well-being stole ove'r Greg- 
ory as he walked toward the bira de- 
pot. It was a new feeling and he let 
itfbathe him, body and soul. Often, he 
thought that the . Leader must feM 
like that.. But now he knew he had 
been a victim of indoctrination. The 
Leader, the mysterious Leader who 
ruled the world and' whom 'no -one 
knew, wasn’t all sweetness and light. 
Far from it. The ' Leader was a 
vicious, heartless egoist, preying on 
the Citizenry In the guise of a benev- 
olent. ruler* Except, of course, for 
those few fortunates -who merited 
Utopia. 

Gregory walked along, whistling. 
The warm -glow spread out from him 
— he could jeel it spreading out to 
take in all the world, all the down- 
trodden masses who did, not know 



what he did. Well, perhaps bne day 
in the future he would return from 
Utopia, a> wiser and' Better man, to 
teach thenr. Perhaps -one day in the 
future he would. Wpose Government ■ 
for what it was.' That, he told himself, 
was the least he could, do. He’d es- ' 
caped, as it were, from the jaws of 
. death, and he’d escaped with knowl- 
edge. The Citizens lived in filth, pov- 
erty, ignorance, fear — lived., that way, 
so 'that Government might be power- 
ful. 

It wasn’t right. Well, - tinie would 
unfold his course of action for Greg- . 
ory. Meanwhile, a glorious new life 
awaited him on the Utopia colonies. 

He was running by the time, he 
neared the bus depot, .and he heard 
an amplified voice blaring forth in- 
structions: “Colonists for Utopia, as- 
sembk on ramp seven! Colonists for 
Uto pia , ' on ra mp seven! Bus departure 
in fifteen minutes!” . _ 

“Ramp seven?” Gregory asked an 
attendant. “Where is ramp' seven?” 

The man looked at him with envy. 
“Yojj’re one of the colonists?” 

. “Yes.” 

“That way, sir.” The man pointed, 
then trudged away wearily. 

The bus was large, quite large, and 
shining new. Long and sleek, painted, 
a bright blue, it awaited him: He 
could see the slots from which ■ the 
gyro-blades would emerge after .they 
left city traffic behind them. "T 

And the colonists milled about hap- 
pily, laughing, joking, hugging and 
kissing one another. He -saw Dane 
Kibberish, almok said hello before 
he realized. Kibberish 'did not know 
him. Kibberish was talking about his 
two children who would join him one 
day in the colo'nies. 

“Alec!'” 

She was running - to him. Diane. 
She flung her arms around his neck, 
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her body jarring him pleasantly. He 
held her that- way; against him, while 
her lips brushed his neck, while she 
whispered, “We’re colonists, colonists7 
colonists!” 

/V ND THEN they filed into the bus 
and a smartly-uniformed driver 
climbed into his pilot chair. With a 
soft grinding sound,, the bus swung 
away from its ramp. Gregory heard 
music, soft, .wonderful music coming 
from some hidden microphone in the 
ceiling. He sat in one of the double 
seats near a window, and.. Diane set 
ne.xt to him, twining her fingers with 
his. They talked for a while, for .a 
long while, and then it grew dark. . 

Soft lights, blue and soothing, lit 
up the' interior of the bus. Soon after 
darkness was complete, Gregory be- 
came aware of a scraping sound, and 
through the .window he could see the 
gyro-blades flashing in the bright, 
moon light as they. emerged. Moments 
later, the bus took to the sky, soaring 
over plain and hilh and river, heading 
out westward to the launching site. 
Lethargy crept over Gregory, pleas- 
antly. He . kissed Diane, who was 
breathing regularly beside him', and 
then 'he slept, 

Tt was morning. Someone came 
around with food, and they all ate. 

“I’m so excised,” said Diane. 

“It ain’t that I don’t want to go,” 
Dane Kibberish called, from some- 
where. “I want, to go, and I will. I 
only v^ish it was my kids. Those 
kids' - . ” ■ 

The bus had landed. 

They filed out, slowly, happily. 
They were on the desert, oh a wide, 
barren expanse of gleaming white 
sand. Gregory hardly saw it.* 

He was. aware only of the space-, 
ship.' 

It stood there, a long, slender 
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column, tapering toward the top. Im- 
mense, more beautiful than anything 
he’d ever , seen ^.before, with the sun- 
light catching and highlighting a 
.thousand points along its great sur- 
face. 

“The ship!” cried Diane, running 
forward; • 

And others,. “The ship, the ship! 
Here it is!!’ 

- “I wish they coulda.s'een it,” mum- 
bled Dane Kibberish, stumbling along 
in the second \yave of people which 
surged forward. 

Once Gregory looked ba,ck. .Trail- 
ing dust behind it, the bus had de- 
parted. 

And that was as' it should be, he re- - 
alized. Blast-off area was rigidly pa- 
troll^ many miles away from the • 
spaceship itself. There must be ho 
stowaways, no one who did not be- 
long, no one unfit for Utopia. 

Other ■ busses came, disgorged their 
Citizens, left. A thousand' people . 
laughed and cried and jumped up and 
down on the desert sand.- Hand in hand, 

' Gregory and Diane walked toward 
the gaping portal at the ship’s base. 
Beside it was a smair concrete struc- 
ture, a sort/ of block house, and as' 
Gregory came closer, he saw three 
men standing there. Bright green uni- 
; forms, yellow insignia. Deputies to 
the leader, those three silent men! O.f 
. course, they would be the ones to 
send the ship hurtling on its auto- 
matic course to the stars. 

■ .pYERYTHING had a dreamlike 
^ quality. The eager lines of Citi; 
zens shuffling forward' the top-bright 
sun, the endl'ess flat -carpet , of the 
desert, the huge ship. Mo.stIy the 
ship, symbol for everything which’was 
beautiful and*-good and fine and won- 
derful. ' ' . 

“The ship,” Diane breathed/ almost 
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reverently, and entered. The port was 
small, smaller than Gregory had re- 
alized-, and he’d pushed her ahead of 
him,, preparing to follow. 

A hand fell heavily on his shoulder. 
Another one -grabbed his .arm. Hor- 
rified, he gazed upon the stolid faces . 
o.f 'the Leader’s deputies^ Virtually no 
one ever saw those green uniforms, 
but everyone.^ knew and fear.ed their 
color. Then, somehow, his ruse had 
been discovered. Perhaps it was the 
one-eyed man, he ’"thought grimly, 
perhaps they’d learned that. Gregpry 
Alec had murdered the one-eyed man. 

“Please!” He tried. “I must enter 
the ship.” 

'YVell said,” one ‘of the deputies 
grunted,, and then they pulled him 
away from the- portal. He struggled, 
turned once and saw Diane standing 
there in indecision. But those behind 
pushed forward, and soon she disap- 
■peafed''w'iflTin 'th^^lTip: 

They’ bore Gregory, struggling, to 
the concrete blockhouse. They thrust 
him inside and returned to watch the 
Citizens file into the ship. Twice 
Gregory ran for the door, and twice 
.thevv shoved him back, and whimper- 
ing hopelessly,' Gregory fled into the 
little concrete room and waited. 

.Ml his plans and dreams, for noth- 
ing. He’d discovered evil and, achieved 
his own personal triumph simultane- 
ously, and now neither mattered.' Once 
again; .death loomed before him. Well, 
they' couldn’t do that,' not- without a 
fight. "Maybe he. would not achieve 
the happiness of the colonies, but with 
his dying breath he would fight -the 
evil which had done this, - the evil 
which 'vyas responsible, somehow, for 
all his troubles. 

Presently the stolid figures en- 
tered- the. block house, -shut the door 
behind them. Hopelessly, Gregory 
gS!zed out through the one thick win- 
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dow at the spaceship. Then, one' of 
the men crossed the room, fingered 
a lever protruding from the wall, 
pulled it down. . 

/^UTSIDE, there was a -flash, a 
blinding,' searing stab of light. 
Gregory gaped. The huge spaceship 
was aflame! - 

(t burned brightly and quickly, the 
sei.tlnng, rolling flames engulfing its 
entire length ’ in micro-seconds. “An 
accident!” Gregory screamed. “They’ll 
all die.”' 

Quickly,' the ship burned and 
burned. Soon it was nothing more than 
a charred, blackened ruin. 

“They’re already dead,” said . one 
of the deputies. “The new cremation 
. setup is even better than last year’s.” 

The words took time to penetrate. 
Ci^mation? 

Cremation! Gregory’s heart felt 
like it would explode. Fool, fool, don’t 
you see? There were no Utopia col- 
onies, ever. The standard of living was 
low, and yet the Citizens had to 
produce, produce, produce. They 
couldn’t remain idle. They produced 
meaningless gadgets for a colony 
which did not exist, thought Gregory. 
They dreamed of going there, too, to 
that place which did not exist, and it 
• wes that dream, above everything 
else, which kept them satisfied with 
their mean existence. They dreamed 
and hoped and yearned and- studied 
themselves, straight, to a crematorium! 

, It was unspeakable evil. The world 
had never known anything like it.’ 
And. he was as good as dead, Gregory 
knew. But*if he could take something 
of that evil to the grave with him, if 
he could fight it, if he could even kill 
one of these deputies. ... 

“You had us worried,” one of them 
said. 

“Indeed you did. We looked every- 
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where. Some day that propensity- o£ 
yours for going down among the 
Citizens and looking for trouble spots 
will get you into trouble.” 

No Utopia colonies, thought Greg- 
ory. No space travel. .A, terrible lie, 
like so mubh else, -and — What! Evil 
was a 'relative thing,’ and - Gregory be- 
gan to laugh. The warm feeling "of 
well-being crept over him once more. 
This time, he knew' it would stay. 

’ THE 



Alec Sampter, who had- Departmental 
status but who seeined unemployedj 
who came to the city briefly and lived 
in a hostel . . . .• 

One of the._^deputies demanded, 
“What happened to your face, Mighti- 
ness?” 

“Eh?” said Gregory. “Nothing. Just 
an accident. But perhaps you’re right. 
Perhaps I’d better be more careful 
in the future,”, the Le^er finished. 

END 
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T O THE person unacquainted with, or 
uninterested in, mathema'tics, no- two 
fields could seeni, farther apart than math- 
ematics. and esthetics. Such a person might 
well ask what’s beautiful - about a symbol 
or a number. And any professional mathe- 
matician would immediately unlimber his 
slide rule and come at the questioner with 
both barrels Jilazing, for -iie, has long 
known that, just, as there is to- any human 
undertaking, there is an esthetfc side to 
mathematical creativity. 

But, specifically, it is possible to tag- 
esthetics and beauty with a number, a 
certain definite number, in use (uncon- 
sciously perhaps) since the ancient Greeks 
first turned out their masterpieces. The 
Greeks called the arraiigement of lines, 
actually a /numerical ratio, the “Golden 
Mean”, and this, when tagged with an 
actual numerical value, is the beauty-num- 
ber we’re speaking about. 

The ntunber- is expressed by a decimal 
as .618, a little larger than six-tenths. It 
appears all over Nature, and human beings 
use it constantly, usually unaware that it 
exists. It is' the Golden Mean expressed by 
a number. If you. divide a straight line 
of length A ' into two smaller parts' of 
length B and' length ,C so that the ratio - 
of B to C is the same as the ratio of C^to 
A, you’ll find that C is .618 of A. That’s 
all there is’to it — that is'tfie Golden Mean. 

The Greeks didn’t use the number as 
such, but they did use the-ratio, .and its 
effectiveness -and beauty .are visible in 
everything they created, from thei r literal- 



ly colossal architecture to their peerless" 
sculpture. Today designers-employ .618 as 
the ratio of any pleasing rectangular con- 
struction^ be it a billboard .or a new wash- 
ing machine. It .just seems to look nice. 
The observer gets a pleasant feeling and 
he says, “It looks- like the right propor- 
tion” — and that’s the Golden Mean.-, / 

Nature employs it in so many ways. 
The shapes of natural shells, such as those 
■ of sea animals like the chambered nautilus, 
take the form of a logarithmic spiral which 
derives directly from the .618 ratio. Sun- 
flower _secds arrange themselves in log- 
arithmic spirals in the same way. Even 
waves rolling against a beach use this 
logarithmic spiral form. 

Recently the idea of mathematical pro- 
portion in beauty was carried to .the ex- 
treme when a mathematician wrote a lav- 
ishly detailed book endeavoring to show 
that great art' could 'stem directly from 
calculation. This moot point, which caused 
'considerable excitement- in the worlds of 
mathematics and art, -is at variance with 
^e more popular belief that it is impos- 
sible to harness esthetic ideas* within "a 
rigid mathemiatical framework. 

As far as the -Golden Mean goes, though, 
because somehow Nature has built within 
.itself, and- within humans, an appreciation 
of this subtle ratio, men of the future will 
find figures composed of, .and based- on, 
if- as pleasing as wc do now, and as pleas- 
ing as our ancestors did ten thousand years 
'ago! ' ■ • 
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A Ni^ONi:^ who has studied high-school 
chemistry and physics can remember 
the neat picture of the atomic nucleus 
that was presented to him by all the text- 
books. V/ithin the nucleus was a complex 
consisting ’of protons and neutrons, and 
surrounding them was a~shell of electrons.. 
The electrons accounted for chemical 
properties, the nucleus 'for physical ones. 
And that was that. 

-But the- atomic age' has changed that. 
While the image still serves as an easy 
introduction to atomic physics and nu- 
clear work, it is far from being compre- 
hensive, and is essentially little more than 
an oversimplification. 

The truth of the matter is that physics 
no longer “knows” exactly What the nu- 
cleus of an atom is like. Certainly there 
are protons, positively cliarged masses; 
and there are neutrons, which carry no 
charge but have equivalent masses. Both 
of these particles are about eighteen hun- 
dred times as massive as the fundamental 
electron. 

But, by bombarding the nucleus with 
terrific jets of neutrons, atomic scientists 
have succeeded in penetrating and shatter- 
ing the atom beyond repair — witness the 
Bomb? And fi'om this disintegration things 
totally unexpected. Positive electrons are 
one thingl In addition, the peculiar mesorifi, 
which seem to have a variable charge and 
a variable mass, seem to be a cross be- 
tween matter and energy. Wave mechan- 
. ics and energy levels have pretty well 
cleared the picture of the surrounding ^ 
electrons. They are fairly well understood 
in their, relation to matter and energy and 
chemical and physical reactions. But the 
mystery. of the atomic core remains almost 
as gi'eat as before. 

The heart of the atom is a' great deal- 
more complicated than our high-school days 
suggested but, as often occurs in science, 
a^unified theory could unite all these ideas 
into that paradoxical entity, a simple com- 
plex. And that is what will probably hap- 
pen. Right now there is such confusion re- 
garding the inlerior of the atom that it 
is hardly possible to give a coherent ac-. 
count of what an atomic heart is. Never- 
theless, the time is ripe for a unifying 
theory, and it is likely that we shall see 
it soon. ' 

But, whatever theory comes out of these 
new discoveries about the lieart of the 
atom, you may be sure that they will vio- 
late common sense and will require an 
orientation in thinking just as did the 
quantum theory and the theory of rela- 
tivity! By A. T. Kedzie 
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A HOtfSEWIFE SAYS.;. 

Dear Editox-: 

I have never Svi'itten to -your, magazine 
before, although I', had a letter of mine 
printed in your sister magazine AS some 
eight. years ago, before was married. I 
have been reading all the science fiction, 
magazines I could get my hands on for the 
last 15 years, and after- 1 was married , 
seven years ago I managed to convert my ' 
husband to reading all the. rna.gazines I 
did. He likes them almost' as \vell as I do- • 
now, aJtHouglf at first he thought there . 
was something .wrong with anybody that 
liked science fiction. 

All- these ygars I have been reading sci- 
ence fiction my favorite -magazine has 
been .FA, bar none. The .reason I am writ- _ 
ing this .letter is' that all this controversy' 
about sex or. no sex in your magazines ha.s- 
got me filed. How can anyone believe a 
story is' vei-y realistic without a little Jove 
interest 

I don’t pr efer magazines - reeking with 
sex and love, but I do think a story is 
more interesting if there is a girl some- 
where in the story. I prefer conservative 
front covers, but I don’t care if you have 
half-dressed girls inside. Every time I' buy ' 
your magazine at the drug store and there 
is a nude girl on the front cover I re- 
ceive a lot of sickly grins and knowing 
• looks from the men present. This has got- 
ten so- embarrassing to me. that I hai’e my 
husband buy all the magazines tliat I. read 
that are likely to have nudes o!^ the cover. 

I like stories like “Planet of No Re- 
turn” or most of the stories that most of, 
your i-eadeis think arc too much like 
Tarzari stories. ' • 

Over the last five years I have saved a 
lot of -the magazines I have bought, and 
now-I have so many I have no room to 
store them. ■ ' 

I have about 175 magazines — all science 
■-fiction. If 'you ..have- room, would 'you 
please print the' following list: 

AS.: October 1947; March", May— 'Decem- 
ber 1948; January-June,. August-December 
1949;'January-Mavch, June, -July, Novem- 
ber, December, 1950; February, April-. 
June, August-December- 1951; January- 
March 1952. ~ - 

FA; April-October, December 1948;- 
January, March-May, July, Septenxb.c'r, Oc- 
tober, December, 1949; Januaiy March- 



August, .Novembei-, 1950; January-March, 
May, June, October-December 1951; Jan- 
uary-March 1952. '• 

Also TWS, FN, FS, PFM, SS, PSQ,vv 
PLANET. WEIRD, AMF, lO-STORY 
FANTASY, .SUPER SCIENCE, WONDER 
STORY ANNUAU, SFQ, OUT OF THIS 
WORLD, .GALAXY, OTHER WORLDS, 
SCIENCE FICTION READER, ASF,' 
FSF,- FANTASY AND SCIENCE FIC- 
TION,.. and pocketbooks, WORLDS OF IF 
by Rog Phillips, ODD JOHN by Olaf Sta- 
-pledou. 

Most of these magazines and books are 
in g-ood to excellent condition. I will sell 
lhesc_ for any i-easonable ' offer, and would 
prefer ' to sell in larger amounts as it 
would make quite a few trips for me to - 
the' post office if they were all sold in 
very- small amounts. It is hard for me to 
get out as I have tlxre.e small children. 

I hope I will continue to enjoy your 
magazine for many more years. You can • 
■count_on_me_as a cons tant- reade;^as long 
as you don’t take all tKe gii-ls out of the 
stories. Keep up the- good work. 

I - (Mrs. Walter) Eileen Mahany 
- 6008 Harper Avenue ' . 

Chicago, Illinois 

take out the girls? Why, whatever 

Ed. 

LONGER NOVELS! 

Dear Editor; 

For fear- of having this letter I'each you . 
too late for publication, I am writing, it 
the day after your magazme hit -the local 
newsstand. Hope this is fast- enough. 

Naturally I haven’t- read the stories, but 
I have I'ead the editorial, letters, , and 
looked at the illustrations. 

First, I' don’t care for cbvei's by Sum- 
mers. Let’s have -him aboiit once every 
twenty-four issues. ^ 

Very glad to see that this issue contains 
stories by two of niy favorite authors, 
Fairman and Phillips. I always enjoy their 
work. 

Your editorial was no surprise. AMAZ- 
ING beat you to the anpouncem'ent. It is 
good news, though. In your March_ issue 
you ask if we could guess what the sur- 
prise was. Well, I guessed, but didn't guess 
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the right thing. I thought that maybe we 
.were going to have trimmed edges/ May- 
be that’s' too much to ask foi-. 

- One thing wrong with FA’s stories. NO 
LONG NOVELS! There's plenty of roorn 
for stories with thirty-five and forty thou^ 
sand' words. So how about it? You could 
■ even throw in a serial, for good measure. 

Another thing I don’t like in FANTAS- 
TIC are those horrible articles. Throw 
them out. Then make the editorials -longer. 

For the past few months I have been 
crying over the loss of “Men Behind Fan-< 
tastic’’. This month it comes back. After 
reading it in AMAZING 1 didn’t bother to 
read it again. Frankly, it isn’t worth 
• reading. Keep “Men Behind Fantastic’’, 
but make it good. The longer the better 
with me. 

I would like to have several hundred 
fen write me, so we could set up cor- 
responding. I put out a fanxine (if it 
could be called -that) and send ’it free to 
all my correspondents. 

I may have made several enemies with 
this letter, I may have made some friends. 
But no matter what you will hear from 
me again next month. ^ 

David Jewett 
E-305 East 54th Avenue 
* ' Vancouver, Washington 

WE’ARE? 

Dear Sir: 

It is a wonder to me that FANTASTIC 
ADVENTURES had the nerve to put 
down a set of ‘commandments’ and break 
t^ese rules in the same issue. The sixth 
commandment reads: “Thou shalt not listen 
only to the tinkle of the coins in thy 
pocket. Thou must remember always that 
thou carriest a responsibility to they au- 
dience.’’ Aren’t you violating your own 
‘commandment’ by cutting .FANTASTIC 
ADVENTURES shorter than AMAZING 
STORIES, its sister magazine? I should 
like to compare- the two magazines, 'as I 
have an issue of each before me: 



AMAZING 
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72,500 I 



FANTASTIC 



• 130- 
63,600 



Words 

This little chart makes the short-chang- 
ing to the readers obvious. This letter 
probably won’t get printed but I know 
that manv science-fiction fans echo my 
thoughts. I am writing this in the hope 
that some day you will (as you so ably 
put it) stop listening . only to the tinkle 
of the coins in thy pocket. and carry out 
thy responsibility to tliy audience. 

Victor D, Lippit 
1293 Ea.st 49th Street 
Brooklyn, New York 

fVe'r$ awore of the differences you men- 
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tion, and. ar<} }oorking _diligently .to over- _ 
como tJbem.' Just keep watching FA. : . . Ed;' 

FLYING SAUCER HITS THE JACKPOT 

Dear Editor: 

FANTASTIC ADVENTURES, March 
1952: . , • ^ 

“He Fell Among .Thieves” — this novel . 
by Milton Lesser, featured in the above is- 
sue, .was excellent. Not great, you under-, 
stand, no classic, but nevertheless excel- 
lent. Unable to put it down, I finished it 
at one sitting. . ' 

Its originality was'inost refreshing. A. 
flying saucer, piloted by .“a little green 
.creature who’d come ' to Earth from the 
unknown depths o5 space” lands in Rus- 
sia. Russia, of all places.- Up to now, all 
saucer 'stories I have read had^ landings' 
confined to the U.S.A. Occasionally Eng- 
land. But never beyond the Iron Curtain' 
on Soviet soil. Then • along comes Lesser 
■with a new twist. And my hat is off to - 
him for it. 

It is in the hope of finding just such 
yarns as “He Fell Among Thieves” that' I 
keep on buying your publication. And - the 
jackpot was hit a mighty, blow in the 
March number. Please keep this Lessor' 
chap busy. So what if he gets writer’s 
cramp? Dust off the- whip. He is too gift- 
ed an author to remain idle; (What _a 
heartless brute. I aih!) So keep after him, 
Ed. I, want — no, demand!— another novel 
from him, -the longer the better. Lesser 
w'on’t let me down" I'm sure. ^His next-'ef- 
• fort will .prove as interesting and worth- 
while as his latest. 

I enjoyed the rest of the stories. Broth- 
ers Beyond the Void”- by Paul W. i^ir- 
man* and Maek Reynolds’ “Your *Sbul 
Comes C.O.D.” were tied for second place. 
Both clever. “The Travelling Brain” by 
Williain P. McGivern comes • third, while. , 
Frances M. Deegan’s “The Master Key” 
slides into last position. 

Leo Ramon Summers’ front cover paint- 
ing was vei-y good. ' 

Best inside illo? No problem to decide. 
Orchids to Virgil Finlay for his work on 
the lead novel on pages ten and eleven. , 
The Reader’s Page can’t be too long to 
suit me. . , , 

Oh yes, -one thing more. In answer .to 
•James O’Brien. Charles Fort wrote four 
books to intrigue any soul with on^ a 
. meagre - imagination-. Namely, “The Book 
of the Damned”, -New Lands”, “Lo”, and 
“Wild Talents”. These were published 
under one cover in 1941 "for the Fortean 
Society by Heniy Holt and Co. of New 
York City. ' 

Alex SaunderS 
■ 34 Hillsdale Avenue, We.st 

“Soronto 12, Ontario, Canada' 

" .300 YEARS TO SPACE 



.AMAZING, they make two of the finest 
'in their field. No wonder I’m poor, can’t 
help but buy them w.hen 1 see them on 
-the newss.tand. 

• I have .only one gripe, those corny 
“Jongor” stories. I can’t stomach them, 
although hundreds of other fans eat them 
up. If I wanted a jungle story I’d buy 
JUNGLE TALES, but I want fantasy 
and stf. 

Four or five of my chums got together 
at our club one evening, and the conversa- 
tion drifted to space flight and when space 
itself J-ftxuld be conquered. We all had dif- 
ferent ideas on -how' it .would be' done-and 
•when. . - . 

Okay, readers! Here’s what I’d like: 
write me' a letter, postal card or what 
have you, and name the year you think 
space flight will be a reality. I will keep 
all cards and betters and 'see how many 
similar . guesses there are. Then in due 
time I'll write the result to 'FANTASTIC 
ADVENTURES. 

My own guess? Not before the year 
2250. 

If you dmi’t believe me,- stick around 
and see how long space flight takes, or 
better, send me your guess. 

Joseph Stamp .. * 

- 28 Churchill 

Gei^rgetown, Ontario, Canada 

It’ll' be interesting to see your tabula- 
tions, JoeJ We don’t quite agree ivitli you 
— not by a long shot. But what do our 
other readers think? Ed. . 

FOR BROOKLYN FANS ONLY 
Dear Ed: 

Ever since I Iiad a letter -of mine pub- 
lished in FANTASTIC ADVENTURES, I. 
have been getting many invites to science-' 
fiction conclaves. As I am very interested 
in. this topic, it would seem that I would, 
be very happy, but this is not the case. 
You .see, these meetmgs of science-fiction 
clubs have all been held in places not con- 
venient to me or my friends, who are also 
interested in- joining such, groups. 

My friends and I are fourteen -years old 
and we live in Brooklyn. I, speaking for 
them, place myself- in your capable hands, 
in the hope that you will suggest some 
groups- in Brooklyn that liave younger fac- 
tions in them and that you recognize as 
being good club's. Thanks a lot! 

Mel Chase 
• 1119 Foster Avenue 
Brooklyn 30, New York 

■; We're sure some Brooklyn fan's will see 
your letter, and. you'll be hearing front 
them. Ed. 

■ THE BEST THERE IS 



Dear Editor: . Dear Ed: , 

You have a fine magazine; along with I first started reading science fiction 
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about four years ago.' During that time I 
found FA and your companion magazine 
AS to be the best in the field. Keep up 
the good work. 

Now let’s get down to business. My. fa- 
vorite author is Geoff St. Reynard (Robert 
W. Krepps). Let’s see more of him. Also, 
how about printing some of , Burroughs’ 
old stories? ^ 

Jack Cohen 
7S Avenue “C” 

New York 9, New York 

As far as ive l.-now, there is no ujtpwb* 
lisiieil. Bnnou</ha material. And oiir jyres- 
ent poiiCy for AS (vnd FA is no repaints. 
Ed. 

A FIRST LETTER 
Dear Editor: 

This 'is the first time I've written to any 
science-fiction m'agazine. Though I have 
read AMAZING STORIES and PANTAS- 
. TIC ADVENTURES for several years 
now, I’ve never bothered to write. 

I just- wanted to congratulate you on 
the very nicely written short story, “Your 
Soul Comes C.O.D.’’ It’s based on an old 
• plot, but sure winds up' with a brand new 
twist. The story Jiad everything in it that 
a person would want in one. 

“He Fell Among Thieves” -was pretty 
good. what about some Venus stories? 
Seems like Mars stories are being over- 
done somewliat. I also liked “Brothers Be- 
yond the Void”. Another good plot. ‘‘The 
Travelling Brain” and “The Master-Key” 
were also well written. In fact, I really 
enjoyed this March issue a lot. 

The cover on the front of the magazine 
was different. Though why not. run a 
cover* of just a modern-version spaceship 
sometime for a ciiange? 

Raleigh E. Multog 
... 7 Greenwood Road- 

Pikesville 8, Maryland 

THE BEST SO FAR 
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Dear Ed : 

I just finished reading the March issue 
of FA and I think it’s one of the best I’ve 
read so far. I’ve been reading FA for 
about a year. 

Here is the way I think the lead stories 
of these books arc -rated: 

(1) “The Dead Don’t Die,” by R. 
Bloch 

(2) “fie Fell Among Thiev-es,” by M. 
Lessei> . 

(3) “Rest in Agony,” by Ivar Jorgen- 
sen 

(4) “The Man Who Stopped at Noth- 
ins.” by Paul Fairman 

(5) “Invasion from the Deep,” by 

Fairman - - . 

(C) “Excalibur and the Atom,” by Ted 
Sturgeon - - - 



JOOPOWIR... 
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(7) "Pattern . for .'Tomorrow,” by M 
Storm 

(8) ' "Medusa was a Lady,” by W..Tem 
(^5)' “Nine Worlds West,” by C. Gar 

son 

(10) ' "Jongor Fights Bach,” R. M. Wil 

Hams . ■ , 

(11) "The Sivord of Ra,” G. St 
Reynard 

At tile place where I buy my FA mag 
I haven't noticed any of those three’ i 
one issues that coine out every season. 
Keep up the good work. 

Don Schmitz 

- . . 537 West Indian 

Wheaton, Illinois 

' We don’t put out the FANTASTIC AL 
VFNTURES and AMAZING STORIEi. 
Quarterlies any more. All 'our issues sol 
so well, that we didn’t -have any remainc 
ers left to bind this way Et 

GOOD ISSUE— BAD COVER 



Dear LES: - 

The 'April issue of FA, just read*c 
yours truly, was a most enjoyable on 
The covei’, alas, was bad' again, but ii 
tevlor illos were of a high standard, s 
this 'can be overlooked. 

“The Jack' of -Planets”, by Paul Fal 
man, was excellent, the best in the issu 
Potent Weapon”- by Rog- Phi 
lips ranks a close second. If there was 
clearer pattern to the stoiy it would de 
initely have gotten first place._ As it wa 
however, it was a little confusing and ui 
clear in spots. Very good, anyway. 

"The Unfinished Equation” and "T1 
Chase” were both equally good, althoug 
the latter gave the impression of beir 
written in a hurry. 

“The Green Cat” was only average, I' 
sorry to say. 

“The Reader’s Page” was full and i 
teresting this issue, and I see 1 had n 
letter published. Mucho Grazia, sehora. 
see you -are. a senora, .too, LES. Th 
came" as quite a shock to .me, always co 
sidering you' of the male sex (if you 
pardon the wo'rd) . A- pretty- one, too. 

The best letter is that of. Hap Kliba 
which was both amusing • and intelligcn 
with Arline Gingold’s just a few laps b 
hind it. Mr. Everett states that Ed Va 
gursky’s cover painting for the -Februa 
issue should be pri'nted on slick paper- 
that near horrified me. Perhaps I'm ju 
mentally incompetent, but I can’t unde 
stand how one can stand that type covi 
cover. On second thought, it would. 

Keep '.up your ‘high story standard, ai 
let’s see a cover by Bok once, ha-h? . 

Robert D. •McNamara 
50 Plaza Street 
Brooklyn 17, New Yoi 



Well — Ijianks! 
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THE PIT OF GRAVITY 



THE PIT 
OF 

GRAVITY 



T here is a fearsome^chain which, de- 
spite all optimistic talk of rocketeers 
and space enthusiasts, remains to be broken 
' before Man leaves the Earth. The chain 
is, of course, gravity. The awesomcness of 
the problem can best be realized by making 
a graph or chart of the force (more prop- 
erly, the acceleration due '■to gravity) of 
gravity against the distance from the 
Earth. This graph, takes the form, of an 
easily visualized curve, very steep, near the 
Earth and then flattening rapidly once 
you get fifty thousand kilometers or so 
outward into space. It’s the familiar “in- 
verse square law”. 

If you . invert this mental picture your 
curve looks like the section through a deep 
pit — and that is, in a way, exactly what 
it is — the pit of gravity, .against which a 
rocket mu.^t fight in order to leave the 
‘ Earth. 'It says that a certain definite 
amount of work must be done in order to 
escape the gravitational' clutches of this 
planet. The same sort of sketch can be 
made for the Moon, the Sun and the plan- 
ets, and all will exhibit to. a greater or 
lesser degree the same “pit-form.” For the 
Moon, the pit will be much smaller and 
easier “to climb out. of” — in perfect ac- 
cordance with our knowledge 'ihat a rocket 
flight /rom the Moon is relatively easy. 

This .pit of gravity will eventually be 
conquered, that we know. But we also know 
that, ho matter what device we use, from 
the basic chemical rocket, through atomic- 
powered' rockets, to some as yet unimagined 
method of neutralizing gravity, a dehiiite 
amount of energy must be expended, a def- 
inite amount., of work must be done, to es- 
cape this pit. The gravitational pit de- . 
mands a certain toll, no matter what the 
currency used to pay it. 

Often the pit is plotted in terms of con- 
stant gravity — and this shows even more 
clearly the problem which science will over- 
come. The man planning to launch a rock- 
et to escape the Earth is essentially a man 
located at the bottom of a pit four thou- 
sand miles deep,, facing one constant grav- 
ity! What, a monstrous barrier to over- 
come! But men have overcome more fear- 
some obstacles — a planet has been explored • 
• in cocklc-shells and the air has been con- 
quered by flimsy' aluminum wings.. Can the 
pit of gravity- resist such -determination as 
this? The answer is — naturally — no! 




MVSICAI. PORTnAITURE 

. By Harriman of. Californio. $25.00 

Send piiotosraphs, self analysis, birUidate etc. One of 
Itullywood'if iiioi'o laleiiied comiiosers will- develop and 
record Jiis Impressions of you. Photos etc. reiurned 
wUh your .scnsitircly peisoiul and beautifully recorded 
musical portrait. ' 

HARBiMAN, B»x-193.e, Beverly HIHe, Calif. 




SEE THE WORLD FREE 



iture, romance, hioheet pay, bonutes, paid 
Save S$. All types ol jobs, both sexes, now open ii 
tries. Free transp< ' 

20 agencies "■ 
oppoflunily. 

Dorden, Box ^ 



|0Cs, both sexes, now open i.n c.i coun- 




FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



The COMING of the SAUCERS 

Af'UtM The authoritaHve report on ihe mysUry that 
has startled the world. The sensational result of overMour 
years of investigation. ... 

By the fwo men w/io fcnow most about it! 

KENNETH ARNOLD & RAY PALMER'S 
DOCUMENTARY ACCOUNT 

No' trickery- ~no 'lies; no practical Jokes. The truth and 
nothing but the truth, with all oHicial "smog" stripped 
• away. Privately printed and uneensoredl, 

•BOOK NOW GOINS TO PRESSl 

" SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE— $4 

(Price after sualioation will be $S> 
Only'Prepaid Orde'rs Accepted— Order Now From 

RAY PALMER. AMHERST. WISCONSIN 



Hew thli emaiing-new aitd tiinple} 
appitottce comfortably supports 




GET THIS FREE BOOKIET! 

'ou need no longer wear a truss with 
■mfcrtob/e binding or»d chofing sieef bonds, or 
culling and unrelioblo ctostic belts,, which often foil 
to hold-your rupture. An amazingly improved prin- 
ciple of supporting.' rupture hes been found. Holds 
like your hand. Eosy to wear. No geugirsg, cutting 
or slipping, No unsanitary leg strops. Inexpensive.. 
liberal 30-Doy Trial. Get the focts new. Send for 
FREE new cntighlening— book, "Facts About Rup.-.bl 
ture," which tells the truth about curing rupture by 

A. F.-~Bull,.1Sa4 eOlh Ave., Dept.F.G.Oaklond, CalifJ 



lllliW;»rtl ^in«ait BQ'Qwir^^^ 



WITH RARE CARTOONS ond GOOD CL£AP 
I iuUSTRAnONS AS YOU LIKE IT. RICH IH 
ruNond HUMOR. 20Botvr/.£rs 
ALL DIFFERENT, SENT PREPAID FOR fl 
N PLAIN SEALED WRAPPER. NO C.O.ELS. 
NATIONAl. Dept. 57S, BOX 5-STA. E, TOUOO 9, OHIO 




BINOCULAS&S 

MADE IN GERMANY 

r’-colslon aroiiiid lenses nn<l center focusing 
exact CT< aiijiisimcBt, targe 42 MSt 
obiecUves. 8 mile range. Strongly built. 
Wciglii 10 oz. I'btltn wide fleW of view. 
Sailsruriion giiaraiueed or money refunded. 



$3.95 



ANEMIC? COLDS? REDUCE? 
GAIN WEIGHT? OTHER ILLS? 

* NATURA-LSUPPLEMENTS • 

Manual May Bring Sack Year Health 

25c (NO iTAMFS) TO 

AlOALL, 4605 Richland Dr.y Dayton 3, Ohio 



We Are M ilonc! 



By Jon Barry 



T he “VAST, barren, emptiness of -space” 
is neither so barren nor so empty as 
was- <>nce thought. For a long time astrono- 
mers have believed systems such' as oiu- So- 
lar System were the result of rare acci- 
dent. Th'ey no longer believe this. In fact, 
it is almost a certainty that a good por- 
tion of the thousand -billion stars that we 
see -through ='6ur scopes are encircled by 
planetary systems— the figure running as 
high perhaps as one out of a hundred, cer- 
tainly at 'least .one out of a thousand. This 
means -that' there are at least a billion 
planetary systems extant! 

• How can astronomers deduce these facts 
when it is known that the actual sight ol 
■such systems* will be forever- denied us— 
unless wc-re:'ch.the stars? The basic phys 
ics of optical • systems ' prevents us evei 
from viewing the planets of these remot« 
suns directly. No telescope can e^cr bi 
niade to show them. 

— ^The-existence of additional .planetary sys 
terns was discovered gradually. It was no 
ticed that many stars are really • (loubl* 
stars consisting~of two revolving ai'ound' i 
pmmon center of gi-avity. Better instru 
ments resolved the separation' of these twi 
components. Later, peculiar disturbances ii 
stellar motions were observed which couli 
only be explained on the basis of “dark” o 
invisible companions to stars. Subsequen 
mathematical analysis has 'Shown that n 
matter what hypothesis we adopt for ex 
plaining the origin of a star, certain quan 
titles such as angular momentum requir 
that stars cannot exist, for the most pa'r1 
by themselves, but must have associate 
with them additional stellar bodies whicl 
may be. either companion suns (visible) o 
burnt-out suns, or planets. 

As to the problem of life— well, tliat o 
course can’t be answered on the basis o 
any o.bservations. Only speculation can tak 
place. In such a vast number of potentiz 
living-places, certainly the accident tha 
produced protoplasm from inorganic mal 
ter must have take place more than oncf 
even considered statistically. While th 
form may not have taken our own, it is 
good- and safe, bet to assume that the mys 
terious force we call life exists elsewhei 
in the island .universes and galaxies whic 
surround us. Technology offers us no in 
mediate hope of ever attaining the star 
thdugli the planets will soon l>e with us- 
but science is unfettered and some day me 
(we like to think) will reach the star 
They will find life! - 
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Running HOT WATER 

3 COLD WATER FAUCET 
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It is almost too good to be true! You just must see for yourself 
Ihe steaming hot woter running continuously from a COLD 
WATER FAUCET. With this dependable JET INSTANT NOT 
WATER HEATER— you can get water from Lukeworm to Real 
Hot-when you want ilj No WAITING-No FUSSING WITH FIRES 
or BOIIERS-No TANKS or GAUGES to wotck! 



JUST ATTACH AND TURN FAUCET TO REGULATE TEMPERATURE! 



A turn of the faucet gives you water of ANY DESIRED TEM> 
PERATURE from Lukewarm to HOT! No further adjustments 
ore necessary. Attaches itself to most any faucet easily— with* 
out the need of tools— just turn three set screws to hold firmly 
in place; No diagrams or special chorts needed. ANYONE CAN 
ATTACH IT TO A COLD WATER FAUCETI 



JET INSTANT NOT WATER HEATER FILLS A GREAT NEED! 



A long and urgent need is now easily fulfilled. You can get hot 
woter ANYWHERE! in kitchen, basement, garage, summer cot- 
tage or cabin, camp, office, factory— on the form or barn wker* 
ever a cold water faucet and an electrical outlet are handy! 

10-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The JET INSTANT HOT WATER HEATER is fully covered by 
foctory guarantee against defects in workmanship and 
^ materiol. Should the JET INSTANT HOT WATER HEATER 
fail to give HOT WATER instontfy, return for full refund. 



^^vTsENO no MONEY! Do Not Delay — No longer need 
wV ^ you wish and hope for the convenience of HOT WATER 
" ^ ^ —when you wont if. For only S4.98 you con enjoy the 

J benefits ond instant use of HOT WATER. No expensive 
w equipment or installation is necessary. SEND YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS. Enclose S4.98 and we will ship 
your JET prepaid or if you prefer, poy postman on delivery 
plus few cents postoge and C.O.D. Charges. 



SUCCESS PRODUCTS, 246 Roebling SL, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Dept 870 i 

□ Stftd m INSTANT M01 WATEit HEATER. I «ncl»i« SS.OO. I 

Q I •ncl«i* S1.00 d*petit. I will pay Petiman balance «n delivery, i 

plu* petidl cherye*. I 



SOLD ON A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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' J^.'RY n" SOME "nME; Concentrate intently upon an- 
otlicr person. seated in a room with you. without his 
hoUcinS 'll. ,01>serve' him gradually hecorrte restless and 
finally turn and look in your direction.' Simple— yet it is 
a posilioa dsmonslration that thought generates a mental 
enet^ .which can he projected from your mind to the 
consciousness.'of another. Do you'- realize how much of 
your success ' and happiness, in life depend upon your 
influencing :others?- Is it. not.'.'inipoiianl to you to have 
other's understand your pdinl of view— to pe. receptive to 
your proposals? " ' . ' • < . '■ 

Demonstrable iFicts 

How many limes, have you wished, there were seme way 
you could", impress -another favorably— pet ocross to .him 
or. her. your ideos? .That thoughts can be - transmitted. 
Fcceiv.cd. and understood .hy others is now scicniihcally 
demonstrable. The toles of miraculous accomplishments 
of mind by.' the ancients arc now known to be fact— not 
fable.' Tbe. method , whereby these, .things; can be inten- 
tionally, not accidentally, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished, by the Roslcrucians— one of the schools of 
ancient wisdom eitSsling throughout the world. To thou- 
sands ever^here, 'for centuries, the Rbsicnicians have 




privotely taught this nearfy-Iost ort of- the pracllco! use 
of mind power.- 

This Free Book Points Out the Way 

The Roslcrucians (not a religious organization) invite 
you to explore the powers of your mind. Their 'sensible, 
simple suggestions have caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accomplishment. T/tcy ivill shotv 
you how 'to use your natural forces and .talents to do 
things you now think are beyond your ability. Use the 
coupon hnloiu and send for a copy of thc.'fasdriating- 
sealed /ree book. "The Mnsfecy of Life,’’, which explains 
how you may receive this unique wisdom and. berieht' by 
ib application to your daily afiairs. 



Tke ROSIGRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 



'Scribe E.W.S. The Rosicrucions. AMORC, 
Rosicrudan Park, San Jose, California. 

Kindly send me a free copy of the book. ."The. 
Mastery of Life. ‘ I am interested in learning how. 

I may receive instructions about the full use of niy 
natural powers. 

Nnmp ■ 

Address:.. • _ . . 




